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DEWEY.” 


AND RELIGION. 


THE FILIPINO DICTATOR. 

Emilio Aguinaldo, the leader 
of the Filipino insurgents, and 
the self appointed president of 
the Philippine Republic, was 
practically unknown to us a year 
ago. Spain had already made his 
acquaintance, and had recently 
paid him a very large bribe to in- 
duce him to give up the sedition 
business and retire to China. 
At the outbreak of our late un- 
pleasantness with the peninsular 
monarchy he was discovered en- 
joying a well earned rest in Hong 
Kong. Rounsevelle Wildman, 
our consul at that port, had very 
cleverly detected the young 
man’s abilities as a maker of dis- 
turbance; and, thinking to turn 
them to account, he forwarded 
Aguinaldo to Manila as a pres- 
ent to Dewey. It is said in 
Washington, with more or less 
seriousness, that the admiral’s 
constant effort ever since has 
been to lose the troublesome 
gift. 

Still, there are about this 
young Malay half breed the un- 
questionable characteristics of a 
leader. Agoncillo, his special 
envoy in this country, says of 
him: “He is our idol, our 
Washington. So far he has 





EMILIO AGUINALDO, THE SELF APPOINTED 
DICTATOR OF THE FILIPINOS. 


From a photograph. 
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failed us.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Raymon Reyes Lala, an 
educated and refined native of the 
Philippines, who is also in this 


never 
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hurry were it not that he was bolstered 
up with false hopes that Congress 
would refuse to ratify the treaty and 
that in some way he would personally 





THE LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO MRS. WILLIAM T. |} 


SAMPSON BY THE 
HER HUSBAND IN THE 


OFFICERS WHO SERVED UNDER 
WAR WITH SPAIN, AS A 


TOKEN- OF THEIR REGARD FOR ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 


country, declares that ‘‘ Aguinaldo 
and his companions, though fervent 
patriots, do not represent the best 
classes in the island, who, almost with- 
out exception, are for annexation or a 
protectorate.” 

It is said that a letter from Admiral 
Dewey, received by his nephew in this 
country the latter part of January, says 
that Aguinaldo is losing his strength 
with the natives, and that he could be 
disposed of as a disturbing factor in a 


benefit by the stand he had taken for 
independent recognition. 


TRIBUTES TO TWO GREAT SAILORS. 

That republics are not wholly devoid 
of gratitude to the men who fight their 
battles is shown by such incidents as 
the recent gift of a sword to Admiral 
Dewey and a loving cup to the wife of 
Admiral Sampson. Both presents—o? 
which engravings are given here— 
are beautiful and valuable things. The 
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Dewey sword, which was de- 
signed by Paulding Farnham 
and made by Tiffany, of New 
York, is of solid gold, with 
the exception of the damas- 
cened steel blade and the 
body metal of the scabbard. 
On the blade is the inscrip- 
tion, “ The gift of the nation 
to Rear Admiral Dewey, 
U. S. N., in memory of the 
victory at Manila Bay, May 
1, 1898.” 

A more personal tribute, 
and one which, though less 
costly, is no less beautiful, 
and will be a no less valued 
heirloom, is the loving cup 
presented to the wife of Ad- 
miral Sampson by the com- 
manding officers who served 
under him in the late war 
with Spain. The cup is 
about twelve inches high and 
of graceful design. The 


— 
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JAMES SMITH, JR., WHO ON MARCH 4 RETIRES FROM OFFICE 
AS UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY. 


Fron a photograph by Walters, Newark. 


shape is nautical and dol- 
phins and mermaids form 
the decoration. On one 
side of the bowl is etched 
the engagement off San- 
tiago, and on the other ap- 

pears this inscription: 
“Presented to Mrs. Will- 
iam T. Sampson by the 
commanding officers serv- 
ing under her husband, 
Rear Admiral Sampson, in 
1808, during the war be- 
tween the United States and 
Spain, which resulted in the 
destruction of the Spanish: 
squadron under Admiral 
Cervera off Santiago, Cuba, 
on the glorious Third of 
July, 1898, as a token of 
their high regard and es- 
teem for Admiral Samp- 
ssi Pies - son’s professional qualities 
ARTHUR P. GORMAN, WHO on MARCH 4 RETIRES FROM OFFICE as a commafider in chief, 

AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE AS UNITED STATES ° . 

and in loving remembrance 


SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 
From a photograph by Parker, Washington. of the uniform kindness, 
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THE REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D., THE 
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NEW PASTOR OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


From a photograph by Harrison, Chicago. 


consideration, and courtesy which 
characterized his bearing toward them 
in all their official intercourse.” 

The base upon which the cup rests 
is formed of miniature representations 
of the bows of the four Spanish men of 
war, the Oquendo, Vizcaya, Maria 
Teresa, and Cristobal Colon, all of 
which were destroyed in the battle of 
Santiago. 


THE NEW PASTOR OF PLYMOUTH. 

Though we are often told that books 
and newspapers have superseded the 
platform and the pulpit, oratory does 
not lose its charm and its influence, and 
a preacher who can sway great au- 


diences is always a power in the re- 
ligious world. Such preachers are rare. 
Henry Ward Beecher was one of them 
—the greatest of his day; and some of 
those who used to hang upon his words 
think that a worthy successor has been 
found in Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
who has been called from Chicago to 
the Brooklyn church that Beecher 
made famous. 

Dr. Hillis is a comparatively young 
man, being little more than forty years 
old. He was born in Iowa and brought 
up on a farm in Nebraska. At seven- 
teen he entered the missionary work of 
the American Sunday School Union. 
He is a graduate of Lake Forest Col- 
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JOSEPH ROSWELL HAWLEY, OF CONNECTICUT, SERENO E. PAYNE, CONGRESSMAN FROM NEW 


WHOSE FOURTH TERM IN THE UNITED YORK, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED THE LATE NEL- 
STATES SENATE BEGINS ON SON DINGLEY AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MARCH 4. WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
From a photograph by Parker, Washington. From a photograph. 
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STEPHEN MALLORY WHITE, OF CALIFORNIA, GEORGE GRAY, OF DELAWARE, WHO RETIRES 
WHO RETIRES FROM THE UNITED STATES FROM THE UNITED STATES SENATE ON 
SENATE ON MARCH 4 MARCH 4. 


From a photograpi: From a photograph dy 
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OSCAR II OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY, WHO HAS INTRUSTED HIS ROYAL FUNCTIONS TO HIS ELDEST 
SON, AND IS SEEKING REST FROM THE CARES OF STATE AND FROM THE BITTER 
DISSENSIONS OF HIS DUAL KINGDOM. 


From his latest photograph by Florman, Stockholut. 


lege and McCormick Seminary, and oc- 
cupied several minor pulpits before be- 
ing called to the Central Church, 
Chicago, where he succeeded the late 
David Swing. The Central Church, we 
believe, is not a church as some un- 
derstand the term. It has no parish, no 
educational or charitable work, and 
one sermon on each Sunday was all 


that was asked of Dr. Hillis. At Ply- 
mouth, his duties will be far more oner- 
ous, and therefore more acceptable as 
well as more useful. 


HELEN GOULD. 
An American woman whose name 
has been prominently before the eyes 
of the people during the last year is 
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Miss Helen Gould. In a way this is 
only one more verification of the old 
adage that “to him that hath shall be 


siven.” Position and wealth were al- 
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GUSTAVUS, CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY, WHO IS 
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suffering soldiers, and that she had no 
desire for the publicity that has been 
thrust upon her, has been shown by her 
aversion to any public recognition of 


y 


. 


kong 
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ACTING AS REGENT IN THE AB- 


SENCE OF HIS FATHER, KING OSCAR, 


From his latest 


ready hers, and now she has won honor 
and has deserved it. 

Miss Gould’s place among American 
heiresses is unique, inasmuch as she has 
absolute control over her great fortune. 
This enables her to give whatever, 
whenever, and wherever she pleases. 
That her actions have been prompted 
solely by a charitable instinct, by her 
womanly sympathy for the sick and 

2M 





photograph 


oy Liorman, StocKroim. 


her services. ‘ The thanks of Con- 
gress’ she could not well refuse, nor 
the “thanks of the State Legislature,” 
but, as she herself says, the gratitude 
of the soldiers themselves has more 
than repaid her for what she did. 


A DUAL MINISTER FROM SIAM. 
In speaking of the appointment of 
Phya Visuddha as minister from Siam 
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the representative of the Lord of the White Ele- 
phant, with our kinsmen across the sea. 

Mr. Visuddha, who is a lawyer by profession, 
was born in Bangkok about forty years ago, and, 
through his father, is allied to one of the princely 
houses of India. In 1893 he was made secretary 
of the Siamese legation in London, and two 
years later was advanced to the position of 
chargé d’affaires. Since his arrival in America 
the new minister has traveled extensively, and 
has given special attention to our system of 
public and industrial schools. It has been 
Siam’s practice in the past to send her 


























THE DININGROOM AND DRAWINGROOM 
IN MISS HELEN GOULD’S HOUSE, 
AT IRVINGTON ON HUDSON, 
NEW YORK. 
to both Washington and Lon- 
don, frivolous Americans have 
suggested that this courtly gen- 
tleman from Bangkok will have 
to play the part of his compa- 
triots, the celebraied twins, in 
the fulfilment of his diplomatic 
duties ; but on the principle that 








half a loaf is better than no  yyss Goutp’s PRIVATE SITTINGROOM IN HER HOUSE AT 
bread, we should be very glad to IRVINGTON ON HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
divide our new Asiatic friend, 











PHYA VISUDDHA, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY FROM SIAM TO THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
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From a photograph by Stalee, Washington. 


young men of noble birth to England 
for their technical education, but Mr. 
Visuddha sees no reason why his 
country should not profit by American 
improvements in the field of popular 
education. 


ADIOS, ANDRADE. 
The diplomatic circle in Washington 
is continually called upon to welcome 


new members and to bid farewell to old 
associates. Senior Don Jose Andrade, 
who has been Venezuela’s minister to 
this country since 1893, has been ap- 
pointed to the head of the South Ameri- 
can republic’s legation in London— 
newly reéstablished after a long break 
of official relations. 

This appointment may be attributed 
to Sefior Andrade’s intimate knowl- 
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SENOR DON JOSE ANDRADE, RECENTLY APPOINTED MINISTER FROM VENEZUELA TO GREAT 


BRITAIN, AFTER SIX YEARS’ SERVICE AS HIS COUNTRY’S REPRESENTATIVE AT 
WASHINGTON. 
Fron a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


cope with English statesmen, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador at 
Washington, having been his adversary 
in more than one diplomatic bout. 
Minister Andrade is a man of middle 


edge of the somewhat burning ques- 
tions that have arisen between Great 
Britain and his home government. In 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute he 
gave ample evidence of his ability to 








age, and has been in public life 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He is a brother of the 
President of Venezuela. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ OF MEXICO. 

As his sixth term of office as 
President of Mexico draws to a 
close, General Porfirio Diaz 
stands out as the most striking 
and interesting figure in the his- 
tory of the Spanish American 
republic that is our southern 
neighbor. 

Much of his personal popu- 
larity is due to the fact that in 
him are represented the two 
chief factors of Mexican civiliza- 
tion. His mother was a direct 
descendant from one of the old- 


est native Indian tribes, while his - 


father was a Spaniard; and this 
no doubt has helped him to his 
perfect understanding of the 
complex race that he has had 
to govern. 

His father dying when he was 
an infant, his mother had him 
educated for service in the 
Catholic church, but this he for- 
sook for law and politics. He 
was a general in the war against 
Maximilian, and it was through 
the distinction won in that 
campaign that he became pro- 
visional president in 1876, since 
which time, with the exception 
of the term of Manuel Gonzales, 
he has held continuous office. 

“ History will note his career 
as worthy of study and respect,” 
said the late John Russell 
Young, who was a_ personal 
friend of President Diaz, “ and, 
it may be; of emulation; as a 
ruler who has given his fellow 
countrymen a government; 
whose achievements add luster 
to a century which has seen what 
has been done in the cause 
of civilization, of national unity 
and freedom, by O’Connell, Bis- 
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JACOB G. SCHURMAN, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, NOW SERVING AS A MEMBER 
OF THE PHILIPPINES COMMISSION. 


Fron a photograph by Howes, Ithaca. 


marck, Garibaldi, Kossuth, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Grant.” 


TWO STORIES OF BERNHARDT. 
Paris is never tired of hearing and re- 
lating anecdotes of her idol, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and two new ones have ap- 
peared on the Boulevards. 


Strangely enough, one comes from 
Chicago. The actress had been pur- 
chasing some books in that city. Hav- 
ing been attentively waited upon by the 
proprietor of the shop himself, and 
wishing to show her appreciation, she 
took up his pencil and asked in French 
for something to write on. The book- 

















seller did not understand. Quick as a 
flash Bernhardt picked up a volume of 
a most expensive set of Scott’s novels, 
bound in tree calf, opened it at the 
center, wrote something hurriedly, 
calmly tore out the leaf, and, smiling, 
handed it to the astonished bookman. 
It was a pass for two to her perform- 
ance of “ Cleopatra ” that evening. 

The second story concerns itself with 
the actress’ summer home at Belle Ile 
en Mer. The place was purchased 
some fifteen vears ago, and many of the 
most enjoyable moments of Bern- 
hardt’s life have been passed there. 
She likes it for its absolute quietude; 
but last summer she was startled by 
the announcement that the municipal 
council were about to build a railway 
which would pass by her grounds and 
bring a station to her very doors. She 
was furious, and at once advertised her 
property for sale. 

Two or three days later she received 
a bulky document bearing the names 


NG! 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ, 
Lrone his latest photograph by Moreno & Lopes, New York. 





PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. 
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PROFESSOR DEAN C. THE UNI. 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN, NOW SERVING 
AS A MEMBER OF THE PHILIPPINES 
COMMISSION. 
Fron a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


WORCESTER, OF 


of almost all the natives of Belle Ile en 
Mer. It was a protest against the rail- 
way and a petition begging her to stay. 
The peasants declared that they would 
fight the council’s plans, and would re- 
fuse to sell their lands. She withdrew 
her offer to sell, and Belie Ile en Mer is 
still without a railroad. 


THE CZAR AND TOLSTOY. 

The Czar’s meeting with Count Tol- 
stoy at a little railroad station in Central 
Russia, not long ago, must have been 
one of the pleasantest and most human 
incidents that has occurred in the not 
over happy life of Russia’s ruler. It 
was an incident, too, that may possibly 
prove to mark an era in the history of 
progressive Russia. 

The old reformer has repeatedly re- 
fused to appear at functions where it 
was known that the Czar was to be 
present. Nevertheless, on hearing that 
the emperor had stopped for luncheon 
at his own little station of Toola, and 
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THE NEW YORK STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY—A TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR BUILDING WHICH 1S 
NOW REGARDED AS FINISHED, AFTER TWENTY EIGHT YEARS’ WORK UPON IT. 


From a photograph by Turnbull, New York. 




















THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’S OFFICIAL RESIDENCE AT ALBANY. 


















wanted to see him, Tolstoy, though in 
his peasant’s dress, hastened to present 
himself. According to a published ac- 
count of the interview, Nicholas greet- 
ed him most cordially, kissing him on 
the mouth and both cheeks. 

‘What is your opinion upon our im- 
perial proposal for the limitation of ar- 
maments?” asked the Czar. 

“ T shall believe in it only when your 
majesty shall set the example to-dther 
nations,” replied the philosopher. 

“Ah, but there are many difficulties. 
One cannot take such a step alone.” 

“At least, then,” answered Tolstoy, 
“T trust that your majesty will be able 
to attain some definite result or formu- 
late some plan at the conference.” 

The Czar thanked him heartily for 
his good wishes, and said that he would 
be pleased if Tolstoy could be induced 
to lend his genius to the solution of the 
question. The count rejoined that the 
emperor might command his earnest 
cooperation. 

Russia’s artists will hardly lose the 
chance given them, in this unusual 
meeting, to paint a striking and charac- 
teristic canvas. The scene—a little 
country station; Tolstoy in his peasant 
garb, being greeted by the Czar, sur- 
rounded by his richly dressed officers. 
The story—the autocrat of all the 
Russias asking the peasant to help 
him. 





CHANGES IN THE SENATE. 

Some very interesting changes will 
be made in the Senate on the 4th of 
this month. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is the retirement of Arthur P. Gor- 
man of Maryland, who for many years 
has been recognized as the leader of 
the Democratic party in that body. Mr. 
Gorman is a typical American politi- 
cian. He began life as a Senate page, 
and the fact has always added to the 
picturesqueness of his personality in 
the eyes of the public. He was chair- 
man of the national committee which 
helped elect Mr. Cleveland to his first 
term in the White House, and he him- 
3M 
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self has been considered a Presidential 
possibility in more than one December 
convention. 

Senator Gray, who is also slated for 
retirement—although as we go to press 
there remains a faint possibility of his 
reélection—came into the Senate to 
succeed the late Thomas F. Bayard, 
whom Mr. Cleveland elevated to the 
headship of the State Department. Mr. 
Gray has an excellent record as a law- 
yer and a public man, and his depar- 
ture will be a distinct loss to the Sen- 
ate. He has twice declined an appoint- 
ment to the Federal bench. 

Mr. White of California, chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional com- 
mittee, and Mr. Smith of New Jersey, 
complete a quartet of well known 
Democrats who step out of official life 
because their States went Republican 


‘in the last election. Of the more for- 


tunate Senators who succeeded in se- 
curing their reelection, one of the most 
conspicuous is General Hawley of 
Connecticut, whose service began on 
the same day with Gorman’s, eighteen 
years ago, and who has long been one 
of the wheel horses of the Republican 
party. There are several new men who 
are likely to be interesting figures at 
Washington. One of these, of course, 
is Senator Depew of New York; an- 
other is Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, 
who, though quite young for Senatorial 
honors, is known as an orator of un- 
usual ability. : 


The temperance question is one of 
which it is very difficult to secureacalm 
and fair discussion. Bishop Potter re- 
cently stated, in effect, that the saloon 
—hbeing to thé poor man, to a certain 
extent, what his club is to the richer 
man—is an evil that cannot be wiped 
out of existence by a wave of the re- 
former’s hand, but must be replaced by 
something better; whereupon the 
bishop—who is himself an abstainer, 
and than whom few have worked hard- 
er for the cause of temperance, and of 
social reform in general—has been 
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roundly denounced for “ indorsing the 
saloon.” The misrepresentation is 
not creditable to the honesty or the in- 
telligence of those who set it afoot. 

An example of the striking contrast 
between military and civil fame as 
viewed by the people is apparent in 
England just now, where two memo- 
rial funds are accumulating through 
popular subscription—the one for the 
Gordon Memorial College at Khar- 
toum, a tribute to Kitchener, the con- 
queror; the other a fund to establish 
popular libraries in the principal cities 
of Great Britain, a memorial to Glad- 
stone. Between the benefits to be de- 
rived from each there can be no com- 
parison; yet to Gladstone, dead, only 
twenty thousand pounds has been sub- 
scribed, while -Kitchener, alive, has 
readily drawn one hundred and twenty 
thousand from an enthusiastic public. 

1K K * ok 

To welcome the dawn of the twenti- 
eth century Pope Leo XIII contem- 
plates a universal peace jubilee. 

*K 3K * *K 

The late John Russell Young, Libra- 
rian of Congress, always maintained a 
marked respect for his chosen profes- 
sion, journalism. He was one of the 
few prominent men of the day who re- 
garded the position of the trusted cor- 
respondent as fully equal to that of 
Senators and Representatives. The 
establishment of a reading room for 
the blind in the Congressional Library 
will, perhaps, be more permanently as- 
sociated with Mr. Young’s name than 
any other single act of his short tenure 
of office as the first custodian of our 
splendid new National Library. Al- 
most his last act was of a similar nature, 
the providing of a reading room for 
children too young to be admitted to 
the general library. 

In the turbulent life of Emile Zola 
proofs of the loyalty of his friends have 
not been wanting. Twice recently— 
as a result of his daring sally into the 
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lists on behalf of Dreyfus—the author’s 
houschold furniture and personal ef- 
fects have been put up at auction to 
satisfy a judgment. On the first occa- 
sion an antique walnut table, which 
originally cost a hundred and twenty 
francs, was run up to thirty two thou- 
sand by friends of the novelist. <A 
second sale was necessary to pay the 
costs of the first, and a small looking 
glass, the first article offered, brought 
the desired amount—two thousand 
five hundred francs. 
* Xx * * 

Dorothy Drew, Gladstone’s little 
granddaughter, has been added to the 
list of Kipling’s admirers who are tired 
of his stories. The two had been to- 
gether for some time in the grounds of 
an English country house where both 
were guests, Kipling telling the little 
girl stories. Mrs. Drew finally came — 
to the rescue of the child. 

“T hope you have not been wearying 
Mr. Kipling, Dorothy,” she said. 

“ Oh, not a bit,” replied Miss Doro- 
thy; “ he has been wearying me.” 

A small bronze statue of Kaiser Wil- 
helm sold on the streets of Berlin is 
evidently the work of a great satirist. 
The emperor, dressed as a crusader, is 
looking up to heaven. Both hands 
clasp the hilt of a sword on which is the 
word “ Credo””—“T believe.” 

* ¥ * * 

It is eminently fitting that theelady 
selected to christen the new torpedo 
boat Lawrence should be a descendant 
of Captain James Lawrence, the hero 
of the Chesapeake, who uttered the 
never to be forgotten words, “ Don’t 
give up the ship,” but whose fate it was 
to die a prisoner on his surrendered 
frigate. Miss Ruth Lawrence is the 
daughter of a New York judge, Justice 
Lawrence of the Supreme Court. She 
is one of the incorporators of the Co- 
lonial Dames of the State of New York, 
and an active member of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Quill, a society of young 
women devoted to literature. 




















THE KING’S MIRROR.” 


BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


MR, HOPE, WHO IN THE LAST FIVE YEARS HAS WON SO REMARKABLE A REPU- 
TATION AS AN AUTHOR OF DASHING TALES OF ADVENTURE AND AS A MASTER 
OF CLEVER DIALOGUE, STRIKES A NEW VEIN OF FICTION IN THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A YOUNG KING. THE WORLD ENVIES THE MEN WHO SIT ON THRONES ; 
THOSE WHO FOLLOW THE STORY OF KING AUGUSTIN WILL HAVE SYMPATHY 
RATHER THAN ENVY FOR HIM IN HIS LOFTY AND LONELY STATION. 









































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THIS is the story of the life of a young king, Augustin, as told by himself, and the principal 
characters in his little drama are his mother, the Princess Heinrich; his sister, the Princess Victoria, 
who is Augustin’s elder by two years; and the Prince von Hammerfeldt, an old statesman and 
diplomatist, who is really the dominating force in the young king’s domains, As the years roll by 
Augustin finds himself more and more disillusioned of his boyish dreams of kingly power; his 
position prevents him from acquiring any real friends, his cherished plans are continually thwarted, 
and restrictions hedge him in on every side. When Victoria is seventeen she indulges in a flirtation 
with a baron, and this brings about an open rupture between herand her mother. In six months’ 
time the girl realizes how foolish she has been, but her relations with the Princess Heinrich are not 
bettered. And now it is decided that it is time that Victoria was married, and her mother and 
Hammerfeldt go husband hunting. When Augustin learns of this he seriously contemplates trying 
the effect of a hitherto untried royal veto on such premature haste and cruel forcing of a girl’s 











inclination. 





VI (Continued). 


b" faand<apar received my advances 

with visible surprise. Did I sup- 
pose, she asked, that she was so 
happy at home as to shrink from 
marriage? Would not such a step 
be rather an emancipation than a ban- 
ishment? I paraphrase and condense 
her observations. Did I not perceive 
that she must hail the prospect with re- 
lief? I must know that her mother and 
herself were at one on this matter; she 


was obliged for my kindness, but’ 


thought that I need not concern myself. 
Considerably relieved, not less puzzled, 
with a picture of Victoria sobbing and 
the baron walking (well watched) by 
the river’s brink, I withdrew from my 
sister’s presence. It occurred to me 
that to take a husband in order to 
escape from a mother was a peculiar 
step; I have since seen reason to sup- 


* Copyright, 188, by Anthony Hope Hawkins.—This story began in the January number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 


pose that it is more common than I 
imagined. 

The history of my private life is (to 
speak broadly) the record of the reac- 
tion of my public capacity on my per- 
sonal position; the effect of this reac- 
tion has been almost uniformly unfor- 
tunate. The case of Victoria’s marriage 
affords a good instance. It might have 
been that here at least I should be suf- 
fered to play a fraternal and graceful 
part. My fate and Hammerfeldt ruled 
otherwise. 

There were two persons who sug- 
gested themselves as suitable mates for 
my sister; one was the reigning king of 
a country which I need not name, the 
other was Prince William Adolphus of 
Alt Gronenstahl, a prince of consider- 
able wealth and unexceptionable de- 
scent, but not in the direct succession to 
a throne, nor likely to occupy a promi- 
nent position in Europe. Victoria had 
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never quite forgiven fortune (or per- 
haps me, either) for not making her a 
queen in the first instance; she was 
eager to repair the error. She came to 
me and begged me to exert my in- 
fluence in behalf of the king, who was 
understood through his advisers to 
favor the suggestion. I was most happy 
to second her wishes, although entirely 
skeptical as to the value of my assist- 
ance. 

I recollect very well the interview 
that followed between Hammerfeldt 
and myself. Throughout, the prince 
treated me en roi, speaking with abso- 
lute candor, disclosing to me the whole 
question, and assuming in me an ele- 
vation of spirit superior to merely per- 
sonal feelings. 

“ After your majesty,” said he, “ the 
princess is heir to the throne. We have 
received representations that the union 
of the two countries in one hand could 
not be contemplated by the powers. 
Now, you, sire, are young, you are and 
must be for some years unmarried ; life 
is uncertain, and”—here he lookedat me 
steadily—“ your physicians are of opin- 
ion that certain seeds of weakness, sown 
by your severe illness, have not yet 
been eradicated from your constitution. 
It is necessary for me to offer these 
observations to your majesty.” 

The old man’s eyes were very kind. 

“Tt’s all right, sir,” said I. “ Go on.” 

“We all trust that you may live 
through a long reign, and that your son 
may reign after you. It is, indeed, the 
only strong wish that I have left in a 
world that I have well nigh done with. 
But the other possibility has been set 
before us, and we cannot ignore it.” 

From that moment I myself never 
ignored it. 

“Tt was suggested that Princess Vic- 
toria should renounce her rights of suc- 
cession. I need not remind your majesty 
that the result would be to make your 
cousin, Prince Ferdinand, heir pre- 
sumptive. I desire to speak with all 
respect of the prince, but his succession 
would be an unmixed calamity.” 
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Hammerfeldt took a pinch of snuff. 
Ferdinand was very liberal in his theo- 
ries, and equally so, in a rather different 
sense, in his mode of life. 

I thought for a moment. 

“T shouldn’t like the succession to 
go out of our branch,” said I. 

“T was sure of it, sire,” he said, bow- 
ing. “It would break your mother’s 
heart and mine.” 

I was greatly troubled. What of my 
ready inconsiderate promise to Vic- 
toria? And apart from the promise, I 
would most eagerly have helped her to 
her way. I had felt severely the lack 
of confidence and affection that had re- 
cently come about between us; I was 
hungry for her love, and hoped to 
buy it of her gratitude. I believe old 
Hammerfeldt’s keen eyes saw all that 
passed in my thoughts. The Styrian 
teaching had left its mark on my mind, 
as had the Styrian discipline on my 
soul. “God did not make you king 
for your own pleasure,” Krak used to 
say with that instinctive knowledge of 
the Deity which marks those who train 
the young; no, nor for my sister’s, nor 
even that I might conciliate my sister’s 
love. Nay, again, nor even that I might 
make my sister happy. For none of 
these ends did I sit where I sat. But I 
felt very forlorn and sad as I looked at 
the old prince. 

“ Victoria will be very angry,” said I. 
“ T wanted to please her so much.” 

“The princess has her duties, and 
will recognize yours,” he answered. 

“ Of course, if I die it will be all right. 
But if I live, she’ll say I did it just out of 
ill nature.” 

The old man rose from his chair, 
laying his snuff box on the table by 
him. He came up to me and held out 
both his hands; I put mine into them 
and looked up into his face. It was 
moved by a most rare emotion. I had 
never seen him like this before. 

“ Sire,” said he, in a low voice, “ do 
not think that: nobody loves you; for 
from that mood it may come that a 
man will love nobody. There is an old 














man that loves you, as he loved your 
father and your grandfather; and your 
people shall love you.” He bent down 
and kissed me on either cheek. Then 
he released my hands and stood before 
me. There was a long silence. Then 
he said: 

“Have I your majesty’s authority 
and support in acting for the good of 
the kingdom?” 

“Ves,” said I. 

But alas for Victoria’s hopes, ambi- 
tions, and vanity, for her crown and 
her crowned husband! Alas, poor sis- 
ter! And, alas, poor brother, hungry to 
be friends again! 


VII. 


I HAVE not the heart to set down 
what passed between my sister and my- 
self when I broke to her the news that 
I must be against her. Impulsive in all 
her moods and ungoverned in her emo- 
tions, she displayed much bitterness and 
an anger that her disappointment may 
excuse. I have little doubt that I on my 
part was formal, priggish, perhaps ab- 
surd; all these faults she charged me 
with. You cannot put great ideas in a 
boy’s head without puffing him up. I 
was doing at cost to myself what I was 
convinced was my duty; it is only too 
likely that I gave myself some airs dur- 
ing the performance. Might I not be 
pardoned if I talked a little big about 
my position? The price I was paying 
for it was big enough. 

It touched me most nearly when she 
accused me of jealousy, but I set it 
down only to her present rage. I was 
tempted to soften her by dwelling on 
my own precarious health, but I am 
glad that an instinct for fair play made 
me leave that weapon unused. She 


grew calm at last, and rose to her feet 
with a pale face. 

“ T have only tried to do right, Vic- 
toria,” said I. 

“T shall not forget what you have 
done,” she retorted, as she walked out 
of the room. 
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I have been much alone in my life— 
alone in spirit, I mean, for that is the 
only loneliness that has power to hurt 
a man—but never so much as during 
the year that elapsed before Victoria’s 
marriage was celebrated. Save for 
Hammerfeldt, whose engagements did 


‘not allow him to be much in my com- 


pany, and to whom it was possible to 
open one’s heart only rarely, I had no- 
body with whom I was in sympathy. 
For my mother, although she yielded 
more readily to the inevitable, was yet 
in secret on Victoria’s side in the mat- 
ter of the marriage. 

Victoria had been for meeting the 
foreign representatives by renouncing 
her succession; my mother would not 
hear of that, but was for defying the 
protests. Nothing, she had declared, 
could really come of them. Hammer- 
feldt overbore her with his knowledge 
and experience, leaving her defeated 
but only half convinced, sullen and dis- 
appointed. She was careful not to take 
sides against me overtly, but neither did 
she seek to comfort or to aid me. She 
withdrew into a neutrality that favored 
Victoria secretly, although it refused 
openly to espouse her cause. The two 
ladies thus came closer together again, 
leaving me more to myself. The near 
prospect of independence reconciled 
Victoria to a temporary control; my 
mother was more gentle from her secret 
share of her daughter’s disappointment. 
For my part I took refuge more and 
more in my books and my sport. 

Amusement is the one great conso- 
lation that life offers, and even in this 
dreary time it was not lacking. The 
love lorn baron had returned to Wal- 
denweiter; he wrote to Hammerfeldt 
for permission, the prince refused it; 
the baron rejoined that he was about 
to be married; I can imagine the grim 
smile with which the old man withdrew 
his objection. The baron came home 
with his wife. This event nearly broke 
the new alliance between my mother 
and my sister; it was so very difficult 
for my mother not to triumph, and 
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Victoria detected a taunt even in 
silence. 

However, there was no rupture, the 
baron was never mentioned; but I, 
seeking distraction, made it my busi- 
ness to pursue him as often as he ven- 
tured into his boat. I overtook him 


once, and insisted on going up to Wal-- 


denweiter and being introduced to the 
pretty young baroness. She knew noth- 
ing about the affair,and was rather hurt 
at not being invited to Artenberg. The 
baron was on thorns during the whole 
interview ; but not so much because he 
must be looking a fool in my eyes, as 
because he did not desire to seem light 
of love in his wife’s. 

Unhappily, however, about this time 
a pamphlet was secretly printed and 
circulated, giving a tolerably accurate 
account of the whole affair. The wrath 
in “exalted quarters” may be im- 
agined. I managed to procure (through 
Baptiste) a copy of this publication, and 
read it with much entertainment. Vic- 
toria, in spite of her anger, borrowed 
it from me. It is within my knowledge 
that the baroness received a copy from 
an unknown friend, and that the baron, 
being thus driven into a corner, admit- 
ted that the princess had at one time 
distinguished him by some attention— 
and could he be rude? 

Now, curiously enough, the report 
that got about on our bank of the river 
was that there was no foundation at all 
for the assertions of the pamphlet, ex- 
cept in a foolish and ill mannered per- 
secution to which the princess had dur- 
ing a short period been subjected. After 
this there could be no question of any 
invitation passing from Artenberg to 
Waldenweiter. The subject dropped; 
the printer made some little scandal and 
a pocketful of money; and persons 
who, like myself, knew the facts and 
could appreciate the behavior of the 
lovers, gained a good deal of amuse- 
ment. 

My second source of diversion was 
found in my future brother in law, Wil- 
liam Adolphus of Alt Gronenstahl. He 
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was in himself a thoroughly heavy fel- 
low, although admirably good natured, 
and, I believe, a practical and compe- 
tent soldier. He was tall, dark, and 
even at this time inclining to stoutness ; 
he became afterwards exceedingly cor- 
pulent. He did not at first promise 
amusement, but a rather malicious 
humor found much in him owing to the 
circumstance that the poor fellow was 
acquainted with the negotiations touch- 
ing the marriage first suggested for 
Victoria, and was fully aware that he 
himself was in his lady’s eyes only a 
pis aller. His dignity might have re- 
fused such a situation, but in the first 
instance he had been hardly more of a 
free agent than Victoria herself, and 
later on, as if he were determined to 
deprive himself of all defense, he pro- 
ceeded to fall genuinely in love with my 
capricious but very attractive sister. 

I was sorry for him; but I am not 
aware that sympathy with people ex- 
cludes amusement at them. I hope not, 
for wide sympathies are a very desirable. 
thing. William Adolphus, looking 
round for a friend, honored me with his 
confidence, and during his visits to 
Artenberg used to consult me almost 
daily as to how he might best propitiate 
his deity and wean her thoughts from 
that other alliance which had so 
eclipsed his in its prospective brilliance. 

“Girls are rather difficult to man- 
age,’ he used to say to me ruefully. 
“You'll know more about them in a 
few years, Augustin.” 

I knew much more about them than 
he did already. I am not boasting; but 
people who learn only from experience 
do not allow for intuition. How should 
they ? I cannot conceive omniscience, a 
contrast of ignorance being necessary 
to my conception of knowledge. 

“ But I think she’s beginning to get 
fonder of me,” he would end with an 
uphill cheerfulness. 

She was not beginning to get in the 
least fonder of him; she was beginning 
to be interested and excited in the stir 
of the marriage. There were so many 

















things to do and talk about, and so 
much desirable prominence and pub- 
licity attaching to the affair, that she 
had less time for nursing her dislike. 
The shock of him was passing over ; he 
was falling into focus with the rest of it ; 
but she was not becoming in the least 
fonder of him. I knew all this without 
the “ few years”; with them, he knew 
none of it. It seems to be a mere acci- 
dent who chances to be pervious to 
_truth, who impervious. 

In loneliness for me, in perturbation 
for poor William Adolphus, in I know 
not what for Victoria, the time passed 
on. There is but one incident that 
stands out, flaming against the gray of 
that monotony. The full meaning of it 
I did not understand then, but now I 
know it better. 

I was sitting alone in my dressing 
room. I had sent Baptiste to bed, and 
was reading a book with interest. Sud- 
denly the door was opened violently. 
Before I could even rise to my feet, 
Victoria, the door slammed behind her, 
had thrown herself on her knees before 
me. She was in her night dress, bare- 
footed, her hair loose and tumbled on 
her shoulders ; it seemed as though she 
had sprung up from her bed and run 
to me. She caught my arms in her 
hands and laid her face on my knees; 
she said nothing, but sobbed violently, 
with a terrible, gasping rapidity. 

““ My God, what’s the matter ?” said I. 

For a moment there was no answer ; 
then her voice came, interrupted and 
half choked by constant sobs: 

“T can’t do it, I can’t do it! 
God’s sake, don’t make me do it!” 

“Do what?” I asked. 

Her sobs alone answered me, and 
their answer was enough. I sat there 
helpless and _ still, the nervous, tight 
clutching of her hands pinning my 
arms to my side. 

“Youre the king, you’re the king,” 
she moaned. 

Yes, I was the king; even then I 
smiled. 

“You don’t know,” she went on, 
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and now she raised her face streaming 
with tears. ‘‘ You don’t know—how 
can you know what it is? Help me, 
help me, Augustin!” 

The thing had come on me with ut- 
ter suddenness, the tranquillity of my 
quiet room had been rudely rent by the 
invasion. I was, in an instant, face to 
face with a strange tragedy, the like 
of which I had never known, the stress 
of which I could never fuily know. But 
all the tenderness that I had for her, my 
love for her beauty, and the yearning 
for comradeship that she herself had 
choked, rose in me. I bent my head 
till my lips rested on her hair, crying, 
“ Don’t, darling, don’t.” 

She sprang up, throwing her arms 
about my neck, and looking round the 
room as if there were something that 
she feared; then she sat on my knee 
and nestled close to me. She had 
ceased to sob now, but it was worse to 
me to see her face strained in silent 
agony and her eyes wept dry of tears. 

“Let me stay here, do let me stay 
here a little,” she said, as I passed my 
arm round her and her head fell on my 
shoulder. “ Don’t send me away yet, 
Augustin,” she whispered. “I don’t 
want to be alone.” 

“Stay here, dearest, nobody shall 
hurt you,” said I, as I kissed her. My 
heart broke for her trouble, but it was ° 
sweet to me to think that she had fled 
from it to my arms. After all, the old 
bond held between us; the tug of 
trouble revealed it. She lay quite still 
a while with closed eyes; then she 
opened her eyes and looked up at me. 

“Must I?” she asked. 

“ No,” I answered. “ If you will not, 
you shall not.” 

Her arm coiled closer round my 
neck, and she closed her eyes again, 
sighing and moving restlessly. Present- 
ly she lay very quiet, her exhaustion 
seeming like sleep. How long had she 
tormented .herself before she came to 
me? 

My brain was busy, but my heart 
outran it. Now, now if ever, I would 
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assert myself, my power, my position. 
She should not call to me in vain. What 
to do, I did not know; but the thing she 
dreaded should not be. But although 
I was in this fever, I did not stir; she 
was resting in peace; let her rest as 
long as she would. For more than an 
hour she lay there in my arms; | grew 
stiff and very weary, but I did not 
move. At last I believe that in very 
truth she slept. 

The clock in the tower struck mid- 
night, and the quarter, and the half 
hour. I had rehearsed what I should 
say to my mother and what to Ham- 
merfeldt ; 1 had dreamed how this night 
should knit her and me so closely that 
we could never again drift apart, that 
now we knew each other, and for each 
of us what was superficial in the other 
existed no more, but was swept away 
by the flood of full sympathy. She and 
I against the world, if need be! 

A shiver ran through her ; sheopened 
her eyes wide, and wider, looking 
round the room, no longer in fear, but 
in a sort of wonder. Her gaze rested 
an instant on my face; she drew her 
arm from round my neck and rose to 
her feet, pushing away my arm. There 
she stood for a moment with a strange, 
fretful, ashamed look on her face. She 
tossed her head, flinging her hair back 
behind her shoulders. I had taken her 
hand and still held it, now she drew it 
also away. 

“What must you think of me?” she 
said. “ Good gracious, I’m in my night 
dress!” 

She walked across to the looking 
glass and stood opposite to it. 

“What a fright I look!” she said. 
“ How long have I been here?” 

“T don’t know; more than an hour.” 

“Tt was horrid in bed tonight,” she 
said in a half embarrassed yet half ab- 
sent away. “I got thinking about— 
about all sorts of things, and I was 
frightened.” 5 

The change in her mood sealed my 
lips. 

“T hope mother hasn’t noticed that 
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my room’s empty. No, of course not; 
she must be in bed long ago. Will you 
take me back to my room, Augustin? ” 

“ Yes.” said I. 

She came up to me, looked at me for 
a moment, then bent down to me as I 
sat in my chair and kissed my forehead. 

“You're a dear boy,” she said. “Was 
I quite mad?” 

“ T meant what I said,” I declared, as 
I stood up. “I mean it still.” 

“Ah!” said she, flinging her hands 
out. “Poor Augustin! you mean it 
still! Take me along the corridor, dear ; 
I’m afraid to go alone.” 

Sometimes I blame myself that I sub- 
mitted to the second mood as com- 
pletely as I had responded to the first ; 
but I was staggered by the change, 
and the old sense of distance, scattered 
for an hour, was enveloping me again. 

One protest I made. 

“Are we to do nothing, then?” I 
asked in a low whisper. 

“We're to go to our beds like good 
children,” said she, with a mournful lit- 
tle smile. *‘ Come, take me to mine.” 

““T must see you in the morning.” 

“In the morning? Well, we'll see. 
Come, come.” 

Now she was urgent, and I did as she 
bade me. But first she made me bring 
her a pair of my slippers; her feet were 
very cold, she said, and they felt like 
ice against my hand as I touched them 
in putting on the slippers for her. She 
passed her hand through my arm, and 
we went together. The door of her 
room stood wide open; we went in; I 
saw the bed in confusion. 

“ Fancy if any one had come by and 
seen!” she whispered. ‘“‘ Now, good 
night, dear.” 

I opened my lips to speak to her 
again. 

“No, no; go—please, go. Good 
night, dear.” 

I left her standing in the middle of 
her room. Outside the door I waited 
many minutes; I heard her moving 
about and getting into bed; then all 
was quiet; I returned to my own room. 


. 


























I was up early the next morning, for 
I had been able to sleep but little. I 
wanted above all things to see Victoria 
again. But even while I was dressing, 
Baptiste brought me a note. I opened 
it hurriedly, for it was from her. I read: 


Forget all about last night; I was tired 
and ill. I rely on your honor to say nothing 
to anybody. Iam all right this morning. 


She was entitled to ask the pledge 
of my honor, if she chose. I tore the 
note in fragments and burned them. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the 
morning when I went out into the gar- 
den. There was a group on the terrace 
—my mother, Victoria, and William 
Adolphus. They were laughing and 
talking, and seemed very merry. As a 
rule I should have waved a “ good 
morning” and passed on for my soli- 
tary walk. Today I went up to them. My 
mother appeared to be in an excellent 
temper, the prince looked quite easy 
and happy. Victoria was a little pale, 
but very vivacious. She darted a quick 
look at me and cried out the moment 
I had kissed my mother: 

“We're settling the bridesmaids! 
You’re just in time to help, Augustin.” 

We settled the bridesmaids. I hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry during 
this important operation. Victoria was 
very kind to her fiancé, receiving his 
suggestions with positive graciousness ; 
he became radiant under this treat- 
ment. When our task was done, Vic- 
toria passed her arm through his, de- 
claring that she wanted a stroll in the 
woods ; as they went by me, she laid her 
hand lightly and affectionately on my 
arm, looking me full in the face the 
while. I understood; for good or evil 
my lips were sealed. 

My mother looked after the be- 
trothed couple as they walked away; I 
looked at my mother’s fine, high bred, 
resolute face. 

“T’m so glad,” said she at last, “to 
see Victoria so happy. I was afraid at 
one time that she’d never take to it. 
Of course, we had other hopes.” 
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The last words were a hit at me. I 
ignored them; that battle had been 
fought, the victory won, and paid for 
by me in handsome fashion. 

“ Has she taken to it?” I asked as 
carelessly as I could. But my mother’s 
eyes turned keenly on me. 

“ Have you any reason for thinking 
she hasn’t?” came in quick question. 

“ No,” I answered. 

The sun was shining, and Princess 
Heinrich opened her parasol very lei- 
surely. She rose to her feet and stood 
there for a moment. Then in a smooth, 
even, and what I may caii reasonable 
voice, she remarked: 

“My dear Augustin, from time to 
time all girls have fancies. We mothers 
know that it doesn’t do to pay any at- 
tention to them. They soon go if they’re 
let alone. We shall meet at lunch, I 
hope?” 

I bowed respectfully, but perhaps I 
looked a little doubtful. 

“It really doesn’t do to take any 
notice of them,” said my mother over 
her shoulder. 

So we took no notice of them; my 
sister’s midnight flight to my room and 
to my arms was between her and me, 
and for all the world as if it had never 
been, save that it left behind it a little 
legacy of renewed kindliness and trust 
between us. For that much I was 
thankful ; but I could not forgetthe rest. 

A month later she was married to 
William Adolphus at Forstadt. 


VIIl. 


Tut foreign tour I undertook in 
my eighteenth year has been suf- 
ficiently, or even more than sufficiently, 
described by the accomplished and 
courtly pen of Vohrenlorf’s secretary. 
I traveled as the Count of Artenberg 
under my governor’s guidance, and saw 
in some ways more, in some respects 
less, than most young men on their 
travels are likely to see. Old Hammer- 
feldf recommended for my reading the 
English letters of Lord Chesterfield to 
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his son, and I studied them with some 
profit, much amusement, and an oc- 
casional burst of impatience; I believe 
that in the prince’s opinion, I, like Mr. 
Stanhope, had hitherto attached toolittle 
importance to and not attained enough 
proficiency in “ the graces”; conceal- 
ment was the life’s breath of his state- 
craft,and “the graces” helpa manto hide 
everything—ideals, emotions, passions, 
his very soul. It must have been an 
immense satisfaction to the prince, on 
leaving the world at a ripe age, to feel 
that nobody had ever been sure that 
‘they understood him, except, of course, 
the fools who think that they under- 
stand everybody. 

As far as my private life is concerned, 
one incident only on this expedition is 
of moment. We paid a visit to my 
father’s cousins, the Bartensteins, who 
possessed a singularly charming place 
in Tyrol. The duke was very rich, very 
able, and very indolent. He was a con- 
noisseur in music and the arts. His 
wife, my cousin Elizabeth, was a very 
good natured woman of seven or eight 
and thirty, noted for her dairy and fond 
of out of door pursuits ; her devotion to 
these last had resulted in her complex- 
ion being rather reddened and weather 


. beaten. 


We were to stay a week, an unusually 
long halt, and even before we arrived 
I detected a simple slyness in my good 
Vohrenlorf’s demeanor. When a se- 
cret was afoot, Vohrenlorf’s first ap- 
parent effort was to draw everybody’s 
attention to the fact of its existence. 
Out of perversity I asked no questions, 
and left him to seethe in his overboiling 
mystery. I knew that I should be en- 
lightened soon enough. I was quite 
right; before I had been a day with 
my relatives it became obvious that 
Elsa was the mystery. I suppose that 
it is not altogether a common thing 
for a youth of eighteen, feeling himself 
a man, trying to think himself one, just 
become conscious of the power and at- 
traction of the women he meets, to be 
shown a child of twelve and given to 
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understand that in six years’ time she 
will be ready to become his wife. The 
position, even if not as uncommon as | 
suppose, is curious enough to justify a 
few words of description. 

I saw Elsa first as she was rolling 
down a hill, with a scandalized gov- 
erness in full chase. Elsa rolled quick- 
ly, marking her progress by triumphal 
cries. She “ brought up” at the foot 
of the slope in an excessively crumpled 
state; her short skirts were being 
smoothed down when her mother and 
I arrived. She was a pretty, fair, blue 
eyed child, with a natural merriment 
about her attractive enough. She was 
well made, having escaped the square 
solidity of figure that characterized 
Cousin Elizabeth. Her features were 
still in an undeveloped condition, and 
her hair, brushed smooth and plastered 
down on her forehead, was tormented 
into ringlets behind. She looked at my 
lanky form with some apprehension. 

“ Was it a good roll, Elsa?” I asked. 

“ Splendid!” she answered. 

“ You didn’t know Cousin Augustin 
was looking on, did you?” asked her 
mother. 

“No, I didn’t.” But it was plain that 
she did not care either. 

I felt that Cousin Elizabeth’s honest 
eyes were searching my face. 

“ Give mea kiss, Elsa?” I asked. 

“Isa turned her chubby cheek up to 
me in a perfection of indifference. In 
fact, both Elsa and I were performing 
family duties. Thus we kissed for the 
first time. 

“ Now go and let nurse put ona clean 
frock for you,” said Cousin Elizabeth. 
“You're not fit to be seen. Don’t roll 
any more when you’ve changed your 
frock.” 

Elsa smiled, shook her head, and ran 
off. I gathered the impression that 
even in the clean frock she would roll 
again, if she chanced to be disposed to 
that exercise. The air of Bartenstein 
was not the air of Artenberg. A milder 
climate reigned. There was no Styrian 
discipline for Elsa. I believe that in 

















all her life she did at her parents’ in- 
stance only one thing that she seriously 
disliked. Cousin Elizabeth and I 
walked on. 

“She’s a baby still,” said Cousin 
Elizabeth presently, “ but I assure you 
that she has begun to develop.” 

“ There’s no hurry, is there?” 

“No. You know, I think you’re too 
old for your age, Augustin. I suppose 
it was inevitable.” 

I felt much younger in many ways 
than I had at fifteen; the gates of the 
world were opening and showing me 
prospects unknown to the lonely boy 
at Artenberg. 

“And she has the sweetest disposi- 
tion. So loving!” said Cousin Eliza- 
beth. 

I did not find anything appropriate 
toanswer. The next day found me ful- 
ly, although delicately, apprised of the 
situation. 

It seemed to me a strange one. The 
duke was guarded in his hints and pro- 
fuse of declarations that it was too soon 
to think of anything. Good Cousin 
Elizabeth strove to conceal her eager- 
ness and repress the haste born of it 
by similar but more clumsy speeches. 
I spoke openly on the subject to Voh- 
renlorf. 

“ Ah, well, even if it should be so, 
you have six years,” he reminded me, 
in good natured consolation ; “ and she 
will grow up.” 

“She won’t roll down hills always, 
of course,” Ianswered, rather peevishly. 

In truth, the thing would not assume 
an appearance of reality for me; it was 
too utterly opposed to the current of 
my ways and dreams. A boy of my 
years will readily contemplate marriage 
with a woman ten years his senior; in 
regard to a child six years younger than 
himself, the idea seems absurd. Yet I 
did not put it from me; I had been well 
tutored in the strength of family ar- 
rangements, and the force of destiny 
had been brought home to me on sev- 
eral occasions. I had no doubt at all 
that my visit to Bartenstein was part 
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of a deliberate plan. The person who 
contrived my meeting with Elsa had 
a shrewd knowledge of my character; 
he knew that ideas long present in my 
mind became, as it were, domiciled 
there and were hard to uproot. I dis- 
covered afterwards without surprise 
that the stay with my relatives was 
added to my tour at Prince von Ham- 
merfeldt’s suggestion. 

Many men, or youths bordering on 
manhood, have seen their future brides 
in short frocks and unmitigated child- 
hood, but they have not been aware of 
what was before them. I was at once 
amused and distressed ; my humor was 
touched, but life’s avenue seemed short- 
ened. Even if it were not Elsa, it would 
be some other little girl, now playing 
with her toys and rolling down banks. 
Imagination was not elastic enough to 
leap over the years and behold the child 
transformed. I stuck in the present, 
and was whimsically apprehensive of a 
child seen through a magnifying glass, 
larger but unchanged in form, air, and 
raiment. Was this my fate? And for 
it 1 must wait till the perfected beauties 
who had smiled on me passed on to 
other men and with them grew old— 
aye, as it seemed, quite old. I felt my- 
self ludicrously reduced to Elsa’s 
status: a long boy, who had outgrown 
his clothes and yet was no nearer to a 
man. 

My trouble was, perhaps unreason- 
ably, aggravated by the fact that Elsa 
did not take to me. I did my best to 
be pleasant. I made her several gifts. 
She accepted my offerings, but was not 
bought by them; myself she considered 
dull. I had not the flow of animal 
spirits that appeals so strongly to chil- 
dren. I played with her, but her young 
keenness detected the cloven hoof of 
duty. She told me that I need not play 
unless I liked. Cousin Elizabeth apolo- 
gized for me; Elsa was gentle, but did 
not change her opinion. The passage 
of years, I reflected, would increase in 
me all that the child found least to her , 
taste; I was, as I have said, unable to 
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picture her with tastes changed. But 
a failure of imagination may occasion- 
ally issue in a paradoxical rightness; 
for imagination relies on the common 
run of events which the peculiar case 
may chance to contradict. 

As a fact, I do not think that Elsa 
ever did change greatly. I began to be 
sorry for her as well as for myself. 
Considered as an outlook in life, as the 
governing factor in a human being’s 
existence, I did not seem to myself bril- 
liant or even satisfactory. I had at this 
time remarkable forecasts of feeling 
that were in later years to be my al- 
most daily companions. 

“And what shall your husband be 
like, Elsa?” asked the duke, as his lit- 
tle daughter sat on his knee, and he 
played with her ringlets. 

I was sitting by, and the duke’s eyes 
twinkled discreetly. The child looked 
across to me and studied my appear- 
ance for some few moments. Then she 
gave us a simple but completely lucid 
description of a gentleman differing 
from myself in all outward character- 
istics and in all such inward traits as 
Elsa’s experience and vocabulary en- 
abled her to touch upon. I learned 
later that she took hints from a tall 
grenadier who sometimes stood sentry 
at the castle. At the moment it seemed 
as if her ideal was well enough 
delineated by the picture of my op- 
posite. -The duke laughed and I 
laughed also; Elsa was very grave and 
businesslike in defining her require- 
ments. Her inclinations have never 
been obscure to her. Even then she 
knew perfectly well what she wanted, 
and I was not that. 

By the indiscretion of somebody (the 
duke said his wife, his wife said the 
governess, the governess said the 
nurse) on the day before I went Elsa 
got a hint of her suggested future. In- 
deed, it was more than a hint, it was 
enough to entangle her in excitement, 
interest, and, I must add, dismay. 
_ Children play with the words “ wife t 
and “ husband ” in a happy ignorance; 
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their fairy tales give and restrict their 
knowledge. Cousin Elizabeth came to 
me in something of a stir; she was 
afraid that I should be annoyed, should 
suspect, perhaps, a forcing of my hand, 
or some such maneuver. But I was not 
annoyed ; I was interested to learn what 
effect the prospect had upon my little 
cousin. I was so different from the 
grenadier, so irreconcilable with Elsa’s 
fancy portrait. 

“T’m very terribly vexed!” cried 
Cousin Elizabeth. “ When it’s all so— 
all no more than an idea!” 

“She’s so young she'll forget all 
about it,” said I soothingly. 

“You’re not angry?” 

“Oh, no!” I was only affected with 
a sense of absurdity. 

Chance threw me in Elsa’s way that 
afternoon. She was with her nurse in 
the gardens. She ran up to me at once, 
but stopped about a yard from the seat 
on which I was sitting. I became the 
victim of a grave, searching, and long 
inspection. There was a roundness of 
surprise in her baby blue eyes. Em- 
barrassed and amused (I am inclined 
sometimes to think that more than half 
my life has been a mixture of these not 
implacable enemies) I took the bull by 
the horns. 

“T’m thin and sallow and hook 
nosed, and I can’t sing, and I don’t 
laugh in a jolly way, and I can’t fly 
kites,” said I, having the description of 
her ideal in my mind. “ You wouldn’t 
like me to be your husband, would 
you?” 

Elsa, unlike myself, was neither en:- 
barrassed nor amused. The mild and 
interested gravity of her face persisted 
unchanged. 

“TIT do not know,’ 
tively. 

With most of the faults that can be- 
set one of my station, I do not plead 
guilty to any excessive degree of vain- 
glory. I was flattered that the child 
hesitated. 

“Then, you like me, rather?” I asked. 
“Yes, rather.’ She paused, and 
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she said medita- 

















then added: “If I married you, I 
should be queen, shouldn’t I, Cousin 
Augustin?” 

“ Yes,” I assured her. 

“T should think that’s rather nice, 
isn’t it?” 

“Tt isn’t any particular fun being a 
king,” said I, in a burst of confidence. 

“ Tsn’t it? ” she asked, her eyes grow- 
ing rounder. “ Still, I think I should 
like it.” Her tone was quite confident 
even at that age; as I have observed, she 
knew very well what she liked. For my 
part, I remembered so vividly my own 
early dreams and later awakenings that 
I would not cut short her guileless vis- 
ions ; moreover, to generalize from one- 
self is the most fatal, even while it is 
the most inevitable, foolishness. 

During the remaining hours of my 
visit Elsa treated me, I must not say 
with more affection, but certainly with 
more attention. She was interested in 
me; I had become to her a source of 
possibilities, dim to vision but gor- 
geous to imagination. I knew so well 
the image that floated before a childish 
mind, able to gape at them, but half 
able to grasp them. I had been 
through the stage. It is odd to reflect 
now that I was in an unlike but almost 
equally great delusion myself. I had 
ceased to expect immoderate enjoy- 
ment from my position. I had con- 
ceived an exaggerated idea of its power 
and influence on the world and man- 
kind. Of this mistake I was then un- 
conscious; I smiled to think that Elsa 
could now play at being a queen, the 
doll, the bolster, the dog, or whatever 
else might chance to come handy, en- 
acting the regal role in my place. I do 
not altogether quarrel with my substi- 
tutes. 

The hour of departure came. I have 
a vivid recollection of Cousin Eliza- 
beth’s overwhelming tact; she was so 
anxious that I should not exaggerate 
the meaning or importance of the sug- 
gestion which had been made that she 
succeeded in filling my mind with it to 
the exclusion of everything else. The 
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duke, having tried in.vain to stop her, 
fell into silence, cigarettes, and drolly 
resigned glances. But he caught me 
alone for a few moments and gave me 
his word of advice. 

“ Think no more about this nonsense 
for six years,” said he. ‘“ The women 
will match make, you know.” 

I promised, with a laugh, not to an- 
ticipate troubles. He smilgd at my 
“phrase, but did not dispute its justice. 
I think he shared the sort of regret 
which I felt, that such things should be 
so much as talked about in connection 
with Elsa. A man keeps that feeling 
about his daughter long after her moth- 
er has marked a husband and chosen a 
priest. 

My visit to my cousins was the last 
stage of my journey. From their house 
Vohrenlorf and I traveled through to 
Forstadt. I was received at the railway 
station by a large and ‘distinguished 
company. My mother was at Arten- 
berg, where I was to join her that eve- 
ning, but Hammerfeldt awaited me, 
and some of the gentlemen attached to 
the court. I was too much given to 
introspection and self appraisement 
not to be aware that my experiences 
had given me a lift toward manhood; 
my shyness was smothered, though not 
killed, by a kind of mechanical ease 
born of practice. After greeting Ham- 
merfeldt, I received the welcome of the 
company with a composed courtesy of 
which the prince’s approval was very 
manifest. 

Ceremonial occasions such as these 
are worthy of record and meditation 
only when they surround and, as it 
were, frame some incident really ma- 
terial. Such an incident occurred now. 
My inner mind was still full of my so- 
journ with the Bartensteins, of the 
pathetic, whimsical, hypothetical con- 
nection between little Elsa and myself, 
and of the chains that seemed to bind 
my life in bonds not of my making. 
These reflections went on in an under- 
current while I was bowing, saluting, 
grasping hands, listening and respond- 
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ing to approprigte observations. Sud- 
denly I found the Count von Sempach 
before me. His name brought back 
my mind in an instant from its wander- 
ings. The countess was recalled very 
vividly to my recollection ; I asked after 
her; Sempach, much gratified, pointed 
to a row of ladies who (the occasion 
being official) stood somewhat in the 
background. There she was, now in 
the mature perfection of her remarkable 
beauty, seeming to me the embodiment 
of perfect accomplishment. I saluted 
her with marked graciousness; fifty 
heads turned instantly from me towards 
her. She blushed very slightly and 
courtesied very low. Sempach mur- 
mured = gratification; Hammerfeldt 
smiled. 

I was vaguely conscious of a sub- 
dued sensation running all through 
the company, but my mind was occu- 
pied with the contrast between this fin- 
ished woman and the little girl I had left 
behind. From feeling old, too old, sad, 
and knowing, for poor little Elsa, I 
was suddenly transported into an op- 
pressive consciousness of youth and 
rawness. -Involuntarily I drew myself 
up to my full height and assumed the 
best air of dignity that was at my com- 
mand. So posed, I crossed the station 
to my carriage between Hammerfeldt 
and Vohrenlorf. 

“Your time has not been wasted,” 
old Hammerfeldt whispered to me. 
“You are ready now to take up what 
I am more than ready to lay down.” 

I started slightly; I had for the mo- 
ment forgotten that the council of 
regency- was now discharged of its of- 
fice, and that I was to assume the full 
burden of my responsibilities. I had 
looked forward to this time with eager- 
ness and ambition. But a man’s emo- 
tions at a given moment are very sel- 
dom what he has expected them to be. 
Some foreign thought intrudes and 
predominates; something accidental 
supplants what has seemed so appro- 
priate and certain. While I traveled 
down to Artenberg that evening, with 
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Vohrenlorf opposite to me—Vohren- 
lorf, who himself was about to lay down 
his functions—the assumption of full 
power was not what occupied my mind. 
I was engrossed with thoughts of Elsa, 
with fancies about my countess, with 
strange, dim speculations that touched 
me, the young man, not the king about 
whom all the coil was. 

Had I been called upon to condense 
those vague meditations and emotions 
into a sentence, I would have borrowed 
what Vohrenlorf had said to me-when 
we were with the Bartensteins. He did 
not often hit the nail exactly on the 
head, but just now I could give no bet- 
ter summary of all I felt than his sober- 
ly optimistic reminder: “Ah, well, 
even if it should be so, you have six 
years!” 

The thought that I treasured on the 
way to Artenberg that evening was the 
thought of my six years. 


IX. - 


Soon after my return my mother and 
I went into residence at Forstadt. My 
time was divided between mastering 
my public duties under Hammerfeldt’s 
tuition, and playing a prominent part in 
the gaieties of the capital. Just now I 
was on cordial, if not exactly intimate 
terms with the princess. She appeared 
to have resigned herself to Hammer- 
feldt’s preponderating influence in po- 
litical affairs, and to accept in com- 
pensation the officé of mentor and 
guide in all social matters. I was hap- 
py in the establishment of a modus 
vivendt which left me tolerably free 
from the harassing trifles of ceremo- 
nial and etiquette. To Hammerfeldt’s 
instructions I listened with avidity, and 
showed a deference which did not for- 
bid secret criticism. He worked me 
hard; the truth is (and it was not then 
hidden either from him or from me) 
that his strength was failing; age had 
not bent, but it threatened to break 
him; the time was short in which he 
could hope to be by my side, instilling 














his principles and riveting his methods 
on me. 

He was too shrewd-not to detect in 
me a curiosity of intellect that only the 
strongest and deepest prepossessions 
could restrain ; these it was his untiring 
effort to create in my mind, and to but- 
tress till they were impregnable. To 
some extent he attained his object, but 
his success was limited and his teaching 
affected by what I can only call a mod- 
ernness of temperament in me which 
no force of tradition wholly destroyed 
or stifled. That many things must be 
treated as beyond question was the 
fruit of his maxims; it is a position 
which I have never been able to adopt ; 
with me the acid of doubt bit into every 
axiom. 

I took pleasure in the society and ar- 
guments of the liberal politicians and 
journalists who began to frequent the 
court as soon as a rumor of my inclina- 
tions spread. I became the center and 
object of a contention between the 
Right and the Left, between conserva- 
tive and liberal forces—or, if I apply 
to each party the nickname accorded 
to it by the enemy, between the Re- 
action and the Revolution. 

Doubtless all this will find an accom- 
plished and, possibly, an impartial his- 
torian. Its significance for these per- 
sonal memoirs is due chiefly to the ac- 
cidental fact that, whereas my mother 
was the social center of the orthodox 
party and in that capacity gave solid 
aid to Hammerfeldt, the unorthodox 
gathered round the Countess von Sem- 
pach. Her husband was considered no 
more-than a good soldier, a man of high 
rank, and a devoted husband; by her 
own talents and charms this remarkable 
woman, although a foreigner, had 
achieved for herself a position of great 
influence. She renewed the glories 
of the political salon in Forstadt; but 
she never talked politics. Eminent 
men discussed deep secrets with one 
another in her rooms; she was content 
to please their taste without straining 
their intellects or seeking to rival them 
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in argument. By the abdication of a 
doubtful claim she reigned absolute in 
her own dominion. 

It was from studying her that I first 
learned both how far reaching is the 
inspiration of a woman’s personality 
and how it gathers and conserves 
strength by remaining within its own 
boundaries and refusing alien con- 
quests. The men of the princess’ party, 
from Hammerfeldt downwards, were 
sometimes impatient of her suggestions 
and attempted control; the countess’ 
friends were never aware that they re- 
ceived suggestions, and imagined 
themselves to exercise control. I 
think that the old prince was almost 
alone in penetrating the secret of the 
real power his charming enemy exer- 
cised, and the extent of it. They were 
very cordial to each other. 

“ Madam,” he said to her once, “ you 
might convince me of anything if I 
were not too old.” 

“Why, prince,” she cried, “ you are 
not going to pretend that your mind 
has grown old?” 

““ No, countess; my feelings,” he re- 
plied with a smile. Her answer was 
a blush. 

This was told to me by Wetter, a 
young and very brilliant journalist who 
had once given me lessons in philoso- 
phy, and with whom I maintained a 
friendship in spite of his ultra radical 
politics. He reminded me now and 
then of Geoffrey Owen, but his en- 
thusiasm was of a dryer sort; not hu- 
manity, but the abstract idea of prog- 
ress, inspired him; not the abolition of 
individual suffering, but the perfecting 
of his logical conceptions in the sphere 
of politics, was his stimulating hope. 
And there was in him a strong alloy of 
personal ambition and a stronger of 
personal passion. Rather to my sur- 
prise Hammerfeldt showed no uneasi- 
ness at my friendship with him; I joked 
once on the subject, and he answered: 

“ Wetter only appeals to your intel- 
lect, sire; there I am not afraid.” 

His answer, denying one apprehen- 
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sion, hinted another. It will cause no 
surprise that I had renewed an old ac- 
quaintance with the countess and had 
been present at a dinner in her house. 
More than this, I fell into the habit of 
attending her reception on Wednes- 
days; on this night all parties were wel- 
come, and the gathering was by way 
of being strictly non political. Strictly 
non political also were the calls that I 
paid in the dusk of the evening, when 
she would recall our earlier meetings, 
our glances exchanged, our thoughts 
of each other, and lead me to talk of 
my boyhood. These things did not ap- 
peal only to the intellect of a youth of 
eighteen or nineteen, when they pro- 
ceeded from the lips of a beautiful and 
brilliant woman of twenty eight. 

I approach a very common occur- 
rence, but in my case its progress and 
result were specially modified and con- 
ditioned. There was the political as- 
pect, looming large to the alarmed 
Right ; there was the struggle for more 
intimate influence over me, in which 
my mother fought with a grim inten- 
sity ; in my own mind there was always 
the curious dim presence of an inexor- 
able fate that wore the incongruous 
mask of Elsa’s baby face. All these were 
present to me in their full force during 
the earlier period of my friendship with 
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the countess, when I was still conceal- 
ing from myself as well as from her and 
all the world that I could ever desire 
to have more than friendship. 

The first stages past, there came a 
time when the secret was still kept from 
all save myself, but when I knew it with 
an exultation not to be conquered, with 
a dread and a shame that tormented 
while they could not prevail. But I 
went more and more to her house. I 
had no evil intent, nay, I had no intent 
at all, in my going; I could not keep 
away. She alone had come to satisfy 
me; with her alone—all of me— 
thoughts, feelings, eyes, and ears, 
seemed to find some cause for exercise 
and a worthy employment of their 
life. 

The other presences in my mind 
grew fainter and intermittent in their 
visits; I gave myself up to the stream 
and floated down the current. Yet I 
was never altogether forgetful nor 
blind to what I did; I knew the trans- 
formation that had come over my 
friendship; to myself now I could not 
but call it love; I knew that others in 
the palace, in the chancellery, in draw- 
ingrooms, in newspaper Offices, aye, 
perhaps even in the very street, called it 
now not the king’s friendship or the 
king’s love, but the king’s infatuation. 


(To be continued.) 





ALADDIN’S LAMP. 


So long ago, when but a little child, 
I read the charming tale, 

Longed for the lamp as longed the fair knights for 
The Holy Grail— 

Then, voices called, and I on life’s great sea 


Set sail. 


To ports of love, ambition, dreams, and strife 
My caravel was blown, 
And fearful storms of woe befell, yet I 
Great joy had known, 
But ever searched for something sweet that far 
Had flown. 


In long, long after years, ’twas then that I 
Divined the hidden truth : 

The lamp has other names that must be found 
Through pain and ruth, 

And one, the hardest, saddest one to trace, 


Is youth f 





Clarence Urmy. 














THE SANTIAGO BATTLEFIELD AS IT IS TODAY. 


BY HENRY HARRISON LEWIS. 


SCENES IN AND ABOUT SANTIAGO THAT HAVE BEEN MADE HISTORIC BY THE VALOR AND 
THE SUFFERINGS OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS—THE MEDIEVAL, CUBAN CITY WITH ITS 
TRAGEDIES OF THE PAST AND ITS HOPES FOR THE FUTURE. 


A BROWN man, lithe, sturdy, and 

clad only in a pair of thin cotton 
overalls, was slashing away at a jungle 
of wire grass confronting him. The 
morning sun beat down with intense 
heat, throwing reflections from the 
bright blade of the machete in his hand. 
Overhead the sky was blue with that 
tinge of azure found only in the latitude 
of the West Indies. The deadly heat 
of the day curled the edge of the palm 
leaves, and shriveled up the tender 


shoots of young vegetation, but un- 
heeding, the Cuban swept his machete 
from side to side, eating his way into 
the heart of the rank growth. 
Suddenly he stopped and peered in 
consternation at an object lying huddled 
in a tangle of weeds. It was the skeleton 
of a man, the bones bleached to a gray- 
ish hue, and some of them disarranged 
as if some vulture or animal had waxed 
impatient at the feast. A short distance 
from the skull was a stained campaign 

















EL POZO, AND PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD OF 


SANTIAGO 


ON THE MORNING OF JULY I, 18698, 


GRIMES’ BATTERY WAS POSTED ON HE RISING GROUND FROM WHICH THIS VIEW WAS TAKEN. 
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to the front. Over the swords was a 
fragment of the figure 1. Pieces of tat- 
tered brown khaki cloth were scattered 
about, and near one of the feet was a 
battered canteen. 

The Cuban gave a shout, and pres- 
ently another man, evidently a farm la- 
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hat with rusted cross swords pinned 








little further on where the trail divides, 
I think—that we had the first battle. 
Madre de Dios! It rained bullets that 
hour. The Americanos fought like 
tigers, and they laughed and joked as 
if it was a fiesta. Ur-r-r! In a few min- 
utes the grass and the weeds and some 
of the bushes were flat as if beaten 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, WITH A PARTY OF AMERICANS FROM SANTIAGO, AT THE 
BROOK WHERE GENERAL WOOD HAD HIS HEADQUARTERS AT LAS GUASIMAS IN JUNE, 1898. 


From a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


borer, came pfishing and cutting his 
way through the jungle. He too paused 
aghast, but only for a moment; then he 
laughed grimly, and pointing down- 
ward, said: 

“Tt is an Americano, Juan. He was 
a soldier in the great fight. There were 
many of them, and they dropped all 
around here like agave leaves in a 
strong wind. I remember that day very 
well. It was just five months ago, and 
I had been in the Cuban army almost 
a year. It was just about here—no, a 





down with the machete. And there 
were bodies and blood and guns and 
fine clothing scattered all about. Por 
Dios, that was only the other day—less 
than half a year—and now look at it.” 

He gave a swing of his machete at 
the snarled, tangled mass of vegetation, 
shoulder high in places, which walled 
them in, and then, after another care- 
less glance at the poor grinning skull, 
went back to his work in another part 
of that Cuban wilderness which had 
sprung up with tropical swiftness over 
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the ground so recently trodden and 
harrowed and blood bathed by fhe 


American hosts 
from the north. 

The casual visitor 
to Santiago and the 
surrounding coun- 
try, if a stranger, will 
find little to indicate 
that he is on the site 
of one of the fiercest 
and most decisive 
fights in history. In 
the city itself he will 
see nothing save an 
occasional scarred 
wall or a jagged hole 
in a tiled roof; and 
the little valleys and 
foliage crowned hills 
between the bay and 
the higher range of 


*. cS am ss 
Sits a pS : 

THE COURT OF CLAIMS BUILDING, ON THE CALLE 
PEDRO ALTO, SANTIAGO. 

From a photograph by E. C. Rost. 
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mountains are as peaceful and 
pastoral to the eye as a bit of 
Staffordshire. But to the man 
who lived through the cam- 
paign of 1898, the very rocks 
and trees and creeks are elo- 
quent. 

On Sunday, while on a visit 
to El Caney, I happened into 
the stone church which had 
served the Spaniards as a fort 
on that memorable day, the 
ist of July, when Lawton’s 
brave troops sent a hail of 
death upon the town from the 
surrounding heights. The 
weather stained old building 
bore many marks of the con- 
flict, but native hands had 
patched up the doors, and 
there was evidence of new 
tiling here and there in the 
roof. I saw several women in 
black, leading little children, 
disappear inside, and I fol- 
lowed just as a bell tolled 
drearily overhead. 

The interior was _ scantily 
furnished and not over clean, 
and the altar showed signs of 


neglect; but there was a priest pres- 
ent, and a number of natives, and 





THE MARKET, ONE OF THE BUSIEST SPOTS IN SANTIAGO. 
From a photograph by FE. C. Rost. 

















in the aisle, midway from the 
door, resting upon a wooden carrier, 
was a coffin. As I watched, the padre 
produced a small book and prepared to 
read. The light was dim, and he stepped 
over to where a bright shaft of sunlight 
shot diagonally across the church from 
a broken edged hole in the wall close to 
the ceiling. Then he resumed his serv- 
ice in a sonorous voice. Presently a 
Cuban, evidently one of the better class, 
slipped over to 
where I stood, 
and asked re- 
spectfully : 

“You are an 
American, 
senior?” 

I nodded, and 
he continued, 
with a jerk of 
his right 
thumb toward 
the coffin: 

“Jesus Mon- 
tero there was 
in the great 
battle, sefior. 
Hewas a scout 
with your Gen- 
eral Chaffee, 
and he _ was 
wounded by a 
Mauser bullet 
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try which represents the whole battle- 
field of the Santiago campaign, except 
the scene of the Rough Riders’ fight at 
Guasimas. It is a huge basin with a 
ridge of mountains forming one rim, 
and the heights upon which the city of 
Santiago is built, the other. To the 
right are several rises and depressions 
extending to a tropical jungle in the 
extreme distance. In that mass of green 
foliage which, from the point of obser- 
vation, seems like the billows of a 
troubled sea, are El Pozo and San 
Juan Hill. There also is the pond of 
water through which some of the 
troops waded in their eagerness to 
batter the blockhouse on San Juan. 

Away to the extreme left of the 
basin are sev- 
eral hills 
among which 
nestles what 
was a warm 
bit of territory 
on the first 
day of July— 
the village of 
El Caney. 
Here and 
there amid the 
long stretches 
of green are 
yellow streaks. 
aS In some spots 
e. these 


from the streaks 
blockhouse on BRIGADIER GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, MILITARY GOV- take on the 
. ERNOR OF SANTIAGO, AND HIS ORDERLY, 
the hill. He PRIVATE BYRNES. Spacer — 
died last Drawn from a photograph by E. C. Rost, taken on San Juan Hill. of a railway 
. 9 
night. embankment 


I looked from the coffin containing 
the body of the Cuban scout-tg the bible 


or the level dyke of a Holland farm. 
They represent the trenches — the 


in the priest’s hands, and then<at they, trenches dug by Spanish hands and 


hole in the wall through which Camg 
the ray of sunlight. That hole had been 
made by a shell from Capron’s battery. 
It was a peculiar coincidence. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 


From the edge of the parade ground 
in front of the Spanish barracks, now 
occupied by the Fifth United States 
Infantry, one can see a stretch of coun- 


taken by American arms. 

One can take a carriage in Santiago, 
or preferably a horse, as Santiago roads 
and streets are still crude in places, and, 
in the course of an hour, reach a locality 
as eloquent of bravery and daring and 
suffering as the Bloody Angle. After 
leaving the city, the road winds and 
dips through a tangled maze of vegeta- 
tion that forms two solid walls of green 
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IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE SPANISH BARRACKS USED AS 


QUARTERS FOR THE THIRD UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS (IMMUNES), COMMANDED BY 
COLONEL RAY. 


From a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


and red. Just beyond the last cluster of 
houses a branch leads off the main 
road, and in the angle is a framework 
of wood which was once a Spanish 
blockhouse. The boarding and most of 
the uprights have been torn away for 
firewood, and it stands outlined against 
the cloudless sky, a gaunt and grim re- 
minder of the passing of Spain. 

The road to San Juan Hill has great 
holes in it, hoies made by the artillery 
and army wagons of the American 
forces, and there are many pitfalls 
which require wariness and skill to 
avoid. At times fragments of barbed 
wire are encountered half buried in the 
mud. Barbed wire formed a valuable 
adjunct to the Spanish line of defense 
until the Yankee soldier happened 


along with his nippers. Now it is chief- 
ly used in six inch lengths as a con- 
venient memento for visitors from the 
north. 


THE SURRENDER TREE. 


After riding almost a mile from town, 
an open field is seen on the right. This 
slopes down to a shallow ravine, and 
at the beginning of the slope is a mag- 


CALLE MARINO, A CHARACTERISTIC SANTIAGO STREET, SHOWING THE PECULIARLY CONSTRUCTED 
CARTS USED BY THE NATIVES. 
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DISINTERRING AN AMERICAN SOLDIER’S BODY. 











branches of this tree. 
The latter was of an- 
other race and wore a 
stained and frayed mili- 
tary uniform. A sword 
was tendered and re- 
fused, a few words were 
exchanged; then the 
great tree passed into 
history as the one un- 
der which the repre- 
sentative of an ancient 
monarchy signed and 
sealed a surrender 
which meant that his 
country yielded up its 





nificent tree with great 
spreading branches. It 
stands almost alone in 





the field. There are 
other trees, but they are 
mere dwarfs compared 
with this monarch of 
the forest. The shade it 
casts at noonday would 
afford comfort to a 
regiment of soldiers. 
One day, seven 
months ago, a man with 
a sallow, worn face, and 











a look of bitter humilia- 
tion, confronted an- 
other man under the 





“IT’S FOLLOW ME—FOLLOW ME HOME.”’ 
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SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN 








THE TRENCHES. 











brightest colonial gem 
to a new republic. As 
yet the sole visible 
proof of its recently ac- 
quired glory is a num- 
ber of scars and marks 
about the lower trunk 
where iconoclastic relic 
seekers have chopped 
away the wood. 

Almost in the shad- 
ow of the Surrender 
Tree, as it is now called, 
are a dozen mounds of 
earth, each with a plain 
wooden. board at the 











head. The board nearest the tree bears 
this inscription : 





395 
UNKNOWN 


U. S. SOLDIER. 











Mereiy a number to signify that un- 
derneath rests one who died for his 
country, and that he was not a Span- 
iard, nor a Cuban, but an American 
soldier. There is many a home in the 
United States that saw father or 
brother, son or husband, go forth to the 
war, never to return, and that pos- 


missing one lies. Poor “ 395” rep- 
resents one—but which? 

A mile beyond the Surrender Tree 
the road takes an upward slant to a 
crest from which one looks ahead down 
a cut like the sunken road that figures 
in stories of the field of Waterloo. A 





sesses no record to show where the 
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THE WRECK OF THE REINA MERCEDES, SUNK BY THE SPANIARDS IN THE MOUTH OF SANTIAGO 
HARBOR ON THE NIGHT OF JULY 4, 1898, IN AN ATTEMPT TO BLOCK THE CHANNEL 
AGAINST SAMPSON’S FLEFT. 


From a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


rough trail leads off to the right along 
the ridge, and it is after taking this trail 
that you get your first glimpse at close 
range of the famous trenches. You 
stumble upon them unexpectedly. The 
dense rank growth of vegetation 
“sprung up in a night” has covered 
them with a mantle of green, leaving 
to the view only a scratch in the earth 
and a ridge of sodden dirt. In a peace- 
ful New England valley they would 
represent commonplace ditches; but 
down here, where the royal palms nod 
their tufted heads, and the cacti grow in 
wild abundance, they have a different 
meaning. ; 

Fach one of those trenches held men 
battling fiercely for their lives ; and men 
wounded, and men,dead. They were 
mowed with bullets and _ bursting 
shells; and they now contain such 
strange objects as broken shot, aban- 
doned soldiers’ kits, and even human 
bones. Carefully placed along the edge 
of each trench are coarse bags of earth 
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heaped three and four deep. The bag- 
ging has rotted in the tropical dews 
and sun, and is rapidly disappearing. 
Yards of it go north by every steamer ; 
and in due time many a crazy quilt in 
American homes will have as the cen- 
tral piece of honor an inch or two of 
bagging from the Santiago battlefield. 
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It is all that is left of the San Juan 
blockhouse. 

There is nothing to indicate that it is 
the spot where seventy five men under 
two officers crawled and tugged and 
struggled upward in the face of a hail 
of bullets, and, as their officers fell near 
the top of the ridge, battered upon the 





MORRO CASTLE 


AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE BUFFETINGS IT RECEIVED FROM 
SAMPSON’S FLEET. 


THE GUNS OF 


From a photograph by E. C. Rost, taken in November last. 


Some of the pieces may bear stains of 
red which is not rust. 


THE SAN JUAN OF TODAY. 


The ridge just mentioned is the crest 
of San Juan Hill, the hill that was 
stormed and captured by the gallant 
“thin blue line ” of American soldiers 
on the 2d of July. A short distance 
from the main road is a crumbling heap 
of ruins level with the ground. There 
is an excavation that once was a cellar, 
and several lines of adobe and stone 
foundations. Scattered about in un- 
sightly piles are great quantities of red 
tiling and twisted wooden supporters. 





outer walls of the blockhouse with their 
naked hands, so eager were they to get 
at the enemy, then in amazed flight. 
The spot and the surroundings are 
peaceful enough for an Acadian drama. 
There is little of war in the heap of 
ruins. Struggling grass and weeds of 
many brilliant colors are creeping up 
between the broken tiling, and here and 
there green lizards scurry across the 
crumbling adobe walls. The stillness 
of summer is upon the scene. 

From the site of the San Juan block- 
house one can see a great part of the 
battlefield. Directly below is the slope 
up which the Rough Riders and several 
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regiments of regulars made their fa- 
mous charge. The slope is fairly gentle, 
and the undergrowth does not offer 
much of an obstacle, but even a layman 
can see that the summit should be al- 
most impregnable. How even a cor- 
poral’s guard gained the top of the 
ridge in the face of such a terrific fire is 
one of the mysteries of war. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Spanish trenches. In the whole battle- 
field there is no spot more exposed. 

In riding along the ridge of San 
Juan hill one comes upon little squares 
of ground thickly strewn with empty 
provision cans 2nd other odds and ends 
generally found in the vicinity of mili- 
tary camps. Rude frameworks of 
“shacks ” constructed of bamboo can 


THE OLD CHURCH AT EL CANEY, WHICH WAS DAMAGED BY AMERICAN SHELLS DURING THE BATTLE 
OF JULY I, 1898, AND AFTERWARDS SHELTERED WOUNDED MEN AND REFUGEES 
FROM SANTIAGO. 


From a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


Down in the little valley between 
what are known as the first and the sec- 
ond of the San Juan hills is a small body 
of water not much larger than an 
ordinary pond. It is deep in places, and 
the bottom is soft, but in the wild 
charge from the first hill the line of 
American soldiers swept through it as 
if it were only a purling brook. One 
man met his death there from drown- 
ing, and many from the enemy’s bullets. 
On the left of the pond is a road, and a 
stretch of open ground. It was on the 
latter that the Seventy First New York 
first faced the withering fire of the 


be seen, and not far from the first line 
of trenches is a rather elaborate struc- 
ture of brushwood strengthened here 
and there with flattened meat tins. Over 
the aperture representing the door is a 
legend scrawled with the charred end 
of a stick. It says: 


SAN JUAN HOTEL. 


(NO) MEALS AT ALL HOURS. 


EMPTY BEER BOTTLES ON TAP. 


During the many weary days of wait- 
ing after the surrender of Santiago the 
soldiers, Othello-like, found their oc- 
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THE PLAZA OR CENTRAL SQUARE OF 
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SANTIAGO—ON THE RIGHT, IN THE BACKGROUND, IS THE 


GOVERNMENT PALACE ; ON THE LEFT, IS THE VENUS CAFE, THE LEADING HOTEL 


AND RESTAURANT IN THE 


CITY. 


Fron a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


cupation gone and time hanging heavy 
on their hands. They were driven to 
novel expedients for amusement, and 
traces can still be found of rude broken 
bats, home made balls, and roughly 
fashioned quoits. I encountered cards, 
too, and pieces of tin which had prob- 
ably served as poker chips. 


THE AMERICAN DEAD. 


Beyond San Juan road, in the direc- 
tion of El Caney, the Spanish trenches 
are numerous. They have not outlived 
‘their usefulness, for they form the bury- 
ing ground of the American hospitals 
in Santiago. After the battle it was 
found convenient to utilize the shallow 
trenches as graves for the dead soldiers, 
both Spanish and American. There 
were no coffins, the bodies being 
wrapped in squares of canvas made of 
shelter tents. They were then placed in 
the trenches and covered over with 
loose earth, with a head board of rough 





wood, bearing a number and in some 
cases a name, stuck at one end. 

There are scores of such graves 
scattered over the battlefield, besides 
scores of empty ones. Disinterring has 
been going on since the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and it is seldom that a gov- 
ernment transport returns from Santi- 
ago to the United States without in- 
cluding in its cargo list one or more 
bodies. As there is no regular ceme- 
tery, aside from the Catholic, in or near 
Santiago, it has been found necessary 
to give a temporary resting place in 
the trenches to Americans who die tn 
that part of Cuba. 


A NEW ERA FOR SANTIAGO. 


The Santiago battlefield, as repre- 
sented by the country between Siboney 
and the city, is much as it was last July. 
In the city itself there have been many 
changes. The result of the battle and 
the siege has been to the lasting good 

















of the people. Under the wonderful ad- 
ministrative work of Major General 
Leonard Wood, the military governor, 
the ancient capital has been thoroughly 
cleaned and renovated, and made habit- 
able for the first time in almost four 
centuries. “The military barracks, for- 
merly a pest hole, are now in splendid 
shape. 

Morro Castle is being set in order, 
and before many months have passed 
it will contain modern high power guns 
in place of the ancient smoothbore rel- 
ics that laughed at Admiral Sampson's 
fleet. 

Of the mighty squadron that rode 
proudly at anchor in Santiago Bay 
when the famous blockade began, but 
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one vessel is now visible. It lies 
careened upon its side just within the 
entrance. Ships passing in and out 
clear it by a few yards only, and of all 
the interesting sights around Santiago 
that of the wrecked Reina Mercedes 
is at once the most melancholy and the 
most fascinating. There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of a once for- 
midable modern cruiser lying helpless 
and deserted at the very door of its 
former home. The broad deck exposed 
to view presents a scene of ruin and 
disaster almost impossible to conceive. 
Dismantled guns, heaps of débris. 
shattered hatches, and long lines of 
broken and twisted railings are all that 
remains visible of the cruiser. To the 

















THE ‘“‘SURRENDER TREF,’’ UNDER WHICH SHAFTER AND TORAL MET TO COMPLETE THE FORMAL 


SURRENDER OF THE SPANISH FORCES IN SANTIAGO. 
Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph by E. C. Rest. 
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A SPANISH SIGNAL TOWER IN SANTIAGO, FROM WHICH IT IS SAID THAT CARRIER PIGEONS WERE 


SENT TO MANZANILLO WHEN TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WAS CUT OFF. 
Drawn by J. Conacher from a photograph by E. C. Rost. 


average spectator it seems an impossi- 
ble task to raise the hull and make of it 
an efficient warship, but skilled wreck- 
ers are at work, at the time of writing 
this, and the name of Reina Mercedes 
may in time be added to the growing 
list of the American navy. 

Perhaps one of the first questions 
asked by the passengers on board of 
steamers entering Santiago Bay is, 
“Where is the Merrimac?” The an- 
swer is given in a sweep of the hand 
toward a spot just beyond the wreck of 
the Reina Mercedes. There,a short dis- 
tance off shore and almost directly op- 
posite a quaint old fort that was in its 
prime when the buccaneers ruled the 
Spanish main, the broken stump of a 





steamer’s mast projects above the sur- 
face of the water. It is so insignificant 
and commonplace that it would not at- 
tract a second glance if it were not 
known that there rests a collier that 
has been converted into a_ golden 
argosy of glory by the unparalleled 
bravery and daring of a handful of 
Americans. People who visit Santiago 
and see the narrow, winding channel 
at the entrance, and the forts that line 
the shores, and picture to themselves 
the hell into which Hobson and his men 
went that memorable night, feel that if 
the Spanish American war did nothing 
else it served to engrave upon the rolls 
of fame one of the bravest deeds in all 
history. 















































THE COLLEGIAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE SPIRIT THAT IS TYPICAL OF THE YOUNG COLLEGE MAN OF 
TODAY, AND THE CHANGE THAT HAS RESULTED FROM THE GROWTH OF 
THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 


HERE are two tendencies to which 
men, even men who suppose 
themselves to be honest investigators, 
are liable, and which we see oftentimes 
manifesting themselves in experience. 

On the one side, the seeker for light, 
discovering a system of thought or 
form of teaching handed down to him 
from the past, is disposed to accept it 
simply because of its established or ven- 
erable character. He feels that what 
the fathers taught and their fathers be- 
lieved is not to be set aside, but that the 
consent of the ages, as he would ex- 
press it, ought to have a binding influ- 
ence upon the men of today. Who are 
we, that we should contradict the gen- 
erations past? Movement is danger- 
ous; let us abide in the old things which 
have a permanent foundation. The 
new light is a taper, and may soon be 
extinguished. The old light is the sun, 
which illumines‘all. 

On the other side, the youthful stu- 
dent who enters upon the same search 
says to himself: “ Why should I sit so 
constantly at the feet of the past? Prog- 
ress is the law of the world. The 
fathers were well enough for their time, 
but we have passed beyond them; and 
strange indeed when all around us is 
growing and changing if we had not 
thus passed beyond them. Moreover, 
for what was my mind given me, if I 
cannot investigate and decide upon all 
things for myself, independent of what 
my father or his father thought?” 

The fair and large minded way is 
between these two, and leads apart from 
5M 


the errors which belong to both. He 
who follows this way opens his eyes to 
the future without shutting them to the 
past. He is a creature of hope and 
yet of remembrance. He is both a con- 
servative and a progressive, or, rather, 
that union and combination of the two 
which would hold fast to all the good 
which has been attained, while reaching 
out to all that which is yet to be. 
Moving forward out of the past into the 
future, such a man has his eyes, as a dis- 
tinguished personage has said, in the 
front of his head, and not in the back 
of it. His look is forward, and not be- 
hind him. But he does not go on with- 
out any guidance from knowledge al- 
ready gained, or, in a single word, think 
that he is the only student or that he has 
the final wisdom. 

I heard a prominent graduate of one 
of our universities say that when he was 
a student many years ago, there was in 
the student community almost a con- 
tempt for wealth. The thoughts and 
ambitions of the college men at that 
period were in the line of higher things 
than wealth, and in their estimate of 
one another they regarded this as noth- 
ing. The whole life of the country has 
greatly changed since then. We have 
become a wealthy nation. We have 
passed from the simple life of a quiet 
town, as it were, to the luxury and 
abundance of a great city. The devo- 
tion of the people to money getting has 
become so great as even to be alarming, 
and the one desire which seems to unite 
all men together is the desire to make 
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something in this matter of money. out 
of nothing. 

There is surely no worse sign of the 
times in our day than this. But I be- 
lieve that much of the old spirit still re- 
mains—at least, so far as our judgment 
of men goes. 

If the evil tendencies that are mani- 
festing themselves so strongly among 
our people are to be checked, and the 
glory of the old ancestry is to be pre- 
served, the result must be accomplished 
through the influence of educated men. 
Those who go forth from the universi- 
ties and colleges must show by their 
living, by the estimate of things which 
they manifestly form, by the energv 
which they display in the pursuit of the 
higher and nobler objects of desire, by 
their exaltation of learning and mental 
culture, and of the power to do good 
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service to the world and of honorable 
character above all external things, and, 
if we may use the strong expression, by 
a contempt for wealth, what the true 
life for the nation is. 

The young men of this generation 
are in greater danger of being led away 
in the false path, in this regard, than 
those who lived in former times were. 
They need, therefore, the more careful- 
ly and constantly to open their minds to 
the higher influences of a university 
life. 

May I not also say that they owe it to 
the best interests of the country and of 
the future to keep alive these higher in- 
fluences? ‘The student’s work is the 
student’s life, and no higher obligation 
rests upon him than to pass on to other 
generations the true spirit which has 
been transmitted to himself. 
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TuHovu dying day, whose rushing surge 
Was pregnant with life’s good and ill— 
With deeds that scale the heights of fame; 
With acts that stir the dregs of shame; 
Thy tenebrae the midnight’s still— 

I sing thy dirge. 


Thou wave from. out of time’s great sea, 
What argosies thy bosom bore! 
Whose freighted hopes and precious fears, 
And garnered burthen of the years, 
Are with thee spent upon the shore— 


The jetsam of eternity. 


The dial’s face and pulses tell 
How swift thy race to midnight nears— 
Thy moments rob the future store, 
Become the present, then—no more. 
Go to—thou’rt numbered with the years— 
There rings thy knell. 


How have I lived thee, fleeting day? 
How told thy rosary of hours? 
Well may my soul, thus pausing, ask 
Its stewardship of one day’s task; 

For I have trifled all my powers, 
And thee, in play. 


Yet will tomorrow give me time 
To guide my course by wiser rules; 

Awaking, wisdom warning cries, 

“ . 
Who begs tomorrow, pauper dies: 
None own tomorrow, but the fools 

Who play and rhyme.” 


‘James King 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


SHORTLY after Beatrix Hamilton, the English granddaugliter of Héléne, Countess of Gorsdorf, 
becomes the wife of Edmond Lefort, a French officer of lancers, war is declared between France 
and Germany, and the young husband is ordered to join his regiment. Beatrix remains at Worth, 
where she becomes an eye witness of some of the horrors of war. The French, under Douay, are 
defeated at Weissenburg, and when, shortly after, the Prussians attack the French position at 
Worth, Beatrix rides out and watches the battle. She sees her husband’s regiment charge the 
enemy, Only to be engulfed by a murderous storm of shot and shell. The French are overwhelmed, 
and by nightfall the Prussians remain in undisputed possession of the field. Beatrix, her home 
burned, has no thought of seeking shelter, but, accompanied by her maid, Guillaumette, seeks for 
her husband among the dead. After wandering fruitlessly for hours, the two women come upon 
the watch fires of a Prussian regiment of dragoons ; and to Beatrix’ astonishment and unspeakable 








relief, she finds that one of. the officers is an old friend, an Englishman, Brandon North. He ascer- 
tains for her that her husband is held as a prisoner of war, and then finds her a refuge in the house 
of the curé of Morsbroun. The following morning Brandon arranges that she shall go to Strasburg, 
where Mine. Héléne is, in the care of an English war correspondent named Watts ; he advises her, 
however, not to remain there, as Strasburg will soon be invested by the Germans. 





XVI (Continued). 


“(YF course I shall go, Brandon,” 
Beatrix said. “‘ It’s very good of 
you to have troubled so much, and Ed- 
mond will be grateful. Hg would not 
look for me anywhere else when he 
comes back. If I could only be sure 
that they were treating him well ‘ 
She laughed at herself for her naive 
confession, and corrected it instantly. 

“You are a Prussian,” she said. “I 
forgot. And you never told us r 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“My father made his home in Ger- 
many. I offered myself for the service. 
A man cannot always look at life 
through empty wine bottles. Buying 
and selling are not altogether intel- 
lectual pursuits, you will admit. If I 








had thought that there was any back- 
bone on the other side, I might have 
gone there on a sporting impulse. All 
that appealed to me—order, method, 
strength, iron will—is the property of 
the Saxon. We may not like it, but we 
must not dispute it. And I ought not 
to say such things to you, who are wait- 
ing for breakfast. Have you ever 
breakfasted in camp before, Beatrix?” 

He began to lead his horse away from 
the priest’s cottage to the bivouac of 
dragoons, and put the question as he 
went. This half hour of a subtle and 
satisfying intimacy might never return. 
He rejoiced in the comradeship, but 
from other motives than those which 
gave her pleasure in it. And she would 
remember only that she had found a 
friend. ‘ 


* Copyright, 1808, by Max Pemberton—This story began in the November number of Munsty’s MAGAZINE. 
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“No,” she said, looking up to him 
frankly. “I am a soldier’s wife, but I 
know nothing about soldiers. If your 
order and your method and your iron 
will could help some of these poor 
people who die in the fields, I would 
think more of the Saxon. You can 
never make good the evil of yesterday— 
never, never, Brandon. And what is it 
in us all that makes us callous to suffer- 
ing as we are now? When a trooper was 
killed at Niederbronn, a week ago, it 
was as if one of my own servants had 
died in our garden. I thought of the 
poor fellow all night, and prayed for 
him. Yesterday the dead were every- 
where, and we passed them by as 
though they had been stones. Is it 
‘backbone’ that gives us courage to 
look at things always through the 
glasses of self? Why, at this very min- 
ute, should I not be asking myself how 
I can help Edmond, and not how I can 
get to Strasburg?” 

He laughed at the unconscious con- 
ceit of her thought. 

“ You can help your husband best by 
keeping out of harm’s way,” he said. 
“ We are not savages, Beatrix, nor can- 
nibals, either. Edmond is all the better 
where he is. He won't be killed, any 
way, and every one is talking of his fel- 
lows and their charge yesterday. 
Whatever may happen to the rank and 
file, the officers will be well treated, be 
sure of that. I wouldn’t mind being in 
their place at all. They'll have good 
quarters and plenty to eat and drink. 
When the war’s over, and that’s a mat- 
ter of a few weeks at the most, they 
will come back whole men and not as 
those poor fellows yonder. Is there 
anything to make you sorry in that 
prospect?” 

They had entered the field of the 
bivouac, and he pointed to a row of 
wounded infantrymen sitting beneath a 
tottering wall, which was the last up- 
standing mark where yesterday a pros- 
perous farm had been. All the men 


were badly hurt, yet all bore their suf- 
ferings with unflinching patience. War 
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had obliterated memory of their nation- 
ality. A great Wurtemburger nursed 
the head of a maimed chasseur, and a 
gunner of France did his best to bind 
up the shattered hand of one of Von 
Werder’s men. Faint and wan and 
unattended, these poor fellows made a 
brave attempt to salute when the officer 
approached them; nor did one of them 
utter so much as a single word of com- 
plaint. 

“Come,” said Brandon, desiring to 
put a bright face upon it, “ and who is 
looking after your breakfasts, my poor 
fellows? ” 

“Ah, Herr Major—if it were so much 
as a drink of water! I have been here 
since one o’clock yesterday—since one 
o'clock! My God, it is nearly twenty 
hours, and my lips are glued together.” 

Another opened his vest and showed 
a jagged wound upon which the blood 
had congealed. 

“They are slow up yonder—but then, 
they are not in pain, Herr Major. As 
for me, I do not count. I shall never 
stand again.” 

“Do not talk so,” cried an old ser- 
geant, whose arm had been scarred and 
broken by a shell from Froeschweiler. 
“We have our duty to do, and all this 
is nothing. The doctor will laugh at 
us for troubling him. A cigar would 
cure me, Herr Major—ah, you are all 
too kind to a useless old man.” 

Brandon distributed his cigarsamong 
them, and called to a trooper to fetch 
them water from the village and to send 
the ambulance. The place wherein they 
lay was a very pit of blood and agony ; 
he turned from it quickly when he saw 
the white face of the girl at his side. 
He knew that she had all the desire and 
the pity to serve them, and he under- 
stood the helplessness she realized and 
blamed. 

“Tt is a doctor’s work, Beatrix—you 
would only make things worse. The 
ambulance will be here just now, and 
they have already been looked after in 
some sort of way, as you see. You 
need a lot of training to stand this sort 




















ofthing, and remember, you have had 
none at all sf 

He stopped abruptly, for there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“ Brandon,” she said quickly, “do 
you not despise me——” 

“Because you are not a doctor? 
Certainly not.” 

“No, not for that, but for all that I 
have been talking about. As if any- 
thing mattered when those poor fellows 
are like that! And I am doing noth- 
ing, nothing. I have never done any- 
thing all my life——” 

“You can begin now by going back 
to Mme. Héléne. She is alone in Stras- 
burg. She will have need of you in the 
days to come. I am afraid they will be 
terrible days, Beatrix.” 

“Why should they be, Brandon?” 

“ Because we march today.” 

Something of the strange circum- 
stance of their association came in that~ 
moment to both of them. For the first 
tume she read a suspicion of the whole 
truth in the look he turned upon her; 
but she would not think of it, nor de- 
bate it in her mind, lest that should be 
in itself a dishonor. After all, he was 
her husband’s friend. She would trust 
her life to him, and Edmond would ap- 
plaud her confidence. 

“T will go to Strasburg now,” she 
said quickly. “If only I could hear of 
Edmond there! ” 

“ Tf that is all,” he said, “ I will bring 
you the news myself.” 

She laughed. 

“They would shoot you for a spy,” 
she said. 





XVII. 


A BURLY man with a great black 
beard and a sunburned face drove up to 
the place as she spoke, and exchanged 
words with Brandon. He had obtained 
a little pony cart, by some occult means 
of which old travelers are the master, 
and he sat in it smoking contentedly, 
as one who found nothing remarkable 
either in his presence at Worth or in 
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the circumstances which brought him 
there. When he was introduced to: her 
as “ Richard Watts ” he.took his china 
pipe from his mouth and lifted the brim 
of a vast sombrero hat stuck carelessly 
upon the very back of his curly black 
hair. He would be a man of sixty years, 
Beatrix thought—a man of many cities, 
yet the servant of none. 

“Ts this the lady?” he asked laconic- 
ally. 

‘This is Mme. Lefort,” said Bran- 
don. “ Her servant is with her, but she 
can go behind.” 

The stranger nodded his head and 
put his pipe in his mouth again. 

“Two, then,” he exclaimed, and 
asked immediately : “Anything more?” 

Brandon laughed. 

“Mr. Watts is not accustomed to 
this kind of luggage, Beatrix,” he said, 
“but he’ll see you into Strasburg, and 
he’s a safer escort than a squadron of 
hussars.” 

She turned to him a little anxiously. 

“ But you ride to Hagenau?”’ 

“ Certainly—if your people do not 
say no.” 

Guillaumette climbed into the cart 
laboriously. 

“Va la,” she said, “ here goes a fine 


‘fat goose to market. You will not eat 


me, monsieur! ” 

She sat jauntily, her arms crossed 
and her eyes upon the trooper who had 
helped her to her seat; but the great 
man in the cart did not notice her. He 
had thrust out a huge hand to grip Bea- 
trix by the wrist, and now he began to 
address her as he would have addressed 
a child. 

“Sit there and hold the rail. The 
road is rough and the pony stumbles. 
Have you had your breakfast—eh, yes? 
Well, that’s all right. You wouldn't get 
any if you hadn’t.” 

She turned to Brandon. 

“You are not coming with us, then?” 

“Indeed and we are—there goes the 
bugle.” 

Richard Watts shrugged his tre- 
mendous shoulders. 
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“The pretty soldiers,” hesaid. “ Can’t 
you do without them today, madame? ”’ 

She looked up at him, angry at the 
blunt speech. There was something 
kind in his big eyes, but his manner 
was that of a boor. 

“ Tf we are a trouble to you, si 

“ A trouble, God bless me—an Eng- 
lishwoman! Geeho! Geeho!” 

He lashed the pony, and they began 
to jog across the fields. She gazed—it 
might be for the last time—up at the 
forest land where her home had been, 
and she saw burning houses and 
churches which were but quaking walls 
and black ruins of the homesteads of 
yesterday. In the vineyards by the river 
the laborers were burying the dead. 
Rusted cuirasses, broken helmets, 
twisted swords, rags which had been 
uniforms, rifles in the ditches, horses 
stiff and stark with their feet pointing 
upward to the sky—these were the em-- 
blems of battie around her. But the 
sun shone warm upon the pastures; 
there were gay tunics in all the val- 
leys ; she heard the music of the drums ; 
the romance of war put a cloak upon 
the reality of war. And the way lay to 
a city and to a home. She desired with 
all the intensity of which she was cap- 
able to turn from that place of death to 
the light and life of Strasburg. Ed- 
mond would come to her there. She 
thanked God that he was a prisoner, 
and that war could not harm him now. 

They had struck the great southern 
road to the city, but the way was la- 
borious, for troops followed it every- 
where, and no turn of it but showed 
them the wavering hues of spiked hel- 
mets or the lances of the uhlans. And 
here the story of the flight was to be 
read in all its fulness. Dead men with 
glassy eyes stared up at her from the 
fetid ditches. Masterless horses gal- 
loped along the roadside, whinnying to 
them, or stood in wondering trocps, 
saddles still upon their backs, and even 
their own wounds to show. No man 
could have numbered the rifles cast 
aside by the flying hosts of yesterday. 
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Broken caissons, gun carriages lacking 
wheels, empty wagons shattered and 
plundered, field glasses, even letters 
and pocketbooks and little tokens 
whereby the names of those who fled 
were to be learned—these things bore 
witness to the living as the graves upon 
the hillside bore witness to the dead. 

But they provoked Beatrix no longer 
to despair or pity. If, of the aftermath, 
she should reap her lover’s life, she 
would crave no other grace. And she 
was all fortunate. She thought of the 
children asking today for those who 
nevermore would stoop to lift them to 
their lips. How many there were in the 
very city to which this strange English- 
man was taking her! How many wom- 
en prayed in the silent churches for 
those who lay dead in the vineyards 
she was leaving! It was not selfishness, 
but gratitude, which turned her 
thoughts to such a channel. 

They went to the south. Many a 
hamlet was numbered before her com- 
panion spoke a word or took his pipe 
from his mouth. The exclamations of 
Guillaumette fell upon deaf ears. It was 
odd to be there on the road with one 
she had never seen before; but the 
kaleidoscope of her life had been turn- 
ing swiftly for many hours. She ac- 
cepted the present as she found it, and 
found content therein. 

“You are going to Strasburg, mon- 
sieur?”’ she asked for the very sake of 
speaking. 

Richard Watts took his pipe from his 
mouth very slowly, and answered her 
by another question. 

“What’s that?” he exclaimed. 
“ Monsieur! Bless you, child, I’m no 
monsieur! I was born within the sound 
of Bow Bells.” 

“Oh,” she said, “ one gets into the 
habit of it here. You are Mr. Watts, 
arc you not?” 

He nodded his head. 

“Richard Watts, young lady—as 
much at your service as your French 
friends will let me be.” 

“Do you think we shall have any 














difficulty in getting into Strasburg, 
ithen?” 

“No difficulty at all—and God help 
us when we're there.” 

He smoked contemplatively for a lit- 
tle while and then continued : 

“There is nothing good in France 
today, young lady. I have seen fighting 
all my life, and I know what I say. Your 
German friends will be at the gates of 
Strasburg in a week, and then the fruit 
will fall. It rots on the trees already. 
It has been rotting ever since the hand 
of an adventurer pruned it. Look at 
that fellow in the ditch there. Yester- 
day he was all gold lace and glory. To- 
day he is dead, and you cannot see the 
gold lace for mud. The glory has gone 
up to the hills, where the Prussians burn 
the farms. You have married a French- 
man, and you do not believe me, as a 
matter of course. Twenty years ago I 
thought as you did. It’s a long time, 
twenty years, madame—a long time. 
France was the first nation in Europe 
twenty years ago. In twenty years 
hence, she may be so again. These poor 
fellows could not wait, you see.” 

A dead chasseur lay in the ditch at 
the roadside. His head was pillowed 
upon his arm as one who slept a child’s 
sleep; but his splendid uniform had 
been washed by the mud of the fields, 
and the pillagers had cut off two of his 
fingers for the sake of the rings he 
wore. Beatrix turned away her eyes 
that she might not see the dead man’s 
face. To what new scenes of peril and 
of death was that strange journey car- 
rying her. The cities in danger! She 
could not believe it possible. 

“T am going to Strasburg because 
my husband will come there when they 
release him. I could not go anywhere 
else, for I have no other friends in 
France. If the Germans follow, it will 
not matter. They are gentlemen at any 
rate, as you yourself say.” 

He nodded his head approvingly. 

“You are quite right to go,” he said, 
“and they are gentlemen, I admit. If 
war is like a good dinner and our gen- 
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tlemen dine sometimes—that doesn’t 
concern you. Strasburg will suffer, but 
you have English friends—ah, your 
friends are English, madame?” 

She smiled. ‘‘ And if they are not?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“In that case we must make the 
worst of a bad job,” he said bluntly. 

She looked up at him quickly, to 
read a face hardened to a gravity very 
foreign to it; but he did not speak. 
They had left the highroad now, and 
were in the heart of the forest of Ha- 
genau. In and out, by woodland paths, 
through avenues of chestnuts, past lit- 
tle churches which spoke of God’s 
peace and of all the primitive forest life, 
the road carried them. All the hubbub 
and turmoil of the great highway was 
hushed here. Impossible to believe, as 
the wind stirred the trees to a. murmur 
of song, and the glades opened their 
golden hearts to the wayfarer, that the 
things of yesterday had been. War was 
a hallucination of their sleep. There 
had been no battle. Such contrasts 
were beyond the possibilities. 

“ Who could realize that we were at 
Worth this morning?” she exclaimed, 
as a turn of the road opened to their 
view scenes of a remoter and even more 
sylvan beauty. “Is there any one in 
these woods who would understand 
that a great army is all around us, and 
that those poor fellows lie dying in the 
vineyards? I don’t believe, I cannot be- 
lieve mo 

Richard Watts smoked on doggedly, 
but. presently he pulled up the pony 
suddenly. 

“ Look there, young lady,” he said, 
as he jerked his whip in the direction of 
a great tree. “ There is something to 
help your incredulity.” 

Her eyes followed the direction he 
indicated, and the work of the women 
of France was before her. 

They had taken a uhlan in the forest 
and hanged him from the tree. The 
body swayed gently in the breeze, and 
showed gaping wounds upon the hands 
and throat. A group of hags, their faces 
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dark with the ferocity of anger un- 
satiated, stood in the shade of the tree 
‘and greeted their own work tri- 
umphantly. 

“ He was taken at Berdot’s farm, 
monsieur—he rode up at daybreak and 
Henriette found him. Ah, she is brave, 
Henriette! She let the dogs loose, the 
droll. He will not go back to his Bis- 
marck today, monsieur. And it is our 
work—our work!” 

They screeched together as creatures 
of the fables; but the man whipped up 
the pony and was soon in the heart of 
the silent forest again. For a long time 
now he puffed at his great pipe dog- 
gedly ; but it was not lost upon Beatrix 
that he skirted the town of Hagenau, 
and began to go faster as he ap- 
proached the city of Strasburg. 

“Is not Mr. North to meet us 
there?” she asked anxiously. 

He answered her bruskly. 

“ After the war, young lady—we will 
learn patience. I cannot wait today. I 
am flying from the defenders of France 
—as good a Frenchman as any of them 
today.” 

“ But there are no soldiers here? ”’ 

“Glory be to God for that. The 
fewer the better. See as few of them as 
you can, girl.” 

She thought upon it for a little while, 
and then exclaimed, as though she read 
his thoughts : 

“ My husband will be very grateful to 
Mr. North.” 

The idea amused him. She could 
hear him chuckling to himself. 

“ Will be grateful, young lady?” he 
asked presently. “ You said grateful?” 

“And why not?” 

“No reason at all. We are always 
grateful when the man who knocks us 
down is the very good friend of our 
wife. Would not you be under the cir- 
cumstances?” 

Never, until that moment, had there 
come to her the thought that Edmond 
might not understand the circum- 
stances which had compelled her to 
seek Brandon’s friendship, She sat de- 
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bating it very silently. She would not, 
believe that her companion’s words were :; 
aught but a jest; and yet, as the cart ;; 
jogged on, a sense of unrest and fore- » 
boding displaced the content with 
which she had quitted Worth. If Ed- 
mond should not think as she did! If 
he should hold that war had made that 
friendship impossible! She blamed her- 
self that she had not thought ofit before. 

“Of course he will understand,” she 
said, rather as one uttering her 
thoughts aloud. “ They were old friends 
in Strasburg. And he will know why I 
went to the camp. I shall tell him all 
about it when he comes back to Stras- 
burg.” 

“Tell him nothing, child. <A tale 
untold is not to be criticised. There is 
always the off chance. I am an old 
man, and have the right to advise you. 
Go to your friends in Strasburg and 
keep your own secrets. Too much con- 
fidence has ruined many a man, and 
many a woman, too. Your husband 
will know nothing unless you tell him. 
Why should you make him unhappy?” 

“T will tell everything—he has the 
right to know.” 

He would not agree with her; but he 
watched her with kindly eyes, and 
when, long hours afterwards, the city of 
Strasburg, lying in purple and golden 
mists of the evening light, came to their 
view, he said to her almost earnestly : 

“Tf you ever want a friend yonder, 
young lady, remember old Richard 
Watts. Any Englishman in Strasburg 
will know where he lives. Come and 
tell him all about it. He understands 
women and he understands men. You 
will find him alone; he has been alone 
all his life.” 

She thought that he spoke with an 
infinite tenderness ; her own heart was 
heavy, and the sympathy he offered her 
touched a plaintive chordof melancholy 
which the hour and the scene and the 
city of the golden mists helped to linger 
in her path. She had come home, in- 
deed—the bride of yesterday—yet 
she knew not whether tomorrow would 
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permit the house of her affections to 
stand, or would give her one true friend 
in all France. The hosts of Germany 
were crossing already that plain above 
which rose up the spires and pinnacles 
of Strasburg. The very silence of the 
night was as some herald of storm and 
tempest raging in the hearts of men. 
But it was fear for herself that domi- 
nated her when they entered the city by 
the northern gate and began to trot 
quickly toward the Broglie Platz. If 
Edmond should not understand! 

“T know that you wish to be kind 
to me,” she said, “ and I will not forget 
I have many friends here, for I am 
Mme. Héléne’s grandchild. Every one 
knows the Countess of Goérsdorf. She 
lives in the Place Kleber.” 

Richard Watts pulled the pony back 
upon its haunches. 

“ Eh, what’s that?” he exclaimed. 
“The Countess of Gérsdori—you know 
her?” 

“She is my grandmother.” 

“Then, you are the daughter of 
Marie Douay—impossible! ” 

The exclamation burst from him in- 
voluntarily. He sat quite still for some 
minutes, regarding her very curiously. 
All about them was the life of Stras- 
burg, the music of the bands, the glare 
of the lamps before the cafés, the buzz 
of tongues, and the rumbling wheels. 
The man saw nothing of it all. He had 
eyes only for his little companion. 

She, in her turn, sat wondering at his 
astonishment. 

“You do not know Mme. Héléne?” 
she asked presently—for he continued 
to let the pony stand. 

“Know her, child—how should I 
know her?” 

“You are a stranger to Strasburg, 
then?” 

He laughed hardly. “An _ utter 
stranger.” The words seemed to please 
him. He repeated them, as if in em- 
phasis. “An utter stranger, young 
lady—without a home anywhere.” 

A great idea, one of pity for his lone- 
liness, came to her. She could not ac- 


count for her friendship, yet friend- 
ship she gave to this rugged acquaint- 
ance instanctively. 

“Tf you would come to the Place 
Kleber, they would be very grateful to 
you,’ she said. “I am sure Mme. 
Heéléne would like to thank you her- 
self.” 

Again he looked at her with a curi- 
osity he could not cloak. 

“Marie Douay’s daughter—so you 
are Marie Douay’s daughter,” he con- 
tinued to mutter, as one who has re- 
called forgotten names and _ places. 
“Well, the world is small indeed. Do 
you know your way to the Place Kleber 
from here, child?” 

She laughed at the doubt. 

“ Every inch of it.” 

“Then I will say good night.” 

It was an abrupt invitation for her to 
leave him, and she did not misunder- 
stand it. There was nothing odd in 
such a man telling her that here was 
the parting of the ways. 

“Tam sorry you will not come with 
me,” she repeated, when she stood at 
last upon the pavement. “Mme. Héléne 
would have been so glad. Perhaps you 
will call tomorrow?” 

He thrust his hand over the side of 
the cart and held hers for a moment 
in a clasp which almost crushed her 
fingers. 

“God bless you, little passenger,” he 
said, ignoring her question. “ Don’t 
forget old Richard Watts. And mind 
you keep your secrets.” 

He was gone with the words, away 
into the shadows of the great city. She 
turned quickly toward her own home, 
for the bells of the churches were strik- 
ing midnight. And as the musical 
chimes rang out, they seemed to say, 
“ Secrets, secrets—keep your secrets.” 

Was it true, then, that some thought, 
born of the impotence of France and of 
yesterday’s defeat, had come into her 
own life, and that it must be hidden 
from Edmond? She would listen to no 
such suggestion of shame, but hurried 
on to the old home and the beloved 
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voices and the arms outstretched to 
hold the little wanderer. 

And through the forests andeover the 
mountains of France, by many roads 
and woodland paths, the hosts of Ger- 
many marched on toward the city 
whose doom the finger of fate already 
had written. 


XVIII. 


Tue French fled from Worth, and 

the passes of the Vosges were open to 
the victorious armies of the invader. 

Villages, which knew not why war had 
come to the vineyards, beheld the ad- 
vancing hosts who carried the sword 
into the gardens of France. People 
said that no man might number them, 
no general withstand them. For a na- 
tion armed had gone out against those 
who had betrayed a nation. Old men 
spoke of Austerlitz and of Jena, and 
told one another that never again 
would the shame of the new day be 
forgotten or its humiliations avenged. 
Peasants fled from their homes to the 
shelter of the cities; the wounded 
crawled to the churches and lay side by 
side with the forgotten dead. Every- 
where the devastatings hand withered 
the fields and gave payment of their 
ashes. ‘The curse was upon France, 
men said. The day for hope had passed. 
Out there upon the hill lands the spiked 
helmets glistened and the uhlans rode 
triumphantly. The hope, the courage, 
of Paris seemed a mockery beyond 
words. For the children cried for bread, 
the dirge for the dead was the daily 
prayer. 

Westward and southward from 
Worth, MacMahon’s hosts had fled to 
tell the tale in all the towns, and even 
to proclaim it at the gates of Strasburg 
and in the cafés by the great cathedral 
there. The wounds the soldiers showed, 
the enduring fear of those mighty 
forces crossing the mountains so swift- 
ly, moved the city to belief and to ac- 
tivity. Men would not stop to ask why 
this had been, this betrayal surpassing 
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belief, this wreck of the glory of a 
century. The Germans were coming to 
the gates of the city they loved. All 
that life could give in defense of that 
city should be their offering to France. 
Whatever else of shame and of defeat 
had been their country’s harvest of the 
war, Strasburg at least would play her 
part with honor. Never, while one 
stone stood upon another, would she 
open her gates to the Prussian king. 

The few of German heart and birth, 
who remained indifferent to the issues, 
found themselves silenced by the great- 
er voice of patriotism. Citizens con- 
gregated in all the cafés to tell the good 
story. “ To the last brick, comrades— 
our general said so.” And that watch- 
word became their own from the first. 

The news came to the city on the 
seventh day of August. The eighth day 
had not dawned before the great work 
began. Old and young, civilians and 
soldiers—no longer was there to be any 
distinction of age or class or fitness for 
the task. Even the women went to gaze 
upon the mighty citadel, and to tell 
each other that those glistening guns 
were greater than all the hosts of Ger- 
many. In the squares and public places, 
the national guards and francstireurs 
drilled incessantly. The whole city was 
full of the sounds of war—of squadrons 
tramping, of the blaring music of the 
bands, of the rumbling of the great 
guns, of the brisk word of command 
and of encouragement. Even the little 
children were taught to honor the gen- 
eral who had said that Strasburg should 
not open her gates while one stone 
stood upon another. 

While all this became the talk of the 
open places of the city, there was to be 
found in the privacy of her houses a 
determination as real, as faithful, as un- 
wavering, as the creed of the multitude 
or the gospel of the cafés. In the Place 
Kleber itself, Mme Héléne, that mis- 
tress of gentleness and of love, spoke 


_of courage always; of courage and of 


patience, and of a woman’s work for 
France. People who passed the great 

















house in the Place Kleber would point 
up to the windows where the beloved 
face was to be seen, and would tell each 
other that there was the mother of the 
city, ever giving good counsel with a 
mother’s heart, and inspiring them to 
that self sacrifice which is the truest 
gift of motherhood. 

Beatrix herself, listening to that gen- 
tle voice, would forget her own regrets 
and all that had been since Edmond 
left the chalet of the Niederwald. There, 
in the streets of the city, were those 
who called for her pity and her help. 
Wan men, hobbling upon crutches; 
great fellows hugging terrible wounds ; 
lads robbed forever of the joy of youth ; 
old soldiers with tears upon their 
cheeks because they could fight for 
France no more—Worth had sent such 
as these in their thousands to Stras- 
burg. She saw them sunning them- 
selves in the square before her house. 
Often she listened to the pathetic story 
of their flight. She knew not why 
destiny had so done to them, yet had 
spared the man she loved. 

“Tf one could only be grateful 
enough! ” she said to old Hélene on the 
morning of the seventh day after her 
return. “I feel sometimes that I have 
lost the power to be thankful for any- 
thing. It will be different when Ed- 
mond comes home. And one can only 
wait, wait, wait.” 

Old Héléne shook her head in gentle 
rebuke. 

“ Of ourselves always, dear child! Is 
there no one else but a poor old woman 
and an impatient little wife in Stras- 
burg today? Do not the streets teach 
us their lesson? Ah, the brave hearts in 
the streets, Beatrix ; the brave men who 
would save our homes for us! What 
are we doing for them—we the women 
of France? What help shall we give 
them when the need comes and the 
children suffer? And we must help 
them. What can we ask of the poor 
when the rich give nothing? Let us 
give abundantly, dear child, as it has 

been given to us.” 
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There was a noble courage of her 
voice; but to Beatrix that voice was as 
a sound from afar. She believed no 
longer in France or the armies of 
France. The mighty impotence of 
Worth remained her abiding message. 
The doom of the city and of her home 
seemed already written. The childish 
fear that this lack of faith put a bond 
upon her love grew day by day. She 
was not worthy of the man who had 
whispered his ambitions to her in the 
chalet of the Niederwald, and had 
sealed his vow of faith in France with a 
lover’s caress. Her very belief in the 
might and the glory of the Saxon stood 
against her as a sin. The future lay 
through a valley of shadows, which 
gathered quickly about her path and 
enveloped her in the gloom of fore- 
boding and of doubt. She was not a 
Frenchwoman; she never would un- 
derstand—never, never. 

“ Dear Héléene, how good you are,” 
she said impulsively. “I feel guilty 
when I listen to you. All that I see 
here makes me think of Edmond. If 
only one could write to him! If only 
one were sure that the prison meant 
nothing to him but four square walls 
and a German jailer! It would have 
been different, perhaps, a year ago— 
but now! Ah, mamma, you were never 
married in the Minster, and you never 
went to the Niederwald for your honey- 
moon. My life has changed since that 
day they came for him. I don’t think I 
have any heart left. I try to remember 
other things, but every day the question 
is, will he come this morning—will it 
be next month, next year—or never, 
never again until the end?” 

She lifted a white face to the kindly 
eyes and felt old Héléne’s arms about 
her neck. 

“ T cannot lose him,even for France,” 
she said very pitifully. “ You are not 
angry with me, Héléne?” 

“ Angry, my child? God forbid! A 
thousand women’s hearts are heavy as 
yours today. We must not let them see 
our tears, we to whom they look for 
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hope and courage. When Edmond 
comes, our hands must not be empty. 
Oh, think of it, Beatrix—there are Ger- 
mans at Schiltigheim, Germans at the 
gates of our own city. Tomorrow—ah, 
God knows what we shall see and hear 
tomorrow!” 

There were tears upon her cheeks as 
this doubt for the city of her childhood 
came to trouble her, and Beatrix knew 
well of what she was thinking. The 
armies of France had not saved them 
yesterday. Who should say that to- 
morrow would find them victorious? 

_“Tf all were as you, dear Héléne,” 
she said tenderly, “ we need fear for 
nothing. And we shall know how to 
suffer for Edmond’s sake, if the day 
comes. Sometimes I think that I 
should be glad for it to come. It is 
hard to be a woman when those in 
whom you trust have ceased to be men. 
At Worth I believed that nothing in all 
the world could defeat the armies of 
France. I dare not tell you all I saw 
there. Strasburg cannot be like that. 
Nothing will ever be like that again.” 

“Tt will be as our destiny writes it, 
my child. And we must have faith, faith 
always. It is all a woman can offer— 
her whole heart and soul and sympathy 
for those who suffer that she may have 
ahome. Let us give unstintingly while 
we may.” 

They went together to the windows 
of the house to watch the marching of 
a regiment, which went by with banners 
flying and drums rolling and all the 
glorious panoply of war. It was a 
sunny Sabbath morning of August, and 
in all the steeples the bells were call- 
ing the citizens to mass. When the 
troops had passed, and the cheering for 
the “ mother of the city,’ whose white 
hairs the soldiers had seen at the win- 
dow, had died away, Beatrix quitted the 
house and went alone toward the Min- 
ster, for thither the citizens now turned, 
and there the great service of the day 
was to be held. 

She had never seen so many people 
abroad in the streets of Strasburg be- 
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fore ; nor did they wear the air of those 
who feared for themselves or their 
houses. Wornen anticipated coming 
victories in colors which would not 
mourn the past irrevocable. Men 
walked in groups’ and spoke of the 
brave General Uhrich. Bands played 
everywhere. The cafés were scenes 
of mirth and excitement. In the 
churches themselves priests spoke of a 
nation fighting God’s battles, and 
moved their flocks to a frenzy of ap- 
plause. Old soldiers told of Jena and of 
Italy. Little children ‘carried long 
swords at their belts, and their watch- 
word was “ Aux armes!” 

By these she passed quickly, for the 
bells told her that the service was about 
to begin. In the cathedral square she 
found a great concourse of people 
moved bysomesavageimpulse she could 
not at the first understand. Ferocious 
cries were raised ; she heard the smash- 
ing of glass in the doors of a café, and 
saw bludgeons and sticks raised threat- 
eningly above the heads of the people. A 
man at her side told her that they had 
caught a spy, and were about to kill 
him. They had taken him in the Min- 
ster itself. He had run to the café for 
shelter, but they would settle his affair, 
and he would go back to Germany no 
more. 

Had it been possible, she would have 
drawn back from the crowd, but the’ 
human wave engulfed her and carried 
her forward almost to the doors of the 
house. Half fainting in the press, un- 
able to make her voice heard, she be- 
came unwillingly the spectator of that 
tragedy of the Sabbath. She saw the 
white faced man in the porch of the 
house; she heard his frenzied appeals 
for mercy. Foam dripped from his lips, 
his hair was disheveled, his coat torn, 
his hands upraised to protect his face; 
but no one thought of pity or of jus- 
tice. Men struck at him with their fists ; 
a drunkard threw a glass at him and cut 
his forehead; the blows of canes fell 
upon his face as whips that strike a 
board; blood flowed from his nostrils. 





















He fell fainting, and those about him 
beat out his brains as he lay senseless 
upon the floor. 

The people swept by with clamorous 
shouts. The spy was dead. Strasburg 
had settled with him. For an instant 
Beatrix reeled back against the win- 
dow of the café. Everything in the 
cathedral square went round and round 
before her eyes. She thought that she 
would fall, but a strong arm was placed 
suddenly about her waist, and a voice 
she knew whispered a word in her ear. 

“Say nothing,” the voice said. “I 
have brought the news I promised 
you.” 

She looked up at the man’s face and 
read it through his disguise. Brandon 
North was at her side. 


XIX. 


HE was dressed as a Frenchman, 
with a polished silk hat and a big bow 
carelessly tied. For the rest, his dis- 
guise was of the slightest, yet so skil- 
fully done that a friend would have 
passed him in the street. Nor did he 
give her an opportunity to express sur- 
prise at his presence there or at his new 
appearance. 

“Let us go where there are not so 
many interesting people,” he said. “I 
have much to say to you.” 

She was dizzy still, and pale and 
trembling. He called a waiter from a 
café and ordered a little glass of brandy. 
When she had drunk it, he began to 
lead her’ away from the cathedral 
towards the Rue de Kehl. Her curios- 
ity amused him. 

“You see, I have no business in 
Strasburg,” he said lightly. “ People 
might misunderstand me as they mis- 
understood that poor fellow yonder. It 
would be quite wrong of them—but 
then, I have a regard for my bones.” 

She shuddered. 

““They would kill you, Brandon,” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Exactly; they would kill me. It is 
one of the follies of war. You beat out 
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a man’s brains because he might be a 
spy. Afterwards you are sorry, but you 
cannot put his brains back again. For- 
give me, I am only talking in general 
terms. We had better not particularize 
until we are in safer quarters.” 

She stopped suddenly. The peril in 
which he stood, and which she must in 
some measure share, was not to be 
overlooked. Many, both civilians and 
soldiers, were passing on their way to 
the Minster square. A regiment of 
Gardes Mobiles went by with swinging 
step and merry music. She knew that 
a word whispered to them, a word that 
a Prussian dragoon had entered Stras- 
burg, would bring instant death to the 
man who had come into the city be- 
cause of his promise to her. 

“You were wrong to come; I was 
wrong to ask you,” she said quickly. 
“They would never understand— 
never.” 

He laughed lightly and lit a cigar- 
ette. 

“We will not consult them, Bea- 
trix,” he said. “I came here because 
I knew you would be anxious. You 
must give me your word that you will 
not tell one man, woman, or child in all 
Strasburg. It’s my only chance. Even 
old Héléne must not know. What isn’t 
known cannot be misunderstood. Don’t 
think I have come on my own business 
at all. If I was that sort of person, I 
would not be at your side now. All that 
we wanted to learn about this place we 
learned a year ago, and—you have been 
to church, Mme. Lefort?” 

His voice and manner changed 
quickly as an officer of the guard el- 
bowed him from the pavement. When 
the man was out of hearing he began 
again : 

“That is old Gatelet—he has dined 
with me at the Maison Rouge many a 
day. I wonder what he would say if he 
knew where I had been since we saw 
each other! It is astonishing how you 
forget your liking for a man when he’s 
on the other side—especially when the 
other side is winning.” 
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Again she checked her pace to ques- 
tion him. 

“Brandon,” she said, “where are 
you going to talk to me?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Anywhere, when there are no lis- 
teners. I am lodging for today with 
Mme. Venier, over at the little white 
house there. She has one of the min- 
isters from St. Thomas’ with her, and 
enough daughters to chaperon a regi- 
ment. If you would walk into her par- 
lor of 

She stamped her foot angrily. 

“You know that I cannot go.” 

“Very well, then; I'll forget that I 
suggested it. But you can't write to 
Edmond here at the gate.” 

“You think that I could write to 
him?” 

“T know that you could, for I’ll send 
the letter myself?” 

She breathed quickly, debating it. 
Some of the men she had seen in the 
café when the spy was struck down 
were coming up the street. She en- 
tered the house when she saw them, 
and he followed her quickly. 

“T have no right to come,” she pro- 
tested. “ Edmond would never forgive 
me = 

“Oh, now—that’s nonsense. Why 
should he not forgive you? I will tell 
him all about it myseli—when the 
proper time comes. Meanwhile, he 
is at Ulm, and will not give his 
parole. Persuade him to, and you may 
have him back in Strasburg in a week’s 
time. But I wouldn’t if I were you. 
It’s dangerous, and might lead to the 
unexpected. He’s living like a prince 
where he is, and there aren’t any bul- 
lets. There will be plenty if he comes 
back to Strasburg.” 

“ T do not understand,” she said help- 
lessly. “ What is the parole he must 
give, and why?” 

He pointed to an armchair and drew 
it up to the table for her. 

“It’s just this way,” he said—*“ but 
will you let me smoke? I have been 
about the streets all day in this Sunday 
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best, and it’s a little heavy for the 
nerves.” 

She nodded her head quickly, while 
he filled the pipe and lighted it de- 
liberately. The sense of their danger 
was more sure every moment that she 
lingered there. The horrid scene at the 
doors of the Minster still haunted her 
eyes. This man at her side might 
make another scene such as that—and 
for her sake. 

“T am waiting to hear about the 
parole,” she said. 

“ Well,” he answered bluntly, “ it’s 
this way. If he will promise not to bear 
arms against Germany for the rest of 
the war, they'll send him back to you. 
Edmond won't give that promise un- 
less you ask it. And if he gives it, and 
comes back to Strasburg, a week will 
find him on the fortifications.” 

“In which case? ” 

“In which case they will shoot him 
when we take the city.” 

He did not speak boastfully, but 
there was behind his words a soupcon 
of that arrogance which victory may 
give even to a man incapable of com- 
mon emotions. She heard’ him as one 
who neither counseled nor dissuaded 
her, but left everything to her own 
judgment. Never had she been asked 
to decide a question so momentous. 

“You know that I cannot write it,” 
she exclaimed hotly. “ He would think 
I did not wish him to return.” 

“ Very well—but you know what you 
are risking. He will certainly be shot 
when we come in.” 

“Oh, my God,” she said, “ what a 
cruel thing war is! ” 

“ To the vanquished, of course. The 
mischief is that our French friends 
never know when they are vanquished. 
Edmond will be like the others. He 
will give his word and break it.” 

“JT don’t believe it,” she exclaimed 
emphatically. “ When he comes to the 
Place Kleber he will listen to me. I 
shall make it a point of honor between 
us. He may break his word to you, 
but he never will to me.” 

















“ Then, write the letter now. It shall 
go to Ulm tomorrow. I don’t hunger 
for the sights of Strasburg, you may be 
sure. Tonight will see me the other 
side of the river, and thankful to be 
there.” 

“Brandon,” she exclaimed, “ how 
much I owe to you!” 

He laughed. 

“T should be a poor man if all my 
ledger accounts were like yours, Bea- 
trix.” 

He began to pace the room that she 
might write uninterruptedly. For a 
long while she sat contemplating the 
white paper before her. Though she 
had combated his assertions, she knew 
in her heart that he spoke the truth,.and 
that the letter which brought her hus- 
band back to Strasburg might also be 
his death warrant. Edmond would 
never resist the spirit then prevailing 
in Strasburg. He would go tp the forti- 
fications, and the Prussians would 
take him there. They would shoot him 
as one who had broken his parole, and 
hers would be the word which called 
him back to his doom. She could not 
write that word ; she must leave it to his 
judgment, she thought. Nor could she 
tell him why she hesitated. Impossible 
to say, “ I fear that you will break your 
oath.” Rather, she wrote words of love 
and sympathy, narrating all that had 
happened at Strasburg, her meeting 
with her old friend, Brandon North, on 
the evening of the battle, the strange 
companion she had found upon the 
road, the anticipations of a siege, the 
news that the Prussians were at Schil- 
tigheim. But she did not say, “ Come 
back to me,” and there were tears in 
her eyes when she sealed the letter. 

“Well,” said Brandon, who had 
watched her closely, “ you have fin- 
ished it?” 

She turned away sadly. 

“T have flattered you by taking your 
opinion.” 

“Oh, I don’t count in the matter. 
But I am sure you are wise, Beatrix. 
Another month will finish this busi- 
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ness. Better for him to come home 
then, with whole bones, than now—to 
God knows what. And you—of course, 
you are leaving Strasburg?” 

“ Leaving Strasburg—why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Because the Prussians are at Schil- 
tigheim.” 

“Is that all?” 

He laughed—almost brutally, she 
thought. 

“Not at all—it is only the be- 
ginning. In a month there will be no 
Strasburg to remain in. Forgive me if 
I am too frank. One seems able to talk 
to you as one talks to no one else. I 
suppose it’s because we’re both Eng- 
lish, Beatrix.” 

She thought that the confession was 
an indirect sneer at her hreband; her 
cheeks crimsoned in resentment. 

“ There is no other country but Eng- 
land!” she exclaimed ironically. 

“T think so,” he said simply. 

The great pride of his belief appealed 
to her. She held out her hands to him. 

“Edmond is your friend,” she ex- 
claimed. “ You will except him always. 
And I am very grateful to you, Bran- 
don—more grateful than I can say.” 

He poohpoohed her expression of 
thanks, and was about to take leave of 
her when a face thrust close to the win- 
dow made them both draw back. It 
was the face of Gatelet, the officer of the 
n:iional guard, whom they had passed 
in the street an hour ago. Visible for an 
instant, it disappeared at once as the 
man turned with a startled exclamation 
and took a step to the window. 

“ Gatelet—by all that’s unlucky! ” he 
said, standing irresolute and concealing 
from her all that moment meant to him. 
She, in turn, was conscious of a tremor 
of excitement and of dread unlike to 
anything she had ever known. 

“Oh, my God, Brandon—if he 
should have recognized you!” 

He forced a laugh, but took up his 
hat as he spoke. 

“ Well,” he said, feigning merriment, 
“it would certainly be unpleasant.” 
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“ But you will leave Strasburg—now, 
this moment? ” 

“ Not atall. Iam going for a walk to 
the café of the Contades.” 

“ To tell the city that you are here.” 

He began to put on his gloves. 

“ Gatelet certainly recognized me or 
he would not have come back. As he 
does not know my business, and will 
not trouble himself to guess it, the odds 
are that he takes me for a spy. In that 
case I am going to give them a run 
for their money, Beatrix. Once the sun 
does me the favor to set, I shall get to 
Schiltigheim without trouble. Mean- 
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while I prefer the open—you under- 
stand.” : 

They left the house together. There 
was no one before its doors. She 
watched him striding along the road to 
the gardens. She knew that he had 
come to the city for her sake, and she 
trembled when she contemplated the 
position in which his friendship for her 
had placed him. 

Nor could she hide it from herself 
that she was helping one who yesterday 
was, and tomorrow would be, the 
enemy of that country which had given 
her a lover and a home. 


(To be continued.) 





THE REAL TOMB OF.COLUMBUS. 


BY FELIX AUCAIGNE. 


THE CURIOUS CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SPAIN AND SANTO DOMINGO OVER THE REMAINS OF 
COLUMBUS—EVIDENCE THAT THE BODY OF AMERICA’S DISCOVERER STILL LIES IN 
AMERICAN SOIL, AND THE FINE MEMORIAL RECENTLY BUILT TO MARK HIS GRAVE. 


yrds the amusing incidents of re- 

cent history was the double funer- 
al solemnly performed, in two widely 
distant places, over the supposed re- 
mains of Christopher Columbus. In 
December the Spanish authorities re- 
moved with great pomp, from the ca- 
thedral of Havana to the cruiser Conde 
de Venadito, what they paraded as the 
bones of the immortal Italian who dis- 
covered America. At that very time 
the patriotic citizens of Santo Domingo 
were rejoicing in their possession of the 
real, genuine, and officially authentica- 
ted ashes of Christopher Columbus, 
and in the success of their plan for 
marking his grave with a monument of 
befitting magnificence. Each people, 
confident in their records, pursued their 
celebrations, the Spaniards burying 
their casket at Seville, while the Do- 
minicans assert that Spain will harbor 
only the body of the great navigator’s 
son, Diego. 

Seven years after Columbus died in 
poverty. and neglect at Valladolid, in 


1506, his remains were removed to the 
monastery of Las Cuevas, in Seville. In 
1537 his body, with that ofhis son, Diego 
Columbus, was carried across the At- 
lantic to the city of Santo Domingo, 
which was then the most important 
European settlement in the new world. 
Both were laid to rest in the Santo Do- 
mingo cathedral, and a few years later 
a grave was made by their side for Co- 
lumbus’ grandson, Luis, Duke of Vera- 
gua. The great admiral himself had 
asked that he should be buried in the 
West Indian island, whose charms he 


extolled in a letter to his royal 
patrons, Ferdinand and _ Isabella. 
“There is not in the world,” he 


wrote, “a better people or a better 
land. They love their neighbors as 
themselves, and their discourse is ever 
sweet and gentle and accompanied by 
a smile.” 

Up to this point the facts of the case 
are undisputed, but here doubt and con- 
troversy begin. In 1655, Santo Domin- 
go being menaced-by a British fleet, the 
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THE MAUSOLEUM RECENTLY ERECTED IN THE CRYPT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO, TO 
MARK THE SPOT WHERE IT IS BELIEVED THAT THE BODY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
ACTUALLY LIES. 


archbishop, Francisco Pio, commanded 
that the vaults in which lay the three na- 
tional heroes should be covered deep 
with earth, to hide their whereabouts 
from the dreaded enemies. The Domin- 
icans doubtless believed—and, indeed, 
they were not wholly without reason for 
believing—that English sailors in those 
days enjoyed nothing better than pro- 
faning the sanctuaries of a hostile faith. 
M 6 


Thus it came about that a synod which 
assembled in 1683 declared that “ the 
exact place where rest the remains of 
Columbus has been confided to tradi- 
tion.” 

The next chapter in the history of 
these famous ashes is dated 1783. Then, 
according to the statement of the cap- 
tain general of the island, Don Ysidoro 
Peralta, “ while repairing the chancel of 
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““COLUMBUS RECEIVED BY FERDINAND AND ISABELLA AT GRANATI 


AFTER HIS THIRD VOYAGE ’’— 


RELIEF ON THE COLUMBUS MAUSOLEUM AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


the cathedral, a leaden box without any 
inscription on it was encountered, which 
was known to contain the remains of 
Columbus according to a constant 
and invariable tradition, which said that 
the remains of Columbus were at the 
right of the chancel.” The correctness 
of this tradition was demonstrated later 
by inscriptions found on the coffin of 
the great admiral. 


In 1795, by the treaty of Basel, Spain 
ceded to France her claim—which had 
long been nothing more than a nominal 
one—to sovereignty over the island of 
Haiti; but she expressly reserved the 
right to take the bones of Columbus to 
Havana, and the transfer was made at 
the end of that year. But in disinter- 
ring the admiral’s body, the Spanish 
commissioners found no external mark 


** COLUMBUS, ON HIS WAY TO THE SPANISH COURT, INTRUSTING HIS SON DIEGO TO THE PRIESTS 
OF LA RABLDA’’—RELIEF ON THE COLUMBUS MAUSOLEUM AT SANTO DOMINGO. 
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“COLUMBUS EXPLAINING HIS PROJECT TO THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA’’—RELIEF ON THE 


COLUMBUS MAUSOLEUM AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


to show the exact spot where it lay, nor 
had they any documentary evidence to 
guide them. Apparently they accepted 
the statement made by the cathedral au- 
thorities, and did little or nothing to as- 
certain its correctness. They opened 


a vault at the place pointed out, took 
from it a leaden box containing human 
remains, and carried these off to Hava- 





** LAS CASAS PROTECTING THE FREEDOM OF THE INDIANS’’—RELIEF ON THE COLUMBUS MAUSOLEUM 
AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


na, where they were duly laid in the old 
cathedral. 

The people of Santo Domingo have 
always asserted that the body taken to 
Cuba was not that of the discoverer of 
America but that of his son, Diego Co- 
lumbus. Their tradition is that the Do- 
minican ecclesiastics, who were natu- 
rally very unwilling to lose their vener- 

















ated relic, purposely misled the Span- 
iards. Independent investigators who 
have studied the scanty evidence pro- 
curable, agree that it supports their 
contention. It is said that the official 












THE REAL TOMB OF COLUMBUS. 893 


the Santo Domingo cathedral, the lead- 
en case containing the bones of Luis 
Columbus was found and identified. 
Next to it was found the empty grave 
from which the Spaniards took the 


a QUISQUEYA GUARDING THE ASHES OF COLUMBUS’’—THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF THE COLUMBUS 
MAUSOLEUM AT SANTO DOMINGO. QUISQUEYA IS THE INDIAN NAME OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


report of Sefior Hidalgo, the secretary 
of the Spanish commission, contains 
statements which go far toward proving 
that the coffin exhumed in 1795 was the 
same as that in which Diego Columbus 
was buried. 

In 1877 new and striking testimony 
came to light. During some repairs to 





body they carried to Havana. Con- 
tinuing their search, the cathedral au- 
thorities found a third vault, larger and 
more prominently placed than the 
others ; and from it they lifted a casket 
bearing inscriptions which, as deci- 
phered by the Domiricans, proclaimed 
it the coffin of Christopher Columbus. 
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** COLUMBUS LANDING IN AMERICA, OCTOBER I2, I1492’’—RELIEF FROM THE COLUMBUS MAUSOLEUM 
AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


A public declaration was made, in the admiral’s body had been positively 

presence of all the foreign consuls, in- identified. 

cluding the representative of Spain, The movement for the building of a 

that the real resting place of the great worthy mausoleum for the discoverer 
of America was undertaken 

F,. I aa a ~C#by ‘tthe Junta Nacional Co- 





lumbiana, a committee of 
leading citizens of the Do- 
minican republic, with the 
assistance of the govern- 
ment of General Heureaux. 
Curiously enough, both the 
architect and the sculptor 
to whom the execution of 
the work was _ intrusted 
were Spaniards—the for- 
mer being Fernando Ro- 
meu, the latter Pedro Car- 
bonell. It took eighteen 
months to complete the 
tomb, of which several il- 
lustrations are given here- 
with. It stands forty five 
feet high, and is richly dec- 
orated with bas reliefs and 
statues, historical groups 
and allegorical figures in 
bronze and marble. The 
whole structure is placed in 
an ingeniously and artistic- 
ally constructed crypt un- 
der the old cathedral, and 


was dedicated, with an im- 

THE SARCOPHAGUS IN THE CENTRAL SPACE OF THE MAUSO- ; 
LEUM, CONTAINING WHAT IS BELIEVED TO BE THE BODY pressive ceremony, on the 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 5th of last December. 
























OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. 


BY RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON. 


THE STORY OF THE STRUGGLE IN WHICH THE 


A TRIUMPH, OPENING A NEW ERA OF OUR NATIONAL EXPANSION—THE 


SIXTH INSTALMENT TELLS THE 


STORY OF THOSE EVENTFUL 


DAYS OF LAST SUMMER WHEN SHAFTER AND SAMPSON 
WERE BELEAGUERING THE SPANISH 
STRONGHOLD OF SANTIAGO. 


ANTIAGO DE CUBA is almost 
the most ancient European settle- 

mént in America. Founded in 1514 by 
Spanish colonists sent from Santo Do- 
mingo by Diego Columbus, it was for a 
time the capital of Cuba. In 1873 it 
was the scene of the shooting of the 
Virginius prisoners. Other notable 
names in its annals are those of Antom- 
marchi, Napoleon’s physician and biog- 
rapher at St. Helena, who settled here 
after the emperor’s death; of Adelina 
Patti, who is said to have made her first 


public appearance in Santiago, shortly 
before her recorded début in New York ; 
and of the notorious * Boss ” Tweed, 
who made it his first hiding place after 
his flight from the United States. But 
the old city was destined to have more 
history between May and August of 
1898 than it had had in its four centu- 
ries of previous existence. 

No American war ships appeared off 
Santiago until May 18, when the St. 
Louis and the Wompatuck cut the ¢a- 
ble to Jamaica. Cervera’s squadron ar- 





THE FLEET OF TRANSPORTS THAT CARRIED SHAFTER’S ARMY FROM TAMPA TO SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


* Santiago de Cuba—commonly abbreviated to “ Santiago” by Americans, to “ Cuba ™ by its own citizens--is named after 


the patron saint of old Spain, St. James the elder, whose body is supposed to lie at Santiago de Compostella, near Corunna. 


UNITED STATES WON SO REMARKABLE 
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MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM R. SHAFTER, COMMANDING THE FIFTH CORPS, THE ARMY THAT 
CAPTURED SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


rived on the 19th. During the follow- 
ing week the St. Paul watched the har- 
bor entrance, 2nd her commander, 
Captain Sigsbee, formerly of the Maine, 
made sketches of it. On the 26th 
Schley came up, withdrew at once, and 
returned on the 28th ; but even yet there 
was no close blockade of the port. The 
Spaniards had plenty of time to con- 
tinue their voyage unmolested, had 


they been able to fill their empty bun- 
kers.* 


SLOW COALING AT SANTIAGO. 


The 


* For some days after Sampson’s arrival, with good luck, 
they might have escaped with little loss. As late as June 15 
the admiral warned his captains that through carelessness 
in maintaining positions there were times when “the fleet 
is so scattered that it would be perfectly possible for the 
enemy to come out of the harbor and meet with very little 
opposition.” Gradually, howevér, the blockade became more 
and more perfect, especially at night. . 


There was coal at Santiago. 
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navy depot had 2,300 tons of Welsh 
steam coal, and fuel was requisitioned 
from the Juragua mines (owned by an 
American company), and from the little 
local railway ; but there were no proper 
appliances for getting it aboard. The 
cruisers could not come up to the coal- 
ing piers, which were in such shallow 
water that only lighters could lie at 
them, and not more than two boats 
could be loaded at once. When baskets 
were ordered for carrying the coal, very 
few could be found in the city. It was 




























BRIGADIER GENERAL H.W. LAWTON, COMMANDING 
THE SECOND DIVISION OF SHAFTER’S CORPS. 
From a photograph by Havens, Jacksonville. 


almost equally difficult to supply the 
fleet with the fresh water it needed. 
Work went on day and night, and 
some of the ships were able to move on 
the morning of May 25, when the Co- 
lon went down to a position inside the 
harbor mouth. She was just in time to 
witness the St. Paul’s capture of the 
collier Restormel—a disaster which it 
would seem that she might have pre- 
vented. Lieutenant Miller* explains 
that she could not, in his opinion, have 
reached the scene in time; that she 
could not spare the fuel that would have 
been burned in a chase; and that the 
sea was so rough that she might have 
grounded in going down the channel. 
All this would scarcely have prevented 
most of the American captains 
from an effort to reach the enemy. 
, Inthe afternoon of thatday (May 
25) the Vizcaya joined the Colon, 
both ships anchoring where their 
*“ Combates y Capitulacion de Santiago de Cuba,” 
by Lieutenant Jose Miiller y Tejeiro, who was sec- 


MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, COMMANDING THE ond in command of the local naval office during the 


CAVALRY DIVISION OF SHAFTER’S CORPS. siege. ‘The United States Navy Department has 
published a translation of most of this interesting 


From his latest photograph by W. F. Turner, Boston. record. 

















broadsides commanded the channel, but 
neither vessel, it appears, being sighted 
by the St. Paul. Coal was still coming 
out to them in lighters. The Pluton had 
reconnoitered outside on 
the 24th; on the 29th both 
of the destroyers went out, 
but attempted no attack, 
though Schley’s squadron 
was in sight. The first ex- 
change of shots was on the 
afternoon of May 31, at 
too long range for damage 
on either side, though the 
Spaniards—too easily 
elated, as usual—believed 
that they had hit two of 
the American ships, and 
the officer who wrote the 
Colon’s log cheerfully re- 
corded that the assailants 
“retired in disorder.” 
Schley reported to Wash- 
ington that his reconnais- 
sance “ was intended prin- 
cipally to injure or destroy 
the Colon,” which for three 
days had been lying in 
plain sight in the harbor 
entrance. This makes it 
dificult to understand 
why the commodore’s order was 
to engage at a distance of seven 
thousand yards, and why tthe fir- 
ing, which lasted only about ten min- 
utes, was actually done at a still greater 
range—from eight thousand to eleven 
thousand yards.* Next morning 
Sampson arrived, and, probably in ex- 
pectation that the enemy, thus rein- 
forced, would make a more persistent 
attack, the two cruisers withdrew fur- 
ther into the harbor out of sight from 
the sea. 


THE BLOCKADE OF SANTIAGO. 


Sampson’s first order of blockade, is- 
sued June 2, arranged his fleet in two 
squadrons, the first consisting of the 

* So stated in the detailed reports of Captain Evans of the 
Iowa and Captain Higginson of the Massachusetts, who add 
that with their gun sights set at these ranges most of their 


shots fell short. ‘Do not go in any closer” was signaled to 
the squadron. 
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New York, the Iowa, the Oregon, the 
New Orleans, the Mayflower, and the 
Porter, under the admiral’s direct com- 
mand; the second, under Commodore 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JACOB FORD KENT, COMMANDING THE 
FIRST DIVISION OF SHAFTER’S CORPS. 


Schley, including the Brooklyn, the 
Massachusetts, the Texas, the Marble- 
head, and the Vixen. Both squadrons 
formed a single line, drawn in a semi- 
circle off the harbor mouth, Sampson’s 
ships on the east and Schley’s on the 
west, the battleships in the center of the 
line, and the swifter cruisers on the 
flanks. In the daytime the distance 
from the Morro was to be six miles; at 
night the blockaders were to draw in 
closer. 

This simple plan was soon modified, 
Sampson devoting much care and 
thought to its elaboration, and finally 
evolving a remarkably effective forma- 
tion. In this perfected arrangement the 
night watch was drawn up in three 
lines. The first, a mile from the Morro, 
consisted of three picket boats—steam 
launches from the men of war; the sec- 
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ond, two miles out, of three videttes, 
chosen from the smaller vessels of the 
fleet ; the third, from three to four miles 
from shore, of the battleships and cruis- 


LIEUTENANT VICTOR BLUE, OF THE SUWANEE, AFTERWARDS COM- 
MANDER OF THE CAPTURED GUNBOAT ALVARADO. 
From a photograph by Buffham, Annapolis. 


ers. The novel and ingenious feature 
of the blockade was the advancing of 
one battleship to the line of videttes, 
where it held a_ searchlight steadily 
upon the entrance of the harbor, ma- 
king it impossible for even a small boat 
to slip out unseen ; while one of her sis- 
ter ships lay close at hand, ready to use 
her guns in case of fire from the enemy. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE SPANISH DE- 
FENSES. 


Throughout the blockade, with the 
exception of an occasional rifle shot at 
the picket boats, the Spaniards never 
fired upon the American ships at night, 
though the latter constantly lay within 
a moderate range. This fact, which 
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caused no little wonderment at the time 
—for, as was said by Captain Chadwick 
of the New York, “ we, had the case 
been reversed, would not have been so 
forbearing ’’—was due 
in part, perhaps, to that 
disinclination for the 
offensive which seems 
to be a traditional and 
characteristic trait of 
the Spanish military 
genius; but it can be 
explained more directly 
by their lack of good 
guns and shortage of 
ammunition and pro- 
jectiles. The Morro 
battery, just east of the 
Morro Castle—which 
latter was armed with 
ancient bronze cannon 
—had only four guns 
as large as sixteen cen- 
timeter (six inch) cali- 
ber, and these were 
muzzle loaders. The 
Socapa battery, on the 
other side of the en- 
trance, had two good 
sixteen centimeter 
Hontoria guns, taken 
from the cruiser Reina 
Mercedes. Two sim- 
ilar weapons were 
mounted at Punta Gorda, nearly a mile 
up the harbor. There were other small 
batteries along the channel, at Estrella 
Point and along the hillside under the 
Socapa, but these had no heavy guns. 
After his brief and cautious bom- 
bardment of May 31, Schley had re- 
ported that the Spanish fortifications 
were “ well provided with long range 
guns of large caliber.” Sampson esti- 
mated their strength more accurately 
when he said, in the instructions he is- 
sued on the day after his arrival (June 
2): “It is not considered that the shore 
batteries are of sufficient power to do 
any material injury to battleships.” But 
for the certainty that the channel was 
mined, it may be taken for granted that 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN C. BATES, COMMAND- 
ING AN INDEPENDENT BRIGADE OF 
SHAFTER’S CORPS. 


From a photograph by Strauss, St. Louis. 


the admiral would speedily have forced 
an entrance into the bay, and would 
have destroyed or captured Cervera’s 
fleet without waiting for the army. No 
doubt he remembered Farragut’s 
“Damn the torpedoes!” but he also 
remembered the fate of the Maine—a 
fate that probably awaited the first ship 
to enter. 


SOME FALSE ALARMS. 


It is noteworthy, too, that the Span- 
iards never made an attempt at attack- 
ing with their torpedo cruisers. In 
bolder hands these might have proved 
dangerous weapons, and in the early 
days of the blockade they caused much 
anxiety. “ The end to be attained justi- 
fies the risk of torpedo attack, and that 
risk must be taken,” Sampson said in 
an order dated June 7. There were 
several false alarms. The first was on 
the night of May 29, when the Vixen 
signaled, “ Enemy’s torpedo boat sight- 
ed,” and after some random firing it 
was discovered that the supposed tor- 
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pedo boat was a train on the narrow 
gauge railway that runs along the beach 
near Fort Aguadores.* A few nights 
later the New Orleans gave the alarm, 
and a stream of shot was hurled at a 
mysterious dark object, which proved, 
when the valorous Yankee dashed in to 
cut off its retreat, to be a floating mass 
of seaweed. After this, Sampson’s per- 
fecting of the blockade, and especially 
his effective use of searchlights, les- 
sened the danger, and greatly relieved 
the strain upon his crews. 

On the morning of the Merrimac’s 
dramatic suicide (June 3) Cadet Pow- 
ell’s steam launch, though it was ob- 
served and fired at, waited off the Mor- 
ro until hope for the escape of Hobson 
and his men was abandoned. Their 
fate was not known to the fleet till 
the afternoon, when a Spanish tug came 
out flying a flag of truce, and the Vixen, 
whom Sampson sent to meet her, found 
that she carried Cervera’s chief of staff, 
Captain Bustamente, with a message 





BRIGADIER GENERAL ADNA R. CHAFFEE, COM- 
MANDING A BRIGADE OF LAWTON’S DIVISION. 


From a photograph by Schumacher, Los Angeles, 





* Reported by Captain Higginson of the Massachusetts, 
August s. 





















announcing that the collier’s crew were 
prisoners. The message, sent in recog- 
nition of the dramatic bravery of their 
exploit, was a fine piece of courtesy on 
the part of the Spanish admiral. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF JUNE 6. 


With the powerful fleet now under 
his command, Sampson was not con- 
tent with merely lying off Santiago and 
waiting for the Spanish ships to come 
out. His next moves against the en- 
emy were his bombardment of the har- 
bor defenses on June 6, and the attack 
on Guantanamo Bay on the 7th. 

The former was intended to destroy 
the Spanish batteries, or at least to in- 
jure and weaken them enough to make 





COLONEL E. P. PEARSON, COMMANDING A 
BRIGADE OF KENT’S DIVISION. 


it safe for the blockading squadron to 
close in around the entrance of the har- 
bor. ‘The admiral issued an order of 
battle on the 5th, and after 
sunrise the next morning 
his two divisions formed 
in a double column, head- 
ing inshore. At twenty 
minutes to eight a tremen- 
dous fire was opened with 
every gun that could be 
brought to bear, Samp- 
son’s ships, on the east, 
bombarding the Morro 
and Fort Aguadores, 
about three miles further 
east; Schley’s, on the 
west, devoting their atten- 
tion to the Socapa. 

The hail of projectiles 
hurled upon the Spanish 
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COLONEL EVAN MILES, COM- 
MANDING A BRIGADE OF 
LAWTON’S DIVISION. 







SPAIN. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL S. B. M. YOUNG, COMMAND- 
ING A BRIGADE OF WHEELER’S DIVISION. 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


batteries during the next three 
hours was probably the heaviest ever 
fired from the guns of a fleet, not 
excepting the British bombardment of 
Alexandria in 1882. Beginning at 
three miles’ distance, the ships worked 
in until they were within two thousand 
yards of the forts, where they used their 
rapid fire weapons as well as their big 
rifles, about two thousand 
shots being fired in all. It 
was a still, misty morning, 
with no swell to disconcert 
the American gunners, 
though heavy showers oc- 
casionally obscured their 
aim. 

In the afternoon Samp- 
son reported to Washing- 
ton* that he had silenced 
the works quickly without 
“* Until he had a cable station at Playa 
del Este, on Guantanamo Bay, Samp- 
son’s usual method of communicating 
with Washington, while off Santiago, 
was by sending a despatch boat—which 
sometimes, as in the present case, was 


a newspaper tug—to the Mole St. 
Nicholas, Haiti. The station at Playa 


del Este was opened on June 21. 
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injury of any kind.” “ Silenced,” in 
the report of a bombardment, is, of 
course, a very indefinite word. It 
may merely mean that the gun- 
ners have been driven to shelter, to 
return when the enemy’s fire ceases; 
and such seems to have been the 
case in this instance. The batteries 
were frequently hit—they had three 
men killed and forty wounded, princi- 
pally in the Morro; but little or no in- 
jury was done to the guns. It was a 
signal proof of the difficulty of firing 
effectively from shipboard upon fortifi- 
cations that stand high above the water. 
Most of the American shells shattered 
themselves against the rocks of the 
Morro and the Socapa. Many passed 
over the heights, and fell inland, or in 
the waters of the inner bay. Here, in- 
deed, the principal damage was done. 
Most of the village on Smith Key was 
destroyed, some of its inhabitants only 
escaping by standing waist deep in the 
water. The Reina Mercedes, moored 
near the key, was struck by thirty five 
shells, and was twice set on fire; her 
second officer, Commander Acosta, and 
five seamen were killed, and twelve 
wounded. 

The reply of the batteries was feeble 
and ineffective. The six inch guns in 
the Socapa fired forty seven shots, those 
at Punta Gorda, which seldom had a 
ship in line, only seven. None of the 
vessels was injured, though the Massa- 
chusetts was hit once, and another shot 
went through her flag. 

During the bombardment the Suwa- 
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SAMPSON’S FIRST ORDER OF BLOCKADE OFF 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 
8m 


SAMPSON’S FINAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE NIGHT 
BLOCKADE OFF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


nee entered the mouth of the small har- 
bor of Cabanas, about a mile and a half 
west of the Socapa, and silenced a bat- 
tery there. In the afternoon she made 
a landing further west, at Aserraderos, 
where for three days she lay landing 
arms and ammunition for a Cuban 
force under Colonel Cebreco, a part of 
General Jesus Rabi’s brigade. 


THE EXPLOIT OF LIEUTENANT BLUE. 


This communication with the insur- 
gents led to one of the notable individ- 
ual exploits of the war. Commander 
Delehanty of the Suwanee, being or- 
dered by Sampson to get positive as- 
surance of the presence of Cervera’s 
ships in the blockaded harbor,* and be- 
lieving, as he afterwards reported, that 
“reliable information could not be se- 
cured through the insurgent forces,” 
assigned the task to his second officer, 
Lieutenant Victor Blue, who had been 
ashore, only a few days before, on a mis- 
sion to the Cubans in Matanzas prov- 
ince. Wearing his uniform and side 
arms, Lieutenant Blue landed at Aser- 
raderos on the 11th and went inland to 
the camp of .General Rabi, who fur- 
n:shed him with a guide and a mule, 
and sent him on to an insurgent post 
nearer Santiago. Here he found three 
other guides, with whom he made his 
way through the Spanish lines to a hill- 
top overlooking the bay, where he 
could see vessels that were unmistak- 
“* The information was urgently needed to disprove the 


report that some of the Spanish ships had escaped, and had 
been sighted off the north coast of Cuba. See page grr. * 
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ably Cervera’s. He was back at Rabi’s 
camp on the evening of the 12th, and 
reported on the Suwanee next morning, 
after a daring journey of seventy miles 
through the enemy's country. 

A fortnight later (June 25) the same 
officer went ashore again, as Sampson 
desired once more to verify the position 
of the enemy’s squadron. Again he ac- 
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PLAN OF THE HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


complished his mission successfully, 
though his journey was more danger- 
ous than before, the Spaniards having 
occupied the hills west of Santiago in 
force, with intrenched lines at several 
points, in expectation of an attack from 
that direction by American troops. 


AN AMERICAN BASE IN CUBA. 

The operations in Guantanamo Bay, 
which began on June 7, marked a step 
of cardinal importance in the naval 
campaign—the securing of the first 
American foothold on the Cuban coast. 
As a station for coaling, cable commu- 
nication, and refitting, it proved to be 
of the greatest value to Sampson’s 
ships. The admiral might indeed have 
found it difficult, or even impossible, to 








maintain an effective blockade of San- 
tiago had Key West, nearly a thousand 
miles away, remained his only available 
base. Especially would it have been 
so in case of stormy weather. It was 
only by the good fortune which seemed 
to follow our forces throughout the war 
that our fleet, in waters notorious for 
their: hurricanes, encountered few 
rough seas and no serious gale. 

The seizure of the bay had figured, 
no doubt, in the war plans discussed at 
Washington before hostilities began; 
and when Cervera was shut in at San- 
tiago the American strategists naturally 
turned their attention to the convenient 
harbor that lies some thirty five miles 
further east. On May 28 Secretary 
Long suggested its capture, both to 
Sampson—then at Key West—and to 
Schley ; and on the 29th he telegraphed 
the former that Captain Goodrich, who 
had reconnoitered the place on his cable 
cutting expedition (May 19), reported 
the Spanish position there to be very 
weak. “ The seizure of, immediately, is 
recommended,” the secretary added. 

Nor was it necessary to call upon the 
army to supply a garrison; the navy 
had at hand a sufficient force of its own. 
As long ago as April 16—five days be- 
fore war began—an order was sent to 
New York to organize a marine bat- 
talion immediately. Just six days later 
the battalion started southward on the 
transport Panther—647 officers and 
men, commanded by Lieutenant Colo- 
nel R. W. Huntington, and divided into 
five companies of infantry and one of 
artillery, with four small rapid fire guns. 
On April 29 it reached Key West, 
where it was held in readiness for just 
such service as was now in prospect 
at Guantanamo. 


THE FIRST ATTACK ON GUANTANAMO 
BAY. 

The bay of Guantanamo consists of 
an outer and an inner basin, connected 
by a narrow channel running through a 
cluster of islands. When the Marble- 
head and the Yankee entered the outer 
basin, on the morning of June 7, they 


















found that the Spanish defenses con- 
sisted of the gunboat Sandoval, which, 
after firing a few shots, retreated into 
the upper harbor; an old fort on Toro 
Key, near the town of Caimanera, 
which was speedily silenced; and a 
blockhouse, near the cable station at 
Playa del Este (‘‘ Eastern Shore”’), 
which was shelled and demolished. The 
American ships did not follow the San- 
doval, as the entrance of the inner bay 
was known to be laid with mines, and 
the outer basin afforded the sheltered 
anchorage that Sampson needed. Their 
task done, the Yankee returned to San- 
tiago, while the Marblehead remained 
-to secure possession, which was 
clinched on the 10th, when the Panther 
arrived from Key West, by landing the 
marine battalion. 

The marines pitched their camp— 
which they named Camp McCalla, after 
the commander of the Marblehead—on 
the ridge above the cable station, where 
the demolished blockhouse had stood. 
The site chosen was not an easy one to 
defend, being conspicuously set in a 
clearing on the brow of the ridge, which 
was commanded by a higher hill a little 
further inland, while a dense growth of 
manigua scrub, affording perfect cover, 
came up within fifty yards of the tents. 
Apparently no attack was expected ; no 
trenches were dug, and the artillery was 
not sent ashore. 


THE MARINES’ HARD FIGHT. 


Under the fire of the ships the Span- 
iards had withdrawn from the neigh- 
borhood, but in the evening of the 12th 
they returned, and from the safe cover 
of the bushes opened a galling fire that 
never ceased for three days and nights. 
The marines’ position was a trying one ; 
they had no shelter and could get no 
rest; and had the enemy’s marksman- 
ship been better they must have suf- 
fered severely. Their rapid fire guns 
were landed on the 12th, but it was dif- 
ficult to reply effectively to the fire of 
the Spanish sharpshooters, whose 


smokeless powder gave little sign of 
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their whereabouts. That night the ene- 
my came in some force up to the edge 
of the clearing, but did not attempt to 
rush the camp—perhaps owing to the 
furious firing of the marines, who, 
almost exhausted by the strain, ob- 
served no fire discipline, and poured 
away their ammunition in a wild fusil- 
lade. 

On the next day (June 13) shelter 
trenches were dug, and some Cubans 
came into camp with useful reports of 
the enemy’s movements. Acting on 
their information, Captain George F. 
Elliott was sent out, on the 14th, with 
two companies of marines and fiity 
Cubans, to destroy a well from which 
the Spaniards had been drawing their 
water supply. Captain Elliott marched 
six miles through the scrub, in a heat 
so intense that twenty three of his men 
were prostrated, though all of them re- 
covered; and not only did he succeed 
in choking the well, but he attacked and 
routed a Spanish force whose numbers 
were variously reported at from two 
hundred to five hundred, killingiorty or 
more of them, taking eighteen prison- 
ers, and capturing a heliograph signal 
apparatus. The prisoners, who belonged 
to the Sixty Fourth regiment of the 
line, told their captors that the soldiers 
at Guantanamo had only rice for ra- 
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tions, and had six months’ pay due 
them. 


A NARROW ESCAPE FOR TWO SHIPS. 


As the Spaniards were bringing re- 
inforcements over the bay from Cai- 
manera, Sampson next day (June 15) 
detached the Texas and the Suwanee 
to join the Marblehead in an attack 
upon the defenses of the inner bay, and 
—if it could be reached—upon the 
Sandoval, which had been carrying the 
troops across. The ships bombarded 
the fort on Toro Key till there was 
nothing left to fire at, but did not ven- 
ture to run over the mines into theinner 
bay, and the gunboat again escaped. 
In passing through the channel 
west of Hospital Key, both the Texas 
and the Marblehead had already risked 
serious injury or even destruction. 
Each struck her propeller against a 
contact mine, which failed to explode 
only. because it was incrusted with a 
thick growth of barnacles. Gratitude 
for the vessels’ escape may fairly be di- 
vided between “ divine care,” to which 
the gallant and devout Captain Philip 
attributed it in his report, and the Span- 
iards’ neglect to maintain a proper in- 
spection of their defenses. A number 
of these torpedoes, which were of 
French manufacture, and contained 
464 kilograms (102 Ibs.) of guncotton, 
were afterwards dragged up in the 
channel. 

Besides destroying the Toro Key 
fort, the men of war shelled Point Hica- 
cal, from which some infantry had fired 
on them. The operation was repeated 
on the 17th, and the point was swept 
so clear of cover that the Spaniards 
made no further attempt to hold it. 


THE LOSS OF THE MARINES. 


The whole loss of the marines, dur- 
ing ten days of more or less constant 
fighting, was six men killed and six- 
teen wounded, among the former being 
Surgeon John Blair Gibbs, a New York 
physician of high professional standing, 
who had sought service from patriotic 
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motives. The first three to lose their 
lives were a sergeant and two privates 
who went into the bush as a scouting 
party; and when their bodies were 
found, it was thought that they had 
been mutilated by the enemy. It was 
unfortunate that this shocking allega- 
tion—too shocking to be credible in a 
war with a civilized foe—found its way 
into the official reports, being forward- 
ed by Commander McCalla to Admiral 
Sampson, and by him to Washington, 
where of course it aroused widespread 
horror and indignation. The charge 
was afterwards retracted, the apparent 
mutilation being attributed to the ef- 
fect of Mauser bullets at short range 
The fact, so well established later, that 
the small caliber projectile fired by 
the Spanish rifle inflicts a remarkably 
clean wound, makes it seem more prob- 
able that the ghastly work was done by 
some of those gruesome scavengers of 
Cuba—the buzzards or the land crabs. 


GENERAL PAREJA’S SITUATION. 


The Spanish forces at Guantanamo 
and Caimanera, numbering some five 
thousand men under General Felix 
Pareja, were known to be in great 
straits for food. The stories told by the 
marines’ prisoners were confirmed by 
a letter sent by General Pareja to San- 
tiago, and intercepted by the Cubans, 
who hanged the messenger. It told 
how on the, 7th seven ships—the gen- 
eral’s enemies multiplied like Falstaff’s 
men in buckram—had attacked Playa 
del Este ; that his guns were not power- 
ful enough to make any effective de- 
fense; and that “ the American squad- 
ron in possession of the outer bay has 
taken it as if for a harbor of rest, they 
having anchored as if in one of their 
own ports.” As to his own situation the 
general said: 


The forces of the brigade here are in good 
spirits. I continue serving out half rations 
of everything, and in that way I expect to 
reach only the end of the month, above all in 
bread, as I have no flour of any kind, and no 
way of getting any, on account of there hav- 
ing been no corn for some time. Quinine 














for the hospitals the same. Town in need- 
ful circumstances. 


ORGANIZING AN ARMY OF INVASION. 


Up to this point the navy, on the 
American side, had been practically the 
sole actor on the stage of war. The 
army missed its chance of an early blow 
at the enemy, as has already been told,* 
by its unreadiness for immediate ac- 
tion; but when the plans for an attack 
upon Havana were perforce postponed, 
the organization of an invading force 
was still pushed as energetically as pos- 
sible. Besides this immediate task, the 
powers of the War Department were 
tremendously taxed by the rapid in- 
crease of the volunteer forces, and the 
necessity for furnishing the recruits with 
equipments. The full nominal strength 
of the army mounted within five weeks 
from less than 30,000 to a little more 
than 280,000. The first call for 125,000 
volunteers was followed by another 
(May 25) for 75,000 more, and Con- 
gress authorized the enlistment of four 
special forces—ten regiments of volun- 
teer infantry composed of “ immunes,” 
or men not liable to yellow fever infec- 
tion ; three regiments of cavalry, one of 
which was to become famous as the 
“Rough Riders ” ; a volunteer signal 
corps, and an engineer brigade of 3,500 
men. 

The actual enlisted strength rose 
very close to the same figure, reaching, 
in August, a maximum of 58,688 regu- 
lars and 216,029 volunteers, or 274,717 
in all. Less than one fifth of this great 
army saw service in the field—a fact 
which certainly justifies the opinion of 
the commanding general, whose plans, 
submitted shortly before the war began, 
suggested the immediate calling out of 
50,000 volunteers, with 40,000 more to 
be held in reserve and to garrison coast 
defenses. General Miles, to use his own 
words, “ deemed it of the first impor- 
tance to well equip such a force, rather 
than to partly equip a much larger 
number;” but his views were over- 


*Page 753 of MunsEy’s Macazine for February. 
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ruled, not for the only time in the cam- 
paign. 
THE ARMY BASE AT TAMPA, 


At the end of May the War Depart- 
ment began to collect its fleet of trans- 
ports at Tampa, where about 16,000 
troops (the Fifth Corps, commanded by 
Major General Shafter) were en- 
camped, with as many more within easy 
reach at Fernandina and Mobile, be- 
sides some 40,000 at Chickamauga. On 
May 24 Sampson was instructed— 
somewhat prematurely—to be pre- 
pared to convoy forty troopships, car- 
rying 30,000 men, to Cuba. Three days 
later the estimate of the force prepared 
to move suddenly dropped to 10,000, 
and Secretary Long cabled to Schley, 
who was supposed to be blockading 
Santiago, that if Cervera’s squadron 
was in the harbor 


immediate movement against it and the 
town will be made by the navy and division 
of about 10,000 men of the American troops, 
which are ready to embark. 


A similar despatch was sent to Samp- 
son, then at Key West: 


If the Spanish division is proved to be in 
Santiago de Cuba it is the intention of the 
department to make descent immediately 
upon that port with 10,000 men, United 
States troops. You will be expected to 
convoy transports, probably 15 or 20, going 
in person and taking with you the New York 
and Indiana and the Oregon, and as many 
smaller vessels with good batteries as can 
possibly be gathered, to guard against pos- 
sible attack by Spanish torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, etc. 


But Sampson could not wait for the 
unready expedition, and sailed for San- 
tiago on the 29th,* leaving the Indiana 
for convoy duty. Two days later a de- 
spatch was sent after him, from Wash- 
ington, telling him that 25,000 men 
were “ now embarking at Tampa.” On 
June 3, however, he was informed that 
“ General Shafter expects to start from 
Tampa on June 4 with 18,000 or 20,000 
men. 


ae Page 77: of Munssy’s MaGaztne for February. 
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To these puzzling messages Sampson 
replied, on the 4th, with a telegram 
giving information of the Spanish 
forces at Santiago,* and continuing : 


With superior force and insurgent forces, 
which are ready, though mostly needing 
arms, Santiago de Cuba must fall, together 
with ships in port, which cannot be entered 
against obstructions and mines. 


To his report of the bombardment of 
June 6, the admiral added (June 7) : 


If 10,000 men were here, city and fleet 
would be ours within forty eight hours. 
Every consideration demands immediate 
army movement. If delayed, city will be de- 
fended more strongly by guns taken from 
fleet. 


Sampson had been criticised for this 
misleading estimate, as it has been 
termed, of the task Shafter had to un- 
dertake. It may be answered that 
“10,000 men” was not his own sug- 
gestion for the strength of the expedi- 
tion; it was the figure given him from 
Washington as far back as May 27. 
Moreover, the delay that followed 
strengthened the enemy’s position, as 
he had foretold. 


* This telegram appears in three different forms in the 
Printed reports of the War and Navy Departments. In 
Sampson's report the estimate of the Spanish force is given 
thus: “Have received reliable information from Cuban 
officers the Spanish force in this vicinity of Santiago consists 
of 700 men, intrenched in Juraguacito and Daiquiri; 5,000 
men in Santiago de Cuba; in Morro de Cuba, 400 men; at 
other points in the bay, 100 men, with small rapid fire gun 
and submarine mines at various points.” 

In the Bureau of Navigation’s report on “ Operations in 
Conjunction with the Army,” the figures appear thus: “ 7,000 
men intrenched in Juraguacito and Daiquiri, 5,000 men at 
Morro de Cuba, 400 men at other points in the bay, soo men 
with small Hotchkiss 37 mm. rapid fire guns, and submarine 
mines at various points.” 

In the Secretary of War’s report they are given as “7,000 
men intrenched in juraquacito and Daiquiri; 5,000 at Morron 
de Cuba; 4,000 at other points; in bay 500, with small 
Hotchkiss gun.” 

It would appear that the wording of an official cipher 
despatch is not so fixed and unalterable a thing as might be 
supposed. Perhaps none of these variant versions gives the 
admiral’s estimate exactly as he intended it. It seems im- 
probable that 7,000 men would be located in Juraguacito and 
Daiquiri, when the Spanish commander was of course un- 
aware that Shafter would land in that quarter, and was pre- 
paring, as Lieutenant Blue found, to resist an attack on 
the other side of Santiago. It may perhaps be conjectured 
that Sampson meant 7,000 to be his figure for the whole 
force of the Spaniards. Other reasons for this supposition 
are, first, that 7,000 was very near their actual strength; 
second, that it agrees well enough with the admiral’s estimate 
(reported June 11) of about 12,000 regulars and 3.000 militia 
between Santiago and Guantanamo; and third, that in speak- 
ing of the American expedition he uses the terms “superior 
force” in one despatch, and “‘10,000 men” in another, as 
if synonymous—the inference being that he believed the 
Spaniards to have less than 10,000. 
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The delay was a disconcerting one to 
the navy, as vessels for the convoy had 
been withdrawn from the blockade, and 
were lying idle at Key West. On the 
5th Sampson telegraphed to Washing- 
ton that it was “very important we 
should know immediately whether the 
army expedition has sailed.” The Navy 
Department forwarded the message to 
the War Department, and suggested 
“that urgent measures be taken to ter- 
minate the present delay.” 


A REIGN OF CONFUSION AT TAMPA, 


Affairs at Tampa were in a state of 
almost inextricable confusion. “ The 
capacity of the place had been greatly 
exceeded,” as General Shafter very 
conservatively phrased it. The port 
was approached by a single track rail- 
road, which proved unequal to the de- 
mands upon it. For miles the line was 
choked with freight cars, which could 
not be unloaded with any promptitude. 
Few had labels showing their contents, 
and consignments could not be found 
when wanted. There were instances 
of provisions spoiling on the rail- 
way while soldiers suffered from 
insufficient rations, and some of the 
volunteers were actually seen begging 
for food in the streets. No storage fa- 
cilities had been provided. The little 
local post office was overwhelmed with 
the sudden increase of business, and 
could not distribute the freight bills. 

It was useless to send urgent mes- 
sages from Washington ; the officers in 
charge of loading the transports toiled 
day and night, but their best exertions 
were sorely handicapped by the adverse 
conditions under which they had to 
work—conditions due, primarily, to a 
lack of systematic and intelligent pre- 
vision on the part of those responsible 
for the equipment of the troops. One 
of the heads of the army staff subse- 
quently testified before the commission 
that investigated the conduct of the 
campaign, that when, war being immi- 
nent, he suggested the purchase of sup- 
plies for his branch of the service, he 











was informed that “the policy was to 
wait "—a policy curiously suggestive 
of the Spanish motto of “ mafiana.” At 
the same time, much of the blame may 
fairly be traced to Congress, with its 
eagerness for hostilities, and its persist- 
ent refusal to provide a military organi- 
zation adequate to the needs of war. 

On May 30 General Miles left Wash- 
ington to give his personal assistance 
to the task of embarking the expedi- 
tion. From Tampa he telegraphed to 
the War Department (June 5): 


This expedition has been delayed through 
no fault of any one connected with it. It 
contains the principal part of the army,* 
which for intelligence and efficiency is not 
exceeded by any body of troops on earth. 
It contains fourteen of the best conditioned 
regiments of volunteers, the last of which 
arrived this morning. Yet these have never 
been under fire. Between 30 and 40 per cent 
are undrilled, and in one regiment over 300 
men had never fired a gun. . . This en- 
terprise is so important that I desire to go 
with this army corps or to immediately or- 
ganize another and go with it to join this 
and capture position number 2.+ 


The answer to General Miles’ request 
for service was an inquiry how soon he 
could have an expeditionary force 
ready for Porto Rico. It is scarcely 
strange that there should have been 
some impatience at Washington, as ap- 
pears in the peremptory order transmit- 
ted to Shafter by Secretary Alger on 
June 7: 

The President directs you to sail at once 
with what force you have ready. 

Shafter’s reply was: “I will sail to- 
morrow morning. Steam cannot be 
gotten up earlier; ’ and Miles added: 


From the commanding general down to 
the drummer boys, every one is impatient 
to go, and annoyed at the delay. 


A PHANTOM SPANISH FLEET. 


On the 8th nearly 16,000 men were 
on board the transports, and the fleet 
was actually under way for Key West, 
when there came an unexpected and 
unfortunate interruption. 

The converted yacht Eagle, after her 


tPorto Rico. 


* That is, the regular army. 
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brief service with the Flying Squad- 
ron,* had rejoined the north coast 
blockade. On the night of June 7 she 
was cruising in the Nicholas Channel, 
when she sighted a strange ship, which 
did not answer her signals. She ran 
nearer, and made out four vessels, two 
large and two small, heading eastward 
in column, with no lights showing ex- 
cept one at the stern of each ship. For 
more than half an hour she watched 
them, steaming parallel with their 
course, and within a mile of them; and 
as the private night signal had been 
made twice without bringing a re- 
ply—“an omission,” says her com- 
mander, Lieutenant Southerland, 
“ which would have been almost crimi- 
nal in a United States man of war ”— 
it was concluded that the four vessels 
were enemies. The Eagle was headed 
for Key West, and Commodore Re- 
mey, in command there, at once in- 
formed Washington of the news she 
brought: 

Spanish armored cruiser, Spanish cruiser 
second class, and Spanish torpedo boat de- 


stroyers seen by Eagle near Nicholas Chan- 
nel, Cuba. Delay convoy. 


It scarcely seemed possible that four 
of Cervera’s ships had slipped out and 
escaped Sampson’s vigilant watch, or 
that another squadron, of whose move- 
ments our strategists had no informa- 
tion, had arrived from Spain; and the 
Eagle’s disturbing statement might 
have been dismissed at once, had it not 
been confirmed by the Resolute, which 
came into Key West a few hours later 
and reported that she had been chased 
by four strange vessels, near the scene 
of Lieutenant ‘Southerland’s nocturna’ 
adventure. It was manifestly unsafe to 
send out a fleet of unprotected trans- 
ports loaded with troops, when hostile 
war ships were directly in their path, 
and on receipt of the news from Remey 
Secretary Alger at once telegraphed to 
Shafter (June 8): 


Wait until you get further orders before 
you sail. Answer quick. 
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Shafter’s answer, sent the same after- 
noon, was: 


Message received. Vessels are in the 
stream, but will be able to stop them before 
reaching the Gulf. 


The transports were recalled, and the 
vessels waiting at Key West to convoy 
them were ordered out to cruise in 
search of the mysterious Spanish 
squadron. No trace of it could be 
found. Sampson, when he heard of it, 
promptly declared it a myth, and cabled 
his opinion to Secretary Long. He 
cited another case of false alarm—a 
double one—that had just come under 
his notice. The Yankee, returning to 
Santiago from the Mole St. Nicholas, 
had reported that on the night of the 
oth she passed “a squadron of eight 
vessels, one of which was a battleship.” 
The “ eight vessels ” proved to be the 
Resolute (an Old Dominion liner) and 
five smaller auxiliaries, one of which— 
the Scorpion—had sighted the Yankee 
and fired upon her, mistaking her for a 
Spanish torpedo boat destroyer. 
“This,” said Sam; on, “shows how 
easily the most experienced may be de- 
ceived at night at sea;” and he tele- 
graphed to Washington (June 10): 


Have no confidence in the report of Eagle 
as to nationality or character of the vessels, 
and consider very unwise to suspend opera- 
tions on this account. Armored vessel was 
probably Talbot [a British cruiser] ... 
Delay seems to me most unfortunate. 


And again the following day: 


The vessels seen by the Eagle were the 
Armeria, Scorpion, and Supply. They were 
in just that position at time named. 


On the 13th Lieutenant Blue’s dar- 
ing expedition enabled the admiral to 
report positively that Cervera’s six 
ships were still in Santiago harbor. 
By this time the transports were once 
more under orders to sail, and some of 
them started that afternoon, the rest 
getting under way on the 14th. 
Campaigns are not won by com- 
manders who never make a mistake 
and by armies whose organization is 





faultless, for such commanders and 
such armies do not exist. Warfare— 
even victorious warfare—with all its 
outward show of pomp and glory, gen- 
erally proves on closer acquaintance 
to be more full of blunders and errors 
than of brilliant achievements. Shaf- 
ter’s expedition against Santiago was 
successful—sweepingly successful—not 
because its management was without 
blot or blemish, but because it fought 
with unsurpassed valor against an en- 
emy inferior in numbers and weaker in 
resources. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF SHAFTER’S CORPS. 


Its embarkation was of a piece with 
the state of confusion characteristic of 
the camp at Tampa. The transports, 
which had been fitted out for the much 
shorter voyage to Havana, proved un- 
able to accommodate anything like the 
number of men for which they had been 
rated.* The degree of system in the 
assignment of troops to the different 
ships may be judged from the statement 
of Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt that 
when the depot quartermaster allotted 
a transport to the Rough Riders, he 
found that the same vessel had already 
been allotted to two other regiments ; 
and when she came up to the wharf 
there was an exciting race to seize her. 

The commissary supplies taken with 
the expedition were ample in quantity, 
though the quality of some of them has 
been a subject of controversy. There 
was plenty of ammunition for the small 
artillery force. The medical stores 
were found inadequate. Only three 
ambulances were embarked; the sur- 
geon general’s orders prescribed two 
for each regiment, but Colonel Jacobs, 
chief quartermaster of the corps, testi- 
fied that the commanding general or- 
dered them left behind. Before blam- 
ing Shafter for what proved to be a 
serious omission, it must be remem- 


*“ The quartermaster general was not told in advance of 
the proposed size of Shafter’s expedition, or its destination. 
Had it been done, there would have been a vast difference in 
the war transportation work.”—Statement of Colonel Bell, 
of the transportation division of the quartermaster general’s 
office, before the War Investigation Commission, Decem- 
ber 2, 1898. 
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bered that his orders to hurry were im- 
perative, and that space on the trans- 
ports was at a premium. Practically 
nothing had been done to fit the cloth- 
ing of the troops for service in the 
tropics, and the regulars went to Cuba 
in the uniforms they had perhaps been 
wearing, two months before, in Da- 
kota or Montana. Some of the regi- 
ments carried overcoats as well as 
blankets. 

There are discrepancies in different 
accounts of the expedition’s equip- 
ment, due, apparently, to the difficulty 
of exact knowledge as to what was 
taken and what left behind, and what, 
after being carried to Santiago, was 
sent north again without being unload- 
ed. Even the number of men who 
sailed is variously stated. General 
Shafter’s official report puts it at 815 
officers and 16,072 men. General 
Miles, who was at Tampa, reported 803 
officers and 14,935 men; the figure 
given by Secretary Alger to the War 
Investigation Commission was 16,988. 
The corps consisted of the following 
commands : 


FIRST DIVISION (BRIGADIER GENERAL 
: KENT). 

First Brigade (Brigadier General 
Hawkins)—Sixth and Sixteenth In- 
fantry, and Seventy First New York 
Volunteers. 

Second Brigade (Colonel Pearson)— 
Second, Tenth, and Twenty First In- 
fantry. 

Third Brigade (Colonel Wikoff)— 
Ninth, Thirteenth, and Twenty Fourth 
Infantry. 


SECOND DIVISION (BRIGADIER GENERAL 
LAWTON). 


First Brigade (Colonel Van Horn)— 
Eighth and Twenty Second Infantry, 
and Second Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Second Brigade (Colonel Miles)— 
Fourth and Twenty Fifth Infantry. 

Third Brigade (Brigadier General 
Chaffee)—Seventh, Twelfth, and Sev- 
enteenth Infantry. 
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CAVALRY DIVISION (MAJOR GENERAL 
WHEELER). 


First Brigade (Brigadier General 
Sumner)—Third, Sixth, and Ninth 
Cavalry. 

Second Brigade (Brigadier General 
Young)—First and Tenth Cavalry, and 
First Volunteer Cavalry (Rough 
Riders). 


The cavalry division sailed without 
horses, because there was no room for 
them on the transports, and because it 
was reported, quite correctly, that 
mounted troops would be of little use 
in the rough country around Santiago. 
The animals were left at Tampa, and 
only two squadrons (about 500 men) of 
each regiment went to Cuba. Armed 
with their cavalry carbines, the 3,000 
men of the division fought as infantry 
throughout the campaign. 

There were also four batteries of 
light artillery, commanded by Major 
Dillenback; two of heavy artillery, 
whose guns were not landed in time to 
be of service; a signal corps detach- 
ment, and a battalion of engineers. 
There was also a Gatling gun detach- 
ment of four guns, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Parker, of the Thirteenth In- 
fantry ; and the Rough Riders had two 
rapid fire Colts, presented by members 
of the regiment, and a dynamite gun. 

An entire division of infantry, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Snyder, 
and consisting of volunteer regiments, 
was left at Tampa for lack of ships to 
carry it and time to embark it. To 
make up for this, a detachment was 
shipped from Mobile, which included 
the Third and the Twentieth Infantry, 
and a squadron of the Second Cavalry, 
mounted—the only mounted cavalry in 
the expedition. It formed an inde- 
pendent brigade, under the command 
of Brigadier General Bates. 

Two other general officers accom- 
panied the expedition—Major General 
Breckinridge, inspector general of the 
army, and Brigadier General Ludlow, 
of the engineer department. In the 
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field, the latter took command of the 
first brigade of Lawton’s division, re- 
placing Colonel Van Horn, who was 
seriously injured on the day before the 
landing at Daiquiri. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE TRANSPORTS. 


On June 14 the transports rendez- 
voused at Egmont Key, outside of 
Tampa harbor, where five of the smaller 
men of war were waiting to escort them 
southward. Off the Tortugas, on the 
evening of the 15th, they met the In- 
diana, whose chief officer, Captain Tay- 
lor, took over the command of the con- 
voy from Commander Hunker of the 
Annapolis. From this point the course 
was to the southeast, toward Santiago. 
The transports moved slowly; they 
had two scows and a water boat to tow, 
and there was a good deal of strag- 
gling. One or two of them had to put 
in at Great Inagua, in the Bahamas, for 
water. Two—the Yucatan, carrying 
the Rough Riders, and the City of 
Washington—fell so far behind that the 
Bancroft and the Wasp were sent back 
to protect them, and they reached San- 
tiago several hours later than the rest 
of the fleet. Captain Taylor had been 
instructed, if possible, to form a fast 
division and hurry some of the vessels 
forward, in order to reinforce the ma- 
rines at Playa del Este, who were re- 
ported as being hard pressed; but 
Shafter did not wish to divide his army, 
and Taylor found his hands full with- 
out reorganizing his unwieldy flotilla. 

The transports had all been freight 
vessels, and their lack of proper ventila- 
tion and accommodations caused dis- 
comfort among the troops ; but the voy- 
age was uneventful, no enemy appear- 
ing, and the most serious mishap heing 
the loss of one of the two scows, which 
was much needed for landing Shafter’s 
artillery. ° 

While waiting for the army, Samp- 
son had been reconnoitering possible 
landing places near Santiago, and test- 
ing the Spanish defenses. To prevent 
any strengthening of the harbor works 
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he bombarded them heavily on the 
16th. Once more the batteries were 
“quickly silenced,” but the actual dam- 
age inflicted again proved slight. The 
Morro and the Socapa reported three 
men killed and eighteen wounded, but 
no guns dismounted, though one of the 
six inch weapons in the Socapa was 
temporarily disabled by being buried in 
débris. On the following day two 
steam cutters from the New York and 
the Massachusetts attempted to enter 
Cabanas Bay, the nearest harbor to the 
west, but were driven off by a heavy 
fire from shore. 

The Vesuvius, which joined the 
blockading fleet on the 13th, was hav- 
ing her first test in warfare at this time. 
Every night she ran in close to the har- 
bor mouth and fired three of her dyna- 
mite shells. Their tremendous explo- 
sions undoubtedly had a moral effect 
upon the Spaniards, although—largely 
owing to the difficulty of aiming them 
accurately—they did very little actual 
damage.* 


GARCIA PROMISES HIS AID. 


On June 19 General Calixto Garcia, 
commander of the insurgent forces in 
eastern Cuba, reached Rabi’s camp 
near Aserraderos, and came out to the 
New York to see Sampson. The Cuban 
leader, though the conference was in- 
terrupted by his seasickness, made a 
favorable impression upon the Ameri- 
can admiral, who describes him as a 
man ‘of most frank and engaging 
manners and most soldierly appear- 
ance.” His arrival was a sequel to the 
negotiations begun by Lieutenant 
Rowan in the first days of the war. One 
of his officers, Colonel Hernandez, who 


* Lieutenant Miiller speaks of “the Vesuvius that gave us 
so much trouble.” He says that “one of her projectiles, 
which fell on the northern slope of the Socapa, tore up 
trees right and left for a distance of twenty meters. Another 
made an excavation not very deep, but very wide; I was 
told that it would hold twenty horses. Still another dropped 
in the water, but close to one of the destroyers, which was 
violently shaken, as also the Mercedes, anchored at a short 
distance.” 

Of this last shot, fired on the night of June 15, an officer of 
the Pluton told Mr. Ramsden, the British consul at Santiago, 
that its explosion lifted the small vessel out of the water, 
throwing every one on board off his feet. 
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had accompanied Rowan to Washing- 
ton, went back to Cuba with a letter 
from General Miles (dated June 2) in- 
forming Garcia of the proposed move- 
ment against Santiago, and suggesting 
that he could render valuable assist- 
ance. Garcia replied—through Samp- 
son, who cabled his message to Wash- 
ington—that “the roads were bad and 
Cubans scattered ;” but he ordered his 
lieutenants to concentrate their forces 
about the three chief Spanish mili- 
tary posts in the province—Holguin 
(whefe 10,000 troops were quartered), 
Manzanillo, and Guantanamo, in order 
to prevent reinforcements from going 
to Santiago. He himself mustered 
some 4,000 men near Aserraderos, and 
readily promised their aid in return for 
the arms, clothing, and rations given 
him from the fleet’s stores. He had 
recently received a cargo of rifles and 
ammunition from the United States, 
landed at Banes by the Florida. 

On the morning of the 2oth the 
Wompatuck, which Captain Taylor had 
sent ahead to herald the approach of 
the army, reached Sampson’s fleet, and 
about noon the transports came in 
sight. The admiral sent Captain Chad- 
wick, on the Gloucester, to invite Shaf- 
ter up to the blockading line; and on 
his arrival Sampson went on board of 
the general’s headquarters ship, the 
Seguranga. In the afternoon the Se- 
gurangca took both commanders to 
Aserraderos, where they landed—Gar- 
cia not caring for another experience 
afloat—and conferred with the Cuban 
leader and Generals Rabi and Castillo. 
It is scarcely probable, if the campaign 
were to be fought over again, that the 
American admiral and major general 
would begin it by a visit to an insurgent 
camp, while an American army corps 
waited off shore. 

It was arranged, at Aserraderos, that 
at sunrise on the 22d a feint of land- 
ing should be made at Cabanas, while 
the real debarkation should be begun 
at Daiquiri; that a Cuban force under 
General Castillo should engage the 
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Spanish detachment in the rear, while 
Rabi supported the attack at Cabanas. 

On the 21st Shafter summoned his 
division and brigade commanders to 
receive their landing orders, and the 
Bancroft brought them to the Se- 
guranca—a task which, as Commander 
Clover reported, meant more than 
twenty miles steaming among the scat- 
tered transports. The sea was rough, 
and the transfer of the officers from 
vessel to vessel was difficult and even 
dangerous. It was in boarding the 
Bancroft that Colonel Van Horn, who 
was to have led the first brigade ashore 
in the morning, received the injury 
which disabled him, and from which he 
died a few months later. 


THE LANDING AT DAIQUIRI. 


Next day (June 22) the plan already 
outlined was successfully carried out. 
The fleet bombarded all the Spanish 
defenses for nearly twenty miles along 
the coast, from Daiquiri to Cabanas. 
Off this latter point the Texas was 
struck by a shell from the Socapa, 
which killed one man and wounded 
eight. The landing at Daiquiri was 
carried out with a good deal of con- 
fusion, yet’ with creditable rapidity. 
Captain Goodrich, of the St. Louis, 
who was in command on behalf of the 
navy, had much to contend with. Half 
a dozen men of war had shelled the 
country about the bay, with a fire heavy 
enough, as the captain said, “to drive 
out the whole Spanish army in Cuba, 
had it been there,” but the transports 
could not be induced to go anywhere 
near the shore. The navy had no con- 
trol over these marine hirelings, and 
their captains—moved, perhaps, by a 
conscientious regard for their owners’ 
interest, or possibly by a tender care 
for their own personal safety—declined 
to ‘face any avoidable risk in the serv- 
ice of their country. As a result, the 
boats—more than fifty of which were 
furnished by the men of war, to supply 
the army’s deficiency in this respect— 
had to make a voyage of several miles . 
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to carry the troops ashore. One ship, 
carrying six hundred men who were to 
have landed in advance of the army, did 
not put in an appearance till the after- 
noon, after four steam launches had 
spent hours in searching for her. 

There were two piers in the little bay 
of Daiquiri. One, a large iron struc- 
ture owned by an American mining 
company, and used for loading ships 
with iron ore, was too high above the 
water to serve as a landing stage. The 
troops used the other, a small wooden 
pier which the Spaniards had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to burn. The pack mules 
and officers’ horses were thrown over- 
board and left to swim ashore—which 
about fifty of them failed to do. The 
first soldier landed a few minutes before 
ten o'clock ; at sunset about 6,000 men 
—Lawton’s division and part of Wheel- 
er’s—were on Cuban soil. The only 
loss of human life was that of two in- 
fantrymen, drowned from a capsized 
boat. There was no molestation from 
the enemy. General Rubin, who had 
been stationed at Daiquiri with 600 
men and two guns, withdrew to Si- 
oney as soon as the bombardment be- 
gan, losing one killed and seven wound- 
ed; and from Siboney he continued his 
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retreat to a position in front of Sevilla, 
where he received considerable rein- 
forcements. Here the first fighting of 


the land campaign was to take place. 


A NEW BASE AT SIBONEY. 


On the following day (June 23), while 
the debarkation at Daiquiri continued, 
Lawton’s and Wheeler’s troops pushed 
westward toward Siboney, which they 
reached in the afternoon. As there was 
no opposition from the enemy, Shafter 
decided to put the rest of his men and 
material ashore in the bay of Siboney— 
or the Ensenada de los Altares (“ bay of 
the altars ’’), as the Spaniards called it 
—thus bringing his base several miles 
nearer Santiago.* At the same time 
he placed the transports under the per- 
sonal authority of Captain Goodrich— 
an order which enabled that energetic 
officer to board each vessel as it came 
up to land its men, and take it close in- 
shore. There was no pier at Siboney, 
and the soldiers had to go ashore 
through the surf, but 6,000 more were 
landed during the day. 

* In General Shafter’s report the distance from Daiquiri to 
Siboney is stated at eight miles, in General Wheeler’s at 
eleven, in Captain Goodrich’s at four—which shows how 


estimates of distance vary, even when made by minds trained 
to accuracy. On the map it measures six miles. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SWORD OF NINETY EIGHT. 


BEsIpDE the blade that long has hung 
Upon the parlor wall, 

Since last from out its sheath it sprung 
To answer freedom’s call, 

Place that with which essayed a son 
His sire to emulate; 

And to the sword of Sixty One 
Add that of Ninety Eight. 


One speaks of any a bloody field 
Of fratricidal strife; 

And of a father forced to yield 
For liberty his life. 

But while the other not so oft 
Has flashed in battle hate, 

A son no more shall swing aloft 
This sword of Ninety Eight. 


The brand of Bunker Hill we hold 
In verse and story shrined; 

In deeds performed by brave and bold 
Manassas’ steel we find. 

And now, in scales the self same weighed, 


But with a later date, 


From Santiago comes a blade— 
The sword of Ninety Eight. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 
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VERY one knows how distressing 

it is to be possessed of a dress, a 

body, or even a mind too great for 

one’s surroundings; but when it be- 

comes a question of a soul, the situa- 
tion is almost tragic. 

In this position an unkind fate had 
placed Miss Melrose. Circumstances 
and her family had arranged a niche for 
her, as one arranges a basin for a foun- 
tain, but this uncontrollable fountain 
was continually spouting up and over- 
flowing its basin, destroying the flower 
beds and doing no good. That is the 
worst feature of these misfit souls, they 


rarely do good. 

Early in life Mary Melrose’s good 
sense and the instinct of self preserva- 
tion set her to curtailing this dispropor- 


tionate possession, as Cinderella's 
proud sisters, in the fairy tale, cut off 
their toes and heels to fit the glass slip- 
per; only Miss Melrose’s efforts were 
crowned with greater success. 

At seventeen she had had no fear of 
the mere physical discomfort of pov- 
erty (by poverty is meant, of course, 
the condition of being poorer than 
one’s playmates) ; at twenty five she ad- 
mitted that it was-“ hampering.” At 
seventeen she had cared very little for 
the luxuries of life; at twenty five she 
appreciated that her own strong and 
beautiful person was well worth her at- 
tention. At seventeen she thought it 
impossible that any god@ woman 
should marry a man she did not love; 
at twenty five she had so far modified 
this doctrine as to confess that there 
were some women who would never 
care much for any one, and that these, 


therefore, might as well marry a rich 
man as a poor one. 

She had reached this not illogical 
position when she met Louis Grey. 
Grey had two attributes which were so 
dazzlingly conspicuous that no one ob- 
served any others: he was very rich 
and very young—young, not with the 
mere fleeting youth of years, but a very 
incarnation of youth. Take that away, 
and you wiped him out of existence. 
It was impossible to imagine him 
growing old. 

Of course there were other things to 
be said about Louis Grey, and people 
said them. They said he was spoiled, 
that he did the things he ought not 
to have done, and not infrequently left 
undone the things that he ought to 
have done; they said that he cared for 
nothing but his own amusement, that 
he was hard; and some people said he 
was impertinent; but, after all, they 
had summed up everything in saying 
that he was marvelously rich and fabu- 
lously young. 

It did not occur to Miss Melrose that 
a boy of this kind could influence her. 
She had known Grey for some time, 
but she always regarded him as_be- 
longing to a younger generation, for 
he was exactly her own age. One sum- 
mer evening, at Newport, he took her 
in to dinner, and, without any apparent 
cause, they both found themselves at- 
tacked by that pleasant form of irration- 
ality called in nursery parlance a “gale” 
—one of those bursts of light headed- 
ness which leave people better com- 
rades than do years of propinquity. 

Their conversation, which was fool- 
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ish enough to make one shudder, was 
fortunately quite impossible to record, 
for neither ever finished a sentence 
without being interrupted by the other. 
On the way home, Mary Melrose 
thought with horror how silly she had 
been, and doubtless Grey would have 
done the same if his mind had not been 
completely occupied with a golf match, 
a subject far too important to permit 
any rival in his attention. 

He did not forget, however, that he 
had asked Miss Melrose to drive with 
him the next afternoon. On her re- 
turn from her dinner Mary mentioned 
her plans to her mother, and saw with 
pain that, before she had got to the end 
ef her sentence, Mrs. Melrose’s mind 
was already at the altar. The humiliat- 


ing part of it was that Mary knew that. 


her own mind had reached there first. 
The training of years must tell. From 
this time Mary’s soul and her training 
entered into a conflict, and it must be 
admitted that for some time her train- 
ing had a good deal the best of it. 

Grey was continually at the house, at 
all hours, and at most meals. Mrs. 
Melrose was by nature a rather formal 
person, and she was in the habit of in- 
sisting that all her friends, even her 
possible sons in law, should give her 
warning of their coming. In limited 
households, the more favored the guest, 
the more desirable it is that his com- 
ing should be heralded. But Grey 
swept aside all such rules; not even 
breakfast was secure from him. He 
could not, indeed, have said when he 
was coming, for he never knew himself; 
and to do him justice, it probably never 
crossed his mind that any one’s domes- 
tic arrangements could be so easily de- 
ranged. 

It was a tradition in the Melrose fam- 
ily that Mr. Melrose could not be 
spoken to at breakfast, but Grey, totally 
unconscious, discussed intrepidly and 
successfully the most dangerous sub- 
jects. He had a rather surprising way, 
too, of appealing to Mrs. Melrose 
against Mary. 


“Don’t you think it is ridiculous, 
Mrs. Melrose ?” he said one day, having 
just entered through the French win- 
dow at lunch time. “ Your daughter 
would not let me drive her home from 
that stupid party last night. She 
wanted dreadfully to get away, and I 
had a dog: cart and a groom.” 

Mrs. Melrose could not help smiling 
as she confessed that she was obliged 
to uphold her daughter’s decision. 

“What, no? Not really! Well, that 
is the most absurd thing I ever heard. 
Don’t wait for me, but please can’t I 
have some more of that cold beef? 
People are so much more sensible out 
West. I don’t believe I am adapted to 
higher civilization. I think I’d better 
go back there.” : 

“ Might one inquire what is detain- 
ing you against your inclination?” 
asked Mary. 

Grey laughed and looked straight 
into her eyes. xd 

“Nothing of any importance,” he 
said, and Mary was angry at herself for 
smiling back. She was not accustomed 
to being called of no importance. 

It may be asked what had all this to 
do with Miss Melrose’s soul. Mary 
asked the question herself, and unfortu- 
nately arrived at an entirely wrong an- 
swer. She said to herself, ‘‘ If he likes 
the froth so much, how much more he 
will care for the wine itself! If he takes 
such pleasure in the garden, how much 
more the palace in the midst will ap- 
peal to him.” She made use, in short, 
of various metaphors to the effect that 
this was all only a prelude, and that the 
time would come when he would begin 
to be discontented with such superficial 
intercourse, when he would demand her 
thoughts and feelings and struggle to 
break down the wall with which she 
had surrounded her deeper nature. 
“ Perhaps then I shall not be so indif- 
ferent to him,” she thought hopefully. 

She made no effort to conceal the 
fact that he only amused her. She was 
very honest, and made it perfectly clear 
that as yet he had not attained even to 
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her friendship. The strange part of it all 
was, however, that no one could appear 
more contented with the present ar- 
rangement than Grey. Far from wish- 
ing to break down the wall, he did not 
seem to be conscious that it existed, 
and as for serious discussions of his 
own or anybody else’s thoughts and 
feelings, he always slid away from them 
like an eel. 

Things went on like this for about a 
month. Then a day came when Grey 
was to have taken Miss Melrose to 
drive in the afternoon, and they had ex- 
pected to meet again at a ball in the 
evening. On neither of these occasions 
did he appear. Just as Mary was going 
home from the dance, she learned the 
explanation. The financial clouds 
which had been darkening other peo- 
ple’s skies for some time, had suddenly 
gathered themselves together, and 
swept away one of Grey’s two attri- 
butes. He and his sister, Mrs. Ster- 


ling, had gone to New York. 


A week went by. It began to appear 
that the wreck was more complete than 
had been supposed at first. 

Why is it that the people who most 
need the disciplining and taming of 
misfortune are the very ones whom no 
one, not even the most hard hearted, 
can see suffer without a protest? Miss 
Melrose was not hard hearted, and she 
now protested so bitterly, her whole 
soul rebelled so mightily from the idea 
of Grey’s not having everything he 
wanted, that she at last guessed what 

she might have suspected before. 

“ What poetic justice is meted out to 
us!” she said to herself. “I wanted to 
marry a rich man for his money, and 
now I am most humbly anxious to set- 
tle down with a poor one.” 

Thus her soul had it all its own way, 
and Mary was very glad. She would 
have been even gladder if in all this time 
she had ever had a single line from 
Grey. She felt sure he must need her. 
She was accustomed to having her 
friends turn to her in any trouble. She 
wondered whether false pride were 
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holding him back. It never crossed 
her mind that in the very disagreeable 
present she had slipped into the back 
of Grey’s mind with the other recollec- 
tions of an agreeable past. 

At the end of the week Mary felt that 
she could not stand it any longer. If 
she had been careful to let him see how 
little of her regard he possessed, she felt 
that she had no right to cheat him out 
of what was now his own. If love could 
do him any good, he must have it, 
whether he was too proud to ask for it 
or not. 

So one afternoon she went to New 
York. The journey was a short one. 
She arrived about four o’clock, and 
drove straight to his sister’s house. 
Mrs. Sterling was out, the man said. 
Miss Melrose hesitated, and then asked 
boldly if she could speak to Mr. Grey 
for a minute. The man, who was 
doubtless a particular person, allowed a 
look of faint surprise to cross his face, 
but said that he would inquire. 
Scarcely had he disappeared up stairs 
to do so, when Grey himself appeared 
in the back of the hall. 

One of the turning points of age is 
when illness or anxiety or sorrow 
makes a person look older, instead of 
younger. ‘This point had not been 
reached by Grey. Thin and somewhat 
haggard he did look, but younger than 
ever. 

The tears came into Mary’s eyes 
when she saw him. 

“Tam so sorry!” she said. 

“Tt’s pretty tough luck, isn’t it?” 
said Grey pleasantly. “I’m awfully 
glad to see you. What good fortune 
brings you to town? Shopping?” 

Shopping! ‘Miss Melrose blinked 
her eyes hastily. 

“Oh, no!” she said; “I came be- 
cause I felt so badly r 

“How awfully nice of you! Nellie 
will be so sorry not to have seen you. 
There isn’t any use in waiting, because 
she won’t be back until dinner time. 
Why don’t you come back and dine 
with us? I think it would cheer her up.” 
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“T can’t do that. I must go home,” 
answered Mary, rather huskily. 

“T’m sorry. It is all very hard on 
Nellie. Of course it does not make 
much difference to me. I shall always 
have enough to get on with, and I don’t 
much mind the idea of working for my 
living. Itis a satisfaction to think what 
an awful lot of fun I got out of my 
money while I had it, anyhow.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know yet. I have to go to 
Chicago tomorrow, and I hope to get 
something to do there. I shan’t stay 
here anyhow. The East is a poor place 
for paupers.” 

If the dictates of one’s soul have led 
one into a painful position, one should 
be grateful for the training which pulls 
one out. Miss Melrose deceived her- 
self no more. She saw that it was not 
pride that had kept him from writing 
to her. She saw that she was a possible 
luxury which he had given up, prob- 
ably with less regret than his racing 
stable. 


As he opened the door for her, she 
asked the question that she had been 
struggling not to ask. 

“Shall I see you again before you go?” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Grey. “ I'll 
try to run up and say good by to you 
and Mrs. Melrose some time tomorrow, 
if I possibly can. If I don’t come, you 
will know it is because I am so dread- 
fully busy, not because I don’t want to.” 

Needless to say, he did not come. 
He did not forget his promise, but he 
forgot to look at his watch until too 
little time remained to pay his visit and 
catch his Chicago train. 

As it was, the East—the poor place 
for paupers—saw him no more. That 
his business efforts were crowned with 
some measure of success was shown 
from the fact that within two years the 
Chicago newspapers announced his 
marriage. 

From all of which it appears that a 
more thorough poetic justice was 
meted out to Miss Melrose than she had 
at first supposed. 





THE MAIDEN’S TEST. 
(An Eastern Legend.) 

A youTtH who saw a maid surpassing fair, 
His love at once was eager to declare; 
Her eyes were black, her hair fell down in curls; 
“Oh,” said he, “ queen of all the world of girls, 
May I not win some favor in your sight? 
Your love would turn to day the darkest night! ” 


* But,” said she, “if you'll look a little space— 
There stands my sister of superior grace; 


If you should make your warm appeal to her, 


No longer would you be my worshiper.” 


Then went the youth to see the marvelous maid, : 
But when he saw her felt himself betrayed— 

An uglier face had never met his view; 

So in an instant he from her withdrew. 


Returning to the one he found so fair, 

His love again he hastened to declare; 

But she—an adept in sweet sorceries— 

Replied with beaming smile and sparkling eyes: 
“Tf you had loved me, as you fondly said, 

Why did you look for some one else instead?” 


Joel Benton. 








HISTORIC WASHINGTON HOMES. 


BY CATHERINE FRANCES CAVANAGH. 


THE OID HOUSES THAT HAVE SEEN GENERATIONS OF FAMOUS MEN COME AND GO, AND 
THE ASSOCIATIONS THAT MAKE THEM AN EPITOME OF A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Bax century of life which the na- 

tional capital has just completed 
is filled with incidents that have helped 
to make not its annals alone but those 
of the Union. More famous men and 
women have dwelt there than in any 
other American community; and 
though we have older and larger cities, 
we have none that can show so many 
houses possessed of interesting his- 
toric associations. 





The original proprietors of the tract 
that Washington now covers were 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington Manor, 
Notley Young, Samuel Davidson, and 
David Burns. All excepting Burns were 
open to negotiations. When the com- 
missioners could not bring him to 
terms, Washington made _ frequent 
visits from Mount Vernon and argued 
with “that obstinate Davy Burns,” as 
he called him. At length Burns yielded. 


THE OCTAGON HOUSE, NEW YORK AVENUE AND EIGHTEENTH STREET, WHICH WAS THE HOME OF 
PRESIDENT MADISON AFTER THE BURNING OF THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1814. 
From a photograph by Farnham, Washington. 
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The deed conveying his land was the 
first recorded in the new city. 

The contract provided for the preser- 
vation of the Burns cottage, and it re- 
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and the entertainments held there were 
indeed royal. Congress was enter- 
tained there annually as long as Mr. 
Van Ness lived. His only child married 

Arthur Middle- 
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THE DECATUR HOUSE, JACKSON 
PLACE AND H STREET, WHENCE 
COMMODORE DECATUR WENT 
TO HIS DEATH ON THE 
BLADENSBURG DUELING 
GROUND. 


mained standing until a few 
vears ago. In it were enter- 
tained Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Aaron Burr, Alexander 
Hamilton, and rollicking 
Tom: Moore, who penned 
those satirical lines on the 
young capital which, it 
seems, cost him the honor 
of a tablet in the beautiful 
library that was to rise upon 
the hill almost a century 
later. 

David Burns’ only child, 
Marcia, married Congress- 
man John P. Van Ness, of 
New York. On the death of 
her father, Marcia conveyed all her in- 
heritance to her dashing husband, who 
spent a good share of the money in 
building a mansion at the foot of Sev- 
enteenth Street. It was designed by 
Latrobe, the architect of the Capitol. In 
those days it was considered a palace, 
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THE SICKLES HOUSE, 
SECRETARIES OF THE NAVY, AND LATER BY GENERAL 


ton of South Car- 
olina. She died 
two years after 
her marriage, 
and, there being 
no direct heirs, 
the estate passed 
into strange 
hands. Today 
the house is 
in a sorry state 
of  dilapidation, 
and the fine old 
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JACKSON PLACE, OCCUPIED BY THREE 


SICKLES, OF NEW YORK. 


grounds are invaded by picnickers and 
ball players. 

Our National Library stands on the 
site of Carroll Row, built by Daniel 
Carroll. It was known as Nick Queen’s 
Hotel early in the century, and was the 
quarters of many Congressmen. Dr. 
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THE HOME OF A FORMER MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE, MRS. HARRIET LANE JOHNSTON, 
EIGHTEENTH AND I STREETS. 


From a photograph by Farnham, Washington. 


Ewell’s house was on the corner, and 
there, after the disastrous battle of 
Bladensburg, in 1814, he established a 
temporary hospital, of which he him- 
self was head surgeon. 

The Octagon House, on the corner 
of New York Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, a few blocks from the building 
of the State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments, was built in 1801 by Colonel 
John Taloe, a Virginia gentleman 
whose estate of Mount Airy was fa- 
mous throughout the Dominion. For 
more than a decade the house stood 
alone as the most princely home in the 
city, and when the White House was 
burned by the British, after Bladens- 
burg, it became the temporary resi- 
dence of the chief magistrate. In the 


circular room over the vestibule Presi- 
dent Madison signed’ the Treaty of 
Ghent, which officially declared our 
second war with Great Britain at an 
end. In recent years the old mansion 
has been deserted and falling to decay, 
so it was with satisfaction that lovers 
of the historical learned, a few months 
ago, that the American Institute of 
Architects had leased it. The society 
has now begun the work of restoration. 

The plain old house on the corner of 
Eighteenth and I Streets is the home 
of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, who 
was mistress of the White House as the 
niece of President Buchanan. It was 
she who entertained the Prince of 
Wales in 1860, and. in her beautiful 
home there hangs a portrait which her 
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royal guest had painted soon after his 
return to England, and forwarded to 
her uncle as a token of esteem. Under 
the portrait, in a little frame, is the let- 
ter that accompanied the gift. 

About 1810, when surgeon general 
of the army, Joseph Lovell built a resi- 
dence on Pennsylvania Avenue, op- 
posite the White House. From its win- 
dows he witnessed the burning of the 


THE PORTER MANSION, H STREET, BUILT BY 
FRENCH 


Presidential mansion in 1814. After 
Lovell’s death it was purchased by 
Francis Blair, Sr., editor of the Wash- 
ington Globe. It was successively leased 
to George Bancroft, the historian, when 
Secretary of the Navy under Polk, and 
to John Mason, Secretary of the Navy 
under Tyler and minister to France un- 
der Pierce. Thomas Ewing, the cele- 
brated Ohio Senator, who adopted 
General W. T. Sherman and secured 
him a cadetship at West Point, made 
this house his home for many years. In 
it took place the marriage of Ewing's 
daughter to his adopted son, at which 
President Fillmore and his cabinet, 
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Daniel Webster, and Henry Clay were 
present. 
No. 1710 H Street, now the French 
embassy, was built by Richard Rush, 
son of Benjamin Rush, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 
This gentleman had a brilliant political 
career and held the offices of minister to 
England, Attorney General, and min- 
ister to France. Other famous occu- 


RICHARD RUSH, AND NOW OCCUPIED BY THE 


EMBASSY. 


pants of the mansion were Hamilton 
Fish, Secretary of State under Grant, 
Sir Frederic Bruce, Lord Lyons and 
Lord Napier, representing Great Brit- 
ain, and Admiral Porter of naval fame. 

And now we come to Lafayette 
Square, that aristocratic neighborhood 
where, it has been said, the scene of the 
“‘ great American novel ” might be laid. 

» The White House, the first building 
erected facing the square, was sole mis- 
tress of the flats and forests on that 
memorable August day in 1814 when 
the British soldiers left a trail of fire be- 
hind them as they evacuated the cap- 
tured capital. The first private dwell- 
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ing was built by Commodore Decatur 
on the corner of Jackson Place and H 
Street. Decatur’s wife was a Miss 


Wheeler, at one time the belle of eastern 
Virginia. Jerome Bonaparte sought her 
in marriage before his meeting with 
Miss Betsy Patterson of Baltimore. 
Miss Wheeler was warned against the 
French prince by her friends, who pre- 
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home, rich in trophies of warfare, sa- 
cred with memcries of his wedded life, 
and passed through Lafayette Square 
to Beal’s Tavern, where he ate break- 
fast with his seconds. The duel took 
place in the famous green hollow near 
Bladensburg. The hero of many bat- 
tles. was killed; his adversary was 
wounded for life. 





en 
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THE MADISON MANSION, H STREET AND MADISON PLACE, WHICH WAS MCCLELLAN’S HEADQUARTERS 
IN 1861, AND IS NOW OCCUPIED BY THE COSMOS CLUB. 


dicted that Napoleon would repudiate 
any American marriage his brother 
might make. She wasted neither time 
nor tears over Jerome, but shortly after 
his proposal wedded a better man. 

At a social gathering at the Decatur 
mansion the commodore remarked to 
his friend Admiral David Porter: 

“ T believe your party comes off next 
week. I hope I shall not spoil it.” 

He had in mind “ an affair of honor,” 
the outcome of a political quarrel be- 
tween himself and Commodore Barron, 
scheduled for the following Wednes- 
day. At dawn of that day, the victor of 
Tripoli and Algiers stole from his 


Mrs. Decatur, when about to retire 
to Georgetown Convent, leased the 
house to Baron Tuyll, minister from 
Russia, whose name is socially histori- 
cal. When Secretary of State to John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay lived there, 
and was followed by his successor in 
office, Martin Van Buren. Other 
notable tenants were Edward Living- 
ston, a brother of Chancellor Living- 
ston, of New York, and the man who 
administered the oath of office to Wash- 
ington; Sir Charles Vaughan, minister 
from Great Britain; the King brothers, 
Congressmen from. New . York; and 
General Edward Fitzgerald Beale. 
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THE CORCORAN MANSION, H STREET AND CONNECTICUT AVENUE, BUILT FOR DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AND SINCE OCCUPIED BY WILLIAM W. CORCORAN, THE BRITISH AND FRENCH 
LEGATIONS, AND THE LATE SENATOR BRICE, 


No. 14 Jackson Place was built next, 
by Dr. Ewell, a naval surgeon. It suc- 
cessively passed into the hands of three 


Secretaries of the Navy—Smith 
Thompson, Samuel L. Southard, and 
Levi Woodbury. They were followed 
by Senator Rives of Virginia, and. two 
naval officers; after whom the house 
fell to Daniel E. Sickles, then a mem- 
ber of Congress from New York. It is 
still commonly known as the Sickles 
house, through the terrible tragedy that 
marked his tenancy of it. His young 
and thoughtless wife had centered her 
unsteady affection on Philip Barton 
Key, and she carried on a flirtation with 
him as he sat at the windows of his club 
on the opposite side of the square. One 
day their handkerchief signals came to 
the notice of General Sickles, who 
walked across the square and shot Key 
down on the pavement in front of the 
club. 

On the corner of H Street and Madi- 
son Place stands the house occupied by 
Dolly Madison after her husband’s 


death. Here she held the same queenly 
sway which characterized her as mis- 
tress of the White House, and here she 
spent her declining years, as the bronze 
tablet over the door informs the stran- 
ger. On her death, the house was 
bought by Commodore Wilkes, the 
naval officer who nearly got the Federal 
government into war with England by 
his seizure of the Confederate envoys, 
Mason and Slidell, on a British ship. 
During the Civil War it was used as 
General McClellan’s headquarters, and 
much of the early history of the Army 
of the Potomac was made in it. Next it 
was used as the offices of the French 
Claims Commission; and it seemed 
likely to degenerate into an every day 
office building, but the Cosmos Club 
saved it from such a fate. While that ap- 
preciative body owns it, we may rest as- 
sured that it will be kept as befits its 
storied walls. 

The residence of Vice President 
Hobart is three doors south of the Mad- 
ison house. It was built more than sev- 
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THE “‘CREAM WHITE HOUSE,’’ BUILT BY BENJAMIN OGLE TALOE, AND 
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NOW OCCUPIED BY 


VICE PRESIDENT HOBART. 


From a photograph by Farnham, Washington. 


enty years ago by Benjamin Ogle Ta- 
loe, son of the builder of the Octagon 
House. After him, the property fell to 
his widow, on whose death, about a doz- 
en years ago, its fine collection of bric- 
a-brac, paintings, and books went to 
the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

The last call made by General Wil- 
liam H. Harrison was at Mr. Taloe’s 
house, where he made a promise that 
Taloe’s brother should be appointed 
treasurer of the United States. Philip 
Barton Key was a cousin of Taloe’s, 
and was carried here to die. Some years 
ago, the building was altered by Sen- 
ator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, the 
present owner. He made it so attractive 
that the Hobarts decided in its favor 
when they were house hunting. It 
is now christened the ‘* Cream White 


House,” on account of its Vice Presi- 
dential tenant and its buff coat of paint. 

A garden lies south of the house, 
and close up to this is a new theater, 
which, in the opinion of those who re- 
vere old time grandeur, spoils the 
classic atmosphere of Lafayette Square. 
The lot on which the theater stands 
was won by Henry Clay in a game of 
chance. It may. shock some of his ad- 
mirers to learn that Clay was a gam- 
bler, but it never disturbed his easy 
going wife, who used to say: “ Why 
should I worry? Henry generally 
wins!” The lot was but a short time in 
his possession when he swapped it for 
a Maltese jackass which Commodore 
John Rodgers had brought home from 
a Mediterranean cruise. 

On the lot purchased with a jackass, 
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Rodgers built a house, which was after- 
wards leased to Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney, and later to James K. Paulding, 
Secretary of the Navy under Van 
Buren. It had been occupied by the 




















THE HOUSE IN TENTH STREET IN WHICH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN DIED ON THE MORN- 
ING OF APRIL I5, 1865. 


club to which Philip Barton Key be- 
longed when Secretary Seward bought 
it and made it his residence. There his 
assassination was attempted by Payne, 
Booth’s confederate, on the same night 
when Lincoln was shot. The Sewards 
soon moved out and General Belknap 
and his wife, not nervous enough to re- 
gard it as a place of ill omen, moved in 
and entertained society “ in an amazing 
manner,” as chronicled by social his- 
torians. When death broke their reign 
the old house was leased by the War 
Department. Its last famous occupant 
was James G. Blaine. 

On the corner of H Street and Con- 
necticut Avenue stands a fine old brown- 
stone mansion, with spacious gardens. 


This house was presented to Daniel 
Webster by his admiring friends, when 
he was serving as Secretary of State. 
It was next occupied by Richard 
Pakenham, minister from Great Brit- 
ain, and eventually came into posses- 
sion of William W. Corcoran, the 
banker philanthropist, to whom Wash- 
ington owes the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, the Church of the Ascension, and 
the Louise Home. During the war Mr. 
Corcoran’s sympathies were with the 
South. His beautiful home was ordered 
confiscated, but he promptly leased it 
to M. de Montholon, minister from 
France, and scored a point against the 
government, which was not inclined to 
invade the property of a friendly na- 
tion. But no matter whether Mr. Cor- 
coran’s views on the burning issue of 
1861 were right or wrong, he proved 
himself the most generous and public 
spirited citizen in Washington’s his- 
tory. The latest occupants of this house 
were the Brices of New York and Ohio. 

Next door, at 1607 H Street, is the 
house occupied by John Slidell, the 
Confederate envoy to France, while a 
member of the United States Senate. 
Other notable occupants were Daniel 
Lamont, private secretary to President 
Cleveland, and Secretary of War Alger, 
who lately vacated it. 

On Tenth Street, between FE and F 
Streets, is the building in which Lin- 
coln was shot, and directly across the 
street is the dwelling to which he was 
carried. In a small room at the end of 
the first floor hall he breathed his last, 
on the morning of April 15, 1865. This 
house is pointed out to all pilgrims who 
seek the historic spots of Washington. 
In 1893 Mr. Oldroyd, who kept the 
famous Lincoln collection at the old 
Springfield homestead, leased the 
dwelling and made it the home of his 
treasures. The Memorial Association 
of the District of Columbia has fre- 
quently petitioned Congress to pur. 
chase both house and collection, but 
that slow moving body has hitherto 
taken no action. — 











‘“ WHERE THE BRONX FLOWS SLOW AND STILL.”’ 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AT HOME. 


BY THEODORE DREISER. 


THE VETERAN POET AND CRITIC WHO HAS WON SUCCESS IN WALL STREET AND FAME IN THE WORLD 
OF LETTERS, AND HIS HOME IN THE ARTISTIC COLONY AT LAWRENCE 
PARK, IN NEW YORK’S NORTHERN SUBURBS. 


iy, ete all poets have pleasant rural 
residences. Few of the high priests 
of song possess a wealth of books and 
paintings to shield them from an irri- 
tating sense of the outer bookless, 
paintingless world. But Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman is a business man, as well 
as a poet and a critic, and combines ar- 
tistic talent and critical judgment with 
commercial instinct. 

Personally Stedman is a fine Ameri- 
can type, young and handsome at sixty 
five years of age; active, bright eyed, 
witty, and generous. It is true that his 
full beard is silvery white, but in his 
vigor of mind and body he gives the lie 
to years and speaks the strength that 
scarce another score of them could 
undo. 

But this is no place for expression of 
original opinions concerning the poet. 
Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Frank Stock- 
ton, Eugene Field, William Dean 


Howells, all have expressed their 
thought of him in prose and verse, and 
“poems to Stedman” are frequent 
enough. He seems to have inspired 
undying regard in those fine ethereal 
minds that have crossed his path. Whit- 
tier’s last collection of poems, entitled 
“At Sundown,” shows something of 
this, as the dedication to Stedman 
runs : 


Te E..Cc. 5 


Poet and friend of Poet, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter’s tuft of grass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 
Outlive for thee December’s frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus budding under snow, 
Take bloom and fragrance from some morn 
of May 
When he who gives it shall have gone away 
Where faith shall see and recerent trust 
shall know. 


And Frank Stockton sent this quat- 
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rain on the occasion of Stedman’s six- 
tieth birthday: 


Good friend—from me—“Good Afternoon!” 
May all thy coming days atune 

Themselves to one fair day in June 

With longest, brightest afternoon. 


The writer who comes at this late day 
to look into the beautiful home of Mr. 
Stedman must be content, in a meas- 
ure, to leave the account of the poet’s 
long, active life as it has been written 
down by other pens. When he dwelt 
in Fifty Fourth Street, and later in 


_Thirtieth Street, New York, his home 


was, as it is today in Lawrence Park, 
the center of literary New York. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Stedman began 
gathering their friends about them, 
years ago, it had pleased the humor of 
Boston to speed its arrows of wit at New 
York’s claim to the possession of liter- 
ary circles and coteries. But when Bos- 
ton’s men of letters were invited to the 
Stedmans’ todinner, the satirical arrows 
seemed of a sudden to lose their edge. 
On Sunday evenings, in the Stedman 
house, there was such a varied assem- 
blage of guests as only a metropolis can 
bring together. Not only authors and 
artists, critics and professional men, 
but such votaries of fashion and so- 
ciety as really possessed culture, found 
their way there. At the weekly dinners 
were to be met the distinguished for- 
eigner, the latest successful novelist or 
young poet, and the wittiest and most 
beautiful women. 

Nowadays New York has made good 
its claim to supremacy in the world of 
American letters, but the home of the 
Stedmans is still its literary center, if 
any one spot can claim that distinction. 
It is a fine old two story structure, 
architecturally suggestive of the man- 
ors of our comfortable forefathers, and 
it stands in the center of the literary and 
artistic colony at Bronxville. Lawrence 
Park, the headquarters of the colony, 
is ninety acres in extent, and the dozen 
or so artists and writers who have their 
homes therein are all distinguished in 
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their special fields. There are no fences, 
and the lawns are unbroken except for 
splendid trees, beds of bright colored 
flowers, and a winding road leading to 
the lodge gate. No mark of any kind 
indicates where Mr. Stedman’s posses- 
sions end and those of William H. 

, Howe, the cattle painter, or Will H. 
Low, the decorative artist, begin. It is 
all common property. 

From the many windows of the 
twenty rooms of this delightful home, 
there are landscape pictures without 
number. The balcony from the second 
floor looks away over the tree tops to 
where the convent of St. Joseph, on the 
shores of the Hudson, lifts its tower 
towards the sky. The view is a sea of 
green in the summer, a valley of many 
colors in the fall, and a hollow of leaden, 
frosted twigs in winter. Lawrence 
Park is a colony set on a hill, and the 
crown of the hill is the Stedman house. 

Once across the wide lawn and broad 
piazza, and within the broad front door, 
the sense of light and comfort irresist- 
ibly takes hold of the visitor. The fur- 
nishings are not heavy or gorgeous. 
They are light, warm in color, pleasing 
in outline, delicate in arrangement, and, 
above all, abundant and serviceable. 

The reception room, into which the 
front door opens, shows the staircase 
to the rear and doorways to the right 
and left leading to the library, the poet’s 
study, and the diningroom. The win- 
dows, with the light colored walls, make 
the room impressively bright. ‘There 
comes a feeling of pretty tables and 
chairs, more tables and chairs, book- 
cases, still other tables, then walls cov- 
ered with pictures, and everywhere 
books—volumes of white and gilt, and 
green and gilt, and white and green, 
and other volumes of varied colors. 
There are rich draperies and soft toned 
carpets, with which everything seems 
to harmonize; and the sudden appear- 
ance of the poet himself suggests that 
he matches with everything also, and 
that somehow the whole house is cu- 
riously like him. 
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EDMUND CLARENCE 


STEDMAN AT HOME. 





THE LODGE AT THE ENTRANCE 


TO LAWRENCE PARK. 


“ Lawrence Park is ninety acres in extent, and the dozen or so artists and writers who have their homes therein are all 
distinguished in their special fields.” 


Howells, in his impressions of * Lit- 
erary New York,” tells how he found 
Stedman “of a worldly splendor of 
dress ” and envied him, as much as he 


could envy him anything, the New 
York tailor whose art had clothed him. 
Says Howells: “ He had a worldly dash 


along .with his supermundane gifts, 
which took me almost as much, and all 
the more because I could see that he 
valued himself nothing upon it.” And 
that is the way Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man dawns upon you in his own house. 

One is made sensible, by means of 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN’S HOME, AT LAWRENCE PARK, BRONXVILLE. 
“ Lawrence Park is a colony set on a hill, and the crown of the hill is the Stedman house.” 
From a photograph by Bennett, New York. 
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the most pleasing devices, that in this 
home the arts and not the upholstery 
are called upon to do the honors. This 
admirable result is due in great fart 
to the taste and skill of Mrs. Stedman, 
who possesses a genuine artistic instinct 
for grouping and effect. A tour of the 
house is a passing in review of trophies 
won at sales, bits picked up in foreign 
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ties of the gifted author’s intellect very 
plainly. While you are considering it, 
the poet can produce a splendid da- 
guerrebtype of Poe, and a manuscript 
roll of his just as he wrote it—the only 
one in existence—with its sheets wa- 
fered together after the old style. 

Over the mantelpiece in the dining- 
room are bronze medallions of Bayard 
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THE RECEPTION ROOM IN MR. STEDMAN’S HOUSE. 
“ Within the broad front door, the sense of light and comfort irresistibly takes hold of the visitor.” 
From a photograph by Bennett, New York. 


travel, a purchase now and then of 
some choice collection, either of glass 
or china, or of prints and etchings. 

In the poet’s study is a noted por- 
trait of Miss Fletcher, the author of 
“ Kismet ” and “ Vestigia,”’ painted by 
her stepfather, Eugene Benson, and 
here also one of the very earliest of the 
late A. H. Wyant’s paintings, “ An 
Irish Bog,” the first work that that 
talented artist sold in the Kast. Mr. 
Stedman bought it when the painter 
wes very much of an unknéwn. In the 
same room is an old portrait of Edgar 
Allan Poe, which shows the dual quali- 


Taylor and Stedman, by O’Donovan. 
That of Bayard Taylor is a replica of 
the memorial that graces the library 
of Cornell University. The exactness of 
the likeness is due in a measure to Sted- 
man, who on finding that O’ Donovan 
could not exactly catch, from memory, 
the expression of the mouth, slightly 
creased the lip in the clay with his fin- 
gers. Then it was exactly as Stedman 
remembered his friend. 

All the halls and stairways, and the 
walls of every room, show treasures. 
Among the paintings are a “ Lion and 
Lioness,” by George Butler, which 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN AT HOME. 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, POET, JOURNALIST, CRITIC, AND STOCK BROKER. 
From his latest photograph by Alman, New York. 


Barye would have applauded; Wins- 
low Homer’s “ A Voice from the Cliff,” 
with its inspiring trio of faces and its 
magnificent sweep of feminine arms; 
“ Longfellow’s * Wayside Inn,’” by 
Bellows ; one of Bayard Taylor’s aqua- 
relles, and a sketch made by Henry Ba- 
con of the head of a beautiful Italian 
girl, a sentimental model whom hope- 
less love drove to suicide. There are 
Gifford’s brushes and his palette as he 
left it, with its colors mixed in a glori- 
ous impression of sunset; a good and 
rare Seymour Haden; and one of 


Howard Pyle’s paintings, bought by its 
present owner for the price of the poem 
that its reproduction illustrated. 

And books—he has a legion of the 
elect, autographed and otherwise made 
sacred by ties of friendship. They are 
principally volumes of poetry, includ- 
ing scarce first editions of American, 
English, and French books, collected 
without bibliomania. Those who loved 
Eugene Field would delight in the little 
pamphlet of original verse, written and 
illustrated in pen and ink by Field and 
sent to Stedman with the most friendly 
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dedication. They were good friends 
until Field’s death, and the -Western 
genius never forgot the kindly service 
Stedman did him in securing a Boston 
publisher for his first volume. 
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tering way, that the Robert Browning 
3enevolent and Patriotic Association 
of Cook County had resolved to invite 
Mr. Stedman to a grand complimentary 
banquet at Kinsley’s, and that a parade 














THE MAIN STAIRWAY IN MR. STEDMAN’S HOUSE. 


“« All the halls and stairways, and the walls of every room, show treasures.” 


There was an amusing side to this 
friendship between these two men. 
Stedman, on urgent invitation, once 
visited Chicago to lecture before the 
Twentieth Century Club, and Field, 
who was then with the Chicago Record, 
sought to celebrate his arrival by mak- 
ing a journalistic announcement of the 
visit. Accordingly, he stated, in his ban- 


was to be formed which would con- 
duct the guest from the railroad sta- 
tion to his quarters, on the morning of 
his arrival. In the processio: were to 
be “two hundred Chicago poets, 
afoot,” with brass bands galore, the 
“ Blue Island Avenue Shelley Club,” 
and a “ magnificent advertising car of 
Armour & Co., illustrating the progress 
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of civilization.” The line of march was 
to be extensive, taking in the packing 
houses and other notable points. At 
Mr. Armour’s professional establish- 
ment the process of slaughtering was 
to be illustrated for the delectation of 
the honored guest, after which a poem 
by Decatur Jones, president of the 
Lakeview Elite Club, would be read, 
followed by Mr. Armour entertaining 
a select few to a champagne lunch in 
the scalding room! 

The fact that this broad, almost 
crude, Western humorism, thrust for- 
ward on an occasion savoring much of 
dignity, was enjoyed by Mr. Stedman 
in accordance with the spirit in which 
it was written, and that he replied with 
a bit of drollery equally clever, ex- 
pressed in a poem entitled “ She Never 
Called Him ’Gene,” is sufficient to in- 
dicate the ready sympathy of his refined 
nature. His relations with the author of 
“ Little Boy Blue” became intimate. 

Of a different shade, but similar tex- 
ture, was his friendship with Bayard 
Taylor—that poetic star of the older 
days which gleams even now as from 
afar. Their connection began in Sted- 
man’s early life—the life of which he 
speaks in “ Bohemia”: 

When buttercups are blossoming, 

The poet sang, ’tis best to wed; 
So all for love we paired in spring, 

Blanche and I—ere youth had sped, 

For autumn’s wealth brings autumn’s wane. 

Sworn fealty to royal art 
Was ours, and doubly linked the chain, 
With symbols of her high domain 

That twined us ever heart to heart, 

And onward, like the Babes in the Wood, 


We rambled till before us stood 
The outpost of Bohemia. 


It was in Bohemia that Mr. Sted- 
man and Bayard Taylor met: 


And one—a poet—nowise sage 

For self, but gay companion born, 
And prophet of the golden age; 
He joined us in our pilgrimage 

Long since, an early autumn noon 
When, faint with journeying, we sate 
Within the wayside hostel gate 

To rest us in Bohemia.” 


Their friendship continued until Tay- 
- IOM 
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lor’s death in 1878. Ten years before, 
Mr. Stedman had visited him at his 
beautiful country place, Cedarcroft, 
which is but a little way from where 
he lies buried, and near the old battle- 
field of the Brandywine. An unpub- 
lished poem by Taylor to Mr. Sted- 
man adorns one of the volumes in the 
house at Lawrence Park. 

Coming back to books again, there 
is a first edition of Keats’ “ Endymion,” 
1818; there are all the works of Landor 
and Horne; and the best collection of 
Greek idyllic poems extant, including 
fifty editions of Theocritus, beginning 
with the first impression made by Aldus 
Manutius, in 1495. 

There is a copy on vellum of “ Le 
Tombeau de Théophile Gautier,” with 
typographical corrections in the Latin 
and Greek poems, notes in the margin 
of the English poem, and an inscription 
to Stedman on the flyleaf, all in the 
handwriting of Swinburne. There isa 
copy of “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” by 
Austin Dobson, edited by Stedman. 
The younger poets are not shunned, 
and on his table are verses by Bliss 
Carman, and others by Alice and Caro- 
line Duer. 

Seemingly, Mr. Stedman’s life lies 
down in Wall Street, amid the hurrying 
throng of money makers, and the ex- 
citement of the Stock Exchange. And 
yet, either by nature or through force 
of circumstances, he is one of the typi- 
cal literary men of the day. There is 
that in his personality which gives him 
the air of constantly pressing the elec- 
tric button that puts him in relation 
with the civilized activities of the world. 
He was born man of the world as well 
as poet, with the sensitive response to 
his age and surrounding which has en- 
abled him to touch the life of the day 
at many divergent points of contact. 
‘He owes it to an equally rare endow- 
ment that he has been enabled to main- 
tain his social life free from the in- 
fluences of his business career. The 
broker is a separate and distinct per- 
son from the writer and the poet. The 
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two, it is true, meet as one on friendly 
.terms, on the street or at the club. But 
the man of Wall Street is entertained 
with scant courtesy within the four 
walls of the poet’s house. It is within 
them that his true life is lived. 

And his has been an eventful life. He 
tasted court life in Italy, while his 
mother was wife of the American min- 
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ister. He was a war correspondent in 
the Civil War—which inspired one of 
his finest poems, “ How Old Brown 
Took Harper’s Ferry.” But in the end 
he discovered that journalism left him 
no time or means for his chosen literary 
work, and turning stockbroker and 
banker, secured more or less of both 
those requisites. 





DISEASE GERMS 


AND HOW TO AVOID SOME OF THEM. 
BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, A.B., M.D. 


THE MICROSCOPIC LIVING CREATURES THAT ARE THE MOST DEADLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE SIMPILE PRECAUTIONS 
BY WHICH THEIR ATTACKS MAY BE RESISTED. fj 


O® all the blessings that mortal man 

can receive and enjoy, there is 
none so great as good health. Riches, 
honor, fame, and all the other prizes 
for which men labor, are insignificant 
when compared to the possession of a 
sound mind in a sound body. 

This is no new bit of wisdom. It has 
been said many times, ever since the 
days of King Solomon; but it comes 
with a new meaning in these modern 
days. For by reason of the enormous 
increase of our knowledge of the causes 
that produce many of the most com- 
mon and fatal maladies, it has come 
about that in no period of the world’s 
history could the individual do so much 
to protect himself and others from sick- 
ness and death as in these closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 

The publisher of this magazine once 
said to me: “If you want to educate 
the public on any great question, the 
place to begin is at the fireside. Strip 
your information of technicalities, and 
put it in such a way that the mothers 
can understand it.’ I shall endeavor to 
follow his advice in this paper, and, if 
possible, to add something to the gen- 
eral fund of information on the way to 
keep well. 


Those who conduct the domestic af- 
fairs of the home, as well as those who 
make our laws, in both State and 
nation, have so far failed to take 
full advantage of the discoveries of 
modern science in protecting the pri- 
vate and public health, and we are toa 
large extent deprived of the blessings 
which ought to flow from them. This 
state of things is not surprising when 
we remember how recent are the med- 
ical discoveries which have taught us 
that the most common and fatal dis- 
eases are caused by taking into the 
body, in one way or another, specific 
poisons in the form of living germs. 
Fifteen or twenty years covers the pe- 
riod of these scientific revelations, and 
it is unreasonable to expect that the 
lay mind could have kept pace with 
them. 

In the old days, when we were in 
almost total ignorance of the cause and 
means of preventing such common dis- 
eases as tuberculosis of the lungs (con- 
sumption), typhoid fever, etc., books 
and papers were written for the laity 
telling them how to cure these ailments, 
and nearly every family had its “Domes- 
tic Medicine,” ‘‘ Household Doctor,” 
or some such volume of more or less 























doubtful value. Now they need litera- 
ture teaching them how to prevent these 
scourges. ‘The old proverb that “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” should now read: “ An ounce of 
prevention is worth ten pounds of 
cure.” 

There is a striking analogy between 
what may be called the visible and the 
invisible world of animal life. When 
we look around us with the natural or 
unaided eyes we see a vast number of 
species of animals, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, all included in what is known 
as the animal kingdom. We are more 
or less familiar with the life history of 
each of them. We know their habitat, 
the conditions under which they can 
live—in short, all the principal facts 
connected with their life, death, and 
reproduction. 

Now the modern microscope, which 
is nothing else but an artificial eye, has 
increased man’s power of vision many 
thousands of times. It has revealed an- 
other and a heretofore invisible world 
of animal life. Like the visible world, 
this is composed of many varieties of 
microscopic creatures. For instance, 
several hundred different species of 
microbes may be found in the scrapings 
from the tongue of a perfectly healthy 
person. ‘ 

Only a comparatively few of the 
forms of life which are found under the 
microscope are capable of attacking or 
destroying human life. But among the 
vast horde of microbes we find one that 
is the cause of tuberculosis, another 
that produces typhoid fever, and so 
forth ; and as the field is more fully ex- 
plored, doubtless many other important 
discoveries will be made. 

Let us imagine an individual com- 
ing to this world from another planet 
without any knowledge of the visi- 
ble animal world by which he would 
find himself surrounded. He would 
probably be very much afraid of a horse 
or a cow, but would consider a rattle- 
snake or a tarantula a beautiful play- 
thing. His lack of knowledge would 
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certainly render him incompetent to 
guard his health and life against injury. 
Weare very much in the same position 
as this imaginary visitor with regard to 
the germ life by which we find our- 
selves surrounded. 

Tuberculosis destroys more lives 
than any one disease in the world. It 
kills more than a hundred thousand 
people each year in the United States. 
Yet the person who contracts tuber- 
culosis has simply sustained an acci- 
dent—as much an accident as if he had 
been bitten by a dog or kicked by a 
horse. He has been set upon by the 
microbe known as the tubercle bacillus, 
which, having effected a lodgment in 
the lungs, and found congenial sur- 
roundings, establishes itself, forms col- 
onies, and gradually destroys the 
health, and too often the life itself, of 
its unfortunate victim. Comparatively 
little can be done to cure the disease, 
but much can be done to prevent the 
accident which caused it. If a foreign 
foe—the Spaniards, for instance—or 
some other member of the visible ani- 
mal world, were killing a hundred thou- 
sand of our inhabitants each year, it 
would require no argument and no urg- 
ing to induce the people to drive out 
such a foe, or render extinct the ob- 
noxious animal which was causing such 
wholesale slaughter. 

It should be noted that we have been 
speaking only of the deaths from this 
cause. The suffering of those who are 
attacked by this microbe and are for- 
tunate enough to recover—in other 
words, the wounded—must also be 
considered in summing up its devasta- 
tion. The fact that the particular form 
of animal life (the tubercle bacillus) 
which is actually causing all this suf- 
fering and death can be seen only with 
the microscope is a poor argument to 
justify our failure to make. persistent 
warfare on it. 

The late war with Spain furnishes a 
striking object lesson. Only 318 of our 
men were killed or died from wounds 
as a result of the attacks of the Spanish 
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soldiers, while 2,485 were killed by the 
attack of disease germs, mostly in the 
form of the bacillus of typhoid fever 
and the plasmodium of malaria. We 


have made peace with the Spaniards, 


but no peace has been made with the 
typhoid bacillus. The ranks of this ene- 
my have been enormously increased. 
It has been scattered all over this coun- 
try, and if we are to judge the future 
by the past, no effective steps will be 
taken for its extermination. 

Millions of dollars are expended an- 
nually by the United States to maintain 
an army and a navy to protect the lives 


~ and property of the people against pos- 


sible enemies in the form of the armies 
and navies of other nations, while at all 
times, right in our midst, we have ac- 
tual enemies in the form of various 
kinds of disease germs, which not only 
destroy the health and lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our people an- 
nually, but cause untold financial loss. 
The government could wage war on 
these enemies with intelligence and ef- 
fectiveness almost equal to that dis- 
played in destroying the ships and sol- 
diers of a foreign nation, or in suppress- 
ing lawless mobs within our midst. 

But, it may be asked, what can we 
do, as individuals, to protect ourselves 
and others against these foes? To an- 
swer this question fully would lead us 
far beyond the limits of a magazine 
article. For as the germs of each dis- 
ease differ in life history, habitat, and 
method of attacking the human system, 
it would be necessary to study each 
one of the communicable diseases sep- 
arately, if we should desire to learn 
how to avoid the poison of all of them. 
I will give some specific directions how 
to guard against the two most common 
and fatal, tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever. 

The tubercle bacilli multiply only in 
the body of man or some other animal, 
consequently the germs that cause a 
fresh infection of a previously healthy 
person come directly or indirectly from 
some individual man or animal already 
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suffering from the disease. When we 
consider that nearly one seventh of the 
human race die of consumption of the 
lungs, and that for weeks, months, and 
often years, these patients are continu- 
ally expectorating quantities of the 
bacilli, we see that this source alone 
keeps up a large supply of infection. 
The dangerous sputum dries upon 
handkerchiefs, carpets, bedding, or in 
the streets and highways, and floats in 
the air as dust particles, ready to be 
breathed into the lungs of the passerby. 

In this dry state the bacilli live for a 
long time. In one instance they were 
found to retain their virulence after 
one hundred and eighty six days. 

We can all do something to lessen 
this enormous supply of infection. A 
five per cent solution of carbolic acid 
quickly destroys the life of the tubercle 
bacillus. If every consumptive person 
in the United States never expectorated 
except into a vessel containing a small 
amount of this solution, and these ves- 
sels, with their contents, were burned 
from time to time, the death rate from 
this source would be enormously de- 
creased. A suitable cup or flask can 
easily be obtained for use when the 
patient is obliged to travel from home. 
The habit of kissing consumptives, or 
occupying the same bed with them, is 
also exceedingly dangerous. 

The other principal source of infec- 
tion is from drinking the milk and eat- 
ing the flesh of tubercular cattle. How 
frequently man may be infected from 
this source may be imagined when it is 
remembered that from twenty to forty 
per cent of the cattle in the Eastern 
and Northern States are affected with 
tuberculosis. Protection from infection 
from this source is simple and easy. 
Heat promptly destroys the bacillus. If 
no beef is eaten which has not been 
thoroughly cooked, and no milk drunk 
which has not been thoroughly boiled, 
the danger of infection from cattle 
would be almost nil. 

Civilized man should look upon milk 
as unfit to drink until it has been 
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cooked—that is, boiled. Boiled milk is 
generally unpalatable at first, but many 
of those who have become accustomed 
to drink it feel an aversion to raw milk, 
and would as soon think of eating raw 
beef, as of drinking a glass of uncooked 
milk. 

Tuberculosis in children usually 
manifests itself in disease of the bones 
and joints (white swelling) and in en- 
largementandsuppuration of the glands 
of the neck. In nearly all such cases 
the infection comes from drinking milk 
from tubercular cows. It is therefore 
especially important that children 
should take only milk that has been 
thoroughly boiled. A thorough inspec- 
tion of cattle by the Federal govern- 
ment, and the prompt destruction of all 
found to be tubercular—as is already 
being done in certain States—would be 
the ideal means of destroying this 
source of infection; but we are not 
likely to have the necessary legislation 
soon; so it is almost criminal to expose 
children and young persons to infection 
by permitting them to use raw milk. 

It must not be supposed that every 
one who takes tubercle bacilli into his 
system contracts the disease. If this 
were true, all of us would be likely to 
die of tuberculosis in some form. For- 
tunately, most people are immune— 
that is, the bacillus, when taken into 
the system, finds itself in uncongenial 
surroundings, loses its virulence, and 
dies. But certain individuals, and some- 
times whole families, are born without 
this power of resistance. We have no 
certain means of knowing beforehand 
who are and who are not immune; so it 
behooves every one to avoid the danger 
of infection. 

The bacillus of typhoid fever is gen- 
erally taken into the system in the water 
we drink, though any article of food 
may also be a means of introducing the 
poison when infected water has come 
in contact with it before it is eaten. 
Food may also be infected by flies 
crawling over it after they have been 
feeding on material containing the 
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typhoid germs. Local epidemics of 
typhoid fever are sometimes caused by 
milk mixed with water from an infected 
source. A notable epidemic of this kind 
occurred in a town in Connecticut, a 
few years ago. A large number of peo- 
ple contracted the disease within a few 
days. Investigation proved that they 
all used milk from one and the same 
dairy. The dairyman was in the habit, - 
it was found, of washing his milk 
cans with water from an old well near 
the barn. Examination of the water 
from this well showed it to be strongly 
infected with typhoid bacilli. The milk 
dealer claimed that he did not water his 
milk, but even if this were true, there 
was enough water left on the sides and 
bottom of the cans, after they were 
washed, to infect their contents. Such 
a case is another argument why milk 
should never be used for food until after 
it has been thoroughly boiled. 

There is another dangerous source 
of infection by food, which people seem 
wholly to ignore—eating shell fish raw. 
The man who ate the first raw oyster 
is often referred to as a hero. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any one who eats oysters or 
clams raw from the shell is running an 
unnecessary and useless risk of taking 
typhoid or other germs into his system. 
In any event, as a rule, he swallows a 
lot of filthy water, which he would not 
drink under other circumstances. Oys- 
ter beds are often situated in water 
containing quantities of sewage and 
other filth, and the so called “ juice” 
which is found in the “ half shell,” and 
which we swallow with such gusto, is 
composed largely of the water in which 
the oyster lived. If this liquid happens 
to be infected with typhoid bacilli, the 
person who swallows it with his oysters 
contracts the disease. This is not a 
theory. A number of epidemics have 
been caused in this way within the last 
few years. The remedy is to eat no shell 
fish raw; have them cooked in some 
form. A temperature of of 212 Fahren- 
heit—the boiling point of water—de- 
stroys every kind of disease germ. 
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These bacilli multiply in the intes- 
tinal tract of a person suffering from 
the disease, and they are discharged 
from the system in large quantities dur- 
ing the time—usually from four to six 
weeks—that the disease continues. 
They retain their virulence for a very 
long time outside the body; and event- 
ually some of them may find their way 
into the food or drink used by healthy 
persons, who in turn become victims 
of the disease. Absolute destruction— 
preferably by cremation—of all matter 
containing the bacilli, is the only cer- 
tain means of preventing the spread of 
the infection. 

If this were carefully done in every 
case of typhoid, it would be only a 
question of a few years when the bacil- 
lus of typhoid would become as extinct 
as the dodo, and the disease itself be 
known only in history. 

Boiling water and cooking food that 
has once become infected destroys the 
life of the germ, and this should always 
be done where there is the slightest 
suspicion of the purity of the water 
supply. Carelessness in the treatment 
of typhoid fever patients, which is espe- 
cially common in the country districts, 
renders the water in all dug wells, cis- 
terns, and springs more or less liable 
to become infected by surface drainage 
and washing rains. Where the water 
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used is obtained from a large supply— 
as, for instance, the Croton aqueduct— 
there is little danger, for if the germs 
should find their way into it the volume 
of water is so great, and they would be 
so widely disseminated, that no one 
person would be likely to get enough 
to cause infection. 

As we never know the source from 
which the water furnished on railroads, 
steamboats, etc., is obtained, it is a 
good rule when traveling to drink only 
bottled water, which can always be 
bought at a trifling expense. The only 
way to obtain an absolutely safe water 
supply in the country, where only a 
small amount 4s required, is by a deep 
driven well. When an iron tube is 
driven seventy five or a hundred feet 
into the earth, and water is found, that 
water cannot be infected by the surface 
drainage. Surface drainage is only 
dangerous to a depth of twenty five or 
thirty feet, and as the water from a 
driven well is inclosed in an iron tube, 
it is not infected by passing through 
the upper strata. It comes to the sur- 
face pure from nature’s laboratory. 

It seems probable that no one is im- 
mune from the typhoid bacillus. Any 
one who meets with the accident of tak- 
ing into his system a sufficient quantity 
of the germs will suffer the pains and 
perils of typhoid fever. 


A PRAYER. 


For all the verdant trees, dear Lord, 
Along the dusty highway set; 
For every roadside rivulet, 
And for Thy sun, whose gold is poured 
A largess for the common horde— 
The poor, the low, who crowd and sweat— 
My thanks, dear Lord, are Thine. Oh, let 
No special gifts for me be stored; 
May joys that ragged millions share 


Enrich my life. 


I do not crave 


Immunity from toil and care. 
Give me, O God, no blessing save 
Companionship with those who fare 
Beside me to the waiting grave. 


Ann Devoore. 
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iment cleared the mountain slope, 

but before he had covered a mile 
of the way the darkness began to fall, till 
presently the night was black. Now he 
must ride slowly, steering his path by 
the stars, and searching the dim outline 
of the mountains with his eyes. But, 


search as he would, he could not see the 
saw edged rock. He reached the range 
indeed, and for hour after hour roamed 
up and down it, his heart torn with 
helpless haste and fears, but it was of no 
use, so at last he dismounted, and, 
holding the schimmel. by the bridle, suf- 
fered him to eat a little grass while he 
waited for the moon to rise. Oh, never 
was the moon so long a coming, but at 
length it came, and with it clear, soft 
light. He looked, and there, not half a 
mile away, just showing in the shad- 
ows, was the saw edged rock he sought. 

“ There is little time to lose,”’ he mut- 
tered to himself, as the stallion swept 
across the plain towards it. “In four 
hours it will be dawn, and these moun- 
tains are sheer and wide.” 

Now he was in the pass and gallop- 
ing up its rocky steeps as fast as the 
horse dare travel and not fall. Up he 
went through the moonlit silence, that 
was broken only by the distant roaring 
of lions, up for one hour, for two, for 
three. He was at the crest of the moun- 


tains, and beneath him, miles away, lay 
the dim veldt, and there—yes, there in 
the far distance—the moonbeams 
sparkled upon a white topped koppie 
and the waters of a river that washed 
its base. Miles and miles away, and but 
one hour left to cover them. One short 
hour, and if it was not enough, then 
death by the Zulu assagai would be the 
portion of Suzanne and those among 
whom she sheltered. For a moment he 
breathed the horse, then he shook the 
reins, and with a snort of pride the 
Schimmel started upon his last gallop. 
Ah, what a ride was that! Had ever 
man the like of it? Rushing down an 
untrodden mountain way swifter than 
others dare travel on a plain, bounding 
from rock to rock like a buck, dashing 
through streams, and leaping dim gul- 
lies at a stride. On, on went the 
Schimmel, with never a slip and never a 
stumble. On, swifter than a sassaby 
and surer footed than a fox; now the 
worst of the road was passed, and a 
long, smooth slope, almost free from 
stones, led them to the grassy plain 
beneath ; the schimmel swept down it at 
a fearful pace and reached the level land 
in safety, but the strain of that mad gal- 
lop told its tale upon him, for he was 
drenched with sweat, his eye was red 
with blood, and the breath whistled in 
his throat. Ralph raised himself in his 
stirrups and scanned the sky, which 


* Copyright, 1808, 6y H. Rider Haggard.—This story began in the June number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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began to brighten with the coming 
dawn. 

“ There is time,” he muttered, “ for 
the koppie is near, and the Zulus will 
not attack till they can see the white 
moons upon their nails.” 

Now he was speeding up a long rise, 
for here the land lies in waves like a 
frozen sea. He topped it, and in an in- 
stant—almost before he saw them—he 
had swept through a Zulu impi march- 
ing stealthily in a triple line with com- 
panies thrown forward to the right and 
left. They shouted in astonishment, 
but before they could harm him or the 
horse he was out of reach of their 
spears and galloping forward with a 
glad heart, for now he thought the dan- 
ger done with. 

Down the slope he thundered, and 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs came to 
the ears of Suzanne, who, frozen with 
terror, crouched in the grass at the foot 
of it. Turning her eyes from the ridge 
where she had seen the Zulus, she 
looked behind her. At first she could 
see nothing except a great horse with a 
man upon its back, but as she stared, 
presently she recognized the horse—it 
was the schimmel, and none other. And 
the man? Whose shape was that? No, 
this one had a golden beard. Ah! He 
lifted his head, from which the hat had 
fallen, and—did she dream? Nay, by 
Heaven, it was her husband, grown 
older and bearded, but still her hus- 
band. In the piercing agony of that joy 
she sank back half fainting, nor was it 
till he was almost upon her that she 
could gain her feet. He saw her, and in 
the dim light, mistaking her for a Zulu 
soldier who waylaid him, lifted the gun 
in his hand to fire. Already he was 
pressing the trigger when—when she 
found her voice and cried out: 

“ Ralph, Ralph, I am Suzanne, your 
wife!” 

As the words left her lips it seemed to 
her as though some giant had thrown 
the big horse back upon its haunches, 
for he slipped past her, his flanks al- 
most touching the ground, which he 
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plowed with outstretched hoofs. Then 
he stopped dead. 

“ Have I found you at last, wife?” 
cried Ralph, in a voice of joy so strange 
that it sounded scarcely human. 
“Mount swiftly, for the Zulus are be- 
hind.” 

Thus, then, these two met again, not 
on the Mountain of the Man’s Hand in- 
deed, as the vision had foretold, but 
very near to it. 

“Nay,” she answered, as she sprang 
on to the saddle before him, “ they are 
in front, for I saw them.” 

Ralph looked. Yes, there they were 
in front and to the side and behind. All 
round them the Zulu impi gathered and 
thickened, crying, “ Bulala umlungu! ’’* 
as they closed in upon them at a run. 

“Oh, Ralph, what can we do?” mur- 
mured Suzanne. 

“ Charge them and trust to God,” he 
answered. 

“So be it, husband;”’ and turning 
herself upon the pommel of the saddle, 
she threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him on the lips, whispering, “ At 
least, we have met again, and if we die 
it shall be together.” 

“ Hold fast,” said Ralph, and calling 
aloud to the horse he set his teeth and 
charged. 

By now the Zulus in front were run- 
ning down the opposing slope in clusters 
not much more than a hundred yards 
away ; indeed, the space between them 
was so. narrow that the great horse, 
galloping up hill under his double load, 
could scarcely gather speed before they 
were among them. When they were 
within ten yards Ralph held out the gun 
in one hand and fired it, killing two 
men. Then he cast it away as useless, 
and placing his right arm about the 
waist of Suzanne, bent his body over 
her to protect her if he might, urging 
on the horse with feet and voice. 

Oh, God! they were in them and 
plowing through their ever thickening 
ranks, throwing their black bodies to 
this side and to that as a ship throws 














the water from its bows. Here, there, 
everywhere, spears flashed and stabbed, 
but as yet they were unhurt, for the 
very press saved them, although an 
assagai was quivering in the flank of 
the schimmel. Ah, a pang as of the 
touch of red hot iron, and a spear had 
pierced Ralph’s left shoulder, remain- 
ing fast in the wound. Still lower he 
bent his body till his head was almost 
hidden in the flowing mane of the 
schimmel, but now black clutching 
hands caught feet and bridle rein, and 
slowly the great horse lost way and 
stopped. A tall Zulu stabbed it in the 
chest, and Ralph gasped, “ It is over!” 
But it was not over, for, feeling the 
pain of his wound, of a sudden the 
stallion went mad. He shrieked aloud 
as only a horse can shriek, and laying 
back his ears till his face was like the 
face of a wolf, he reared up on his hind 
legs and struck out with his mighty 
hoofs, crushing the skulls and bodies of 
his tormentors. Down he came again, 
and with another scream rushed open 
mouthed at that man who had stabbed 
him; his long white teeth gripped him 
across the body where the ribs end, 
and then the awful sight was seen of a 
horse holding in his mouth a man who 
yelled in agony, and_plunging forward 
with great bounds while he shook him 
to and fro, as a dog will shake a rat.* 
Yes, he shook and shook till the 
flesh gave, and the man fell dying and 
disemboweled on the veldt. Again the 
furious beast opened his jaws from 
which gore dripped and rushed upon 
another, but this one did not wait for 
him—none waited. To the Zulus in 
those days a horse was a terrible wild 
beast, and this was a beast, indeed, that, 
brave as they were, they dared not face. 
“Tt is a devil,” they cried, “and 
wizards ride it,” as they opened a path 
before its rush. 
They were through,and behind them, 
like the voice of hounds that hunt, 





* The reader may think this incident scarcely credible, but 
for an authenticated instance of such behavior on the part of 
a horse he may be referred to the “ Memoirs of General 
Marbot.” 
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swelled the cry of the war dogs of Din- 
gaan. They were through and living 
yet, though one broad bangwan was 
fast in Ralph’s*shoulder, and another 
stood in the schimmel’s chest. Not two 
miles away rose the koppie. “The 
horse will die,” thought Ralph as he 
drew the body of Suzanne closer to 
him, and gripped the saddle with his 
knees. Indeed, he was dying; yet never 
since he was a colt did the schimmel 
cover two miles of plain so fast as those 
that lay between the impi and the camp. 
Slowly and surely the spear worked its 
way into his vitals, but stretching out 
his head, and heedless of his double 
load, he rushed on with the speed of a 
race horse. © 

The Boers in the laager were awake 
at last; the sound of the gun and the 
war cry of the Zulus had reached them 
faintly. Half clad, men and women to- 
gether, they stood upon their wagon 
boxes looking towards the west. Be- 
hind them the pencils of daylight were. 
creeping across the sky, and presently 
in their low rays they saw such a sight: 
as they would never see again. Fast, 
fast towards them thundered a great 
roan horse, blood dripping from his 
chest and jaws and flank, and on its 
back a yellow bearded man, in whose 
shoulder stood a spear, and who held 
in front of him a fainting woman. 

“ Soon he will fall suddenly, and we 
shall be crushed,” thought Ralph, and 
had the horse died while traveling at 
that speed it must have been so, but 
he did not. When within fifty yards of 
the laager he began suddenly to lurch 
and roll in his stride; then with three 
bounds he stopped, and standing still, 
looked round with piteous gbloodshot 
eyes, and whinnied faintly as though 
the beast heard some voice he knew 
and loved. Ralph slipped from his back, 
dragging Suzanne after him, and 
watched. 

For a moment the brute stood, his 
head touching the ground, till presently 
a bloody foam came upon his mouth, 
and blood poured from his eyes and 
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ears. For the last time he arched his 
neck and shook his mane, then rearing 
straight up on his hind legs as he had 
done when he beat doWn the Zulus, he 
pawed the air with his fore feet and fell 
over upon his back to move no more. 

Suzanne had fainted, and Ralph car- 
ried her to the camp; there they drew 
out the spear and tended them, though 
beyond gasping the words, “ Prepare, 
for the Zulus are upon you,” it was 
long before either of them could speak. 

Yes, yes, they beat off the impi with 
the loss of only one man, but Ralph 
took no part in that fight. Indeed, 
when we joined them four days later— 
for after burying Sihamba, Jan and I 
trekked round through the wagon pass, 
by the mercy of God escaping the Zulus 
—they still lay prostrate on a cartel, 
clasping each other’s hands and smil- 
ing, but speaking little. The Boers 
beat off the Zulus with great loss to 
Dingaan, for, being warned and awake, 
they had the wagons in front, the kop- 
pie behind, andthe riverto oneside. But 
there were many on that dreadful night 
whom no schimmel galloped to warn. 
Ah, God! six hundred of them, men 
and women, maids and children, and 
little babies at the breast, went down 
beneath the Zulu assagai in that dread- 
ful dawn. Six hundred of them slaugh- 
tered! Is not the name of the land 
“The Land of Weeping ” to this day? 

We avenged them at the battle of the 
Blood River ; but could vengeance give 
us back their lives which it had pleased 
God to take thus fearfully? 

So, so, that is the end of my story of 
the forgotten bygone years. As I tell 
it the shadow of the white topped kop- 
pie falls upon this house, and beneath 
my very feet is the spot where the 
schimmel died. Ralph and Jan would 
not leave it—no, not even when the 
British hoisted their flag in Natal, mak- 
ing us English again after all we had 
undergone to escape their accursed 
rule. We suffered much at that event, 
Jan and I, but though he said nothing, 
for indeed he did not dare to in my 
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presence, I believe that Ralph did not 
suffer at all. Well, he was of English 
blood, and it was natural that he should 
like his own flag best, though to this 
day I am very angry with Suzanne, 
who, for some reason or other, would 
never say a hard word of the accursed 
British government—or listen to one, 
if she could help it. 

Yet, to be just, that same govern- 
ment has ruled us well and _ fairly, 
though I never could agree with their 
manner of dealing with the natives; 
and our family has grown rich under its 
shadow. Yes, we were rich from the 
beginning, for Ralph and some Boers 
fetched back the cattle of Suzanne and 
Sihamba which Swart Piet’s thieves 
had stolen, and they were a great herd. 

For many long and happy years did 
Ralph and Suzanne live together, till 
at last God took Suzanne as she began 
to grow old. After that, life had no joys 
for Ralph, or indeed for any of us, and 
he fought with the English against 
Cetywayo at Isandlhwana, and fell 
there bravely, he and his son together, 
for his son’s wife was dead also in 
childbirth. After that, all the world 
grew dark for Jan and me, but now in 
my extreme age once more it lightens 
like the dawn. Oh, God! who am I 
that I should complain? Nay, nay, to 
Thee, Almighty God, be praise and 
thanks and glory. Quite soon I must 
fall asleep, and how rich and plentiful 
is that store which awaits me beyond 
my sleep; that store of friends and kin- 
dred who have passed me in the race 
and won the immortal crown of peace, 
which even now their dear hands pre- 
pare for me. Then, to Thee, O Maker 
of the world, be praise and thanks and 
glory. Yes, let all things praise Thee 
as do my aged lips. 


NOTE BY THE BARONESS GLENTHIRSK, 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS SUZANNE 
KENZIE. 


It is something over three years since 
my great grandmother, the Vrouw Su- 




















zanne Botmar, finished dictating to me 
this history of her early days and of 
my grandparents, Ralph Kenzie, the 
Englishman, and Suzanne Botmar, her 
daughter. Now, if it be only as an in- 
stance of the wonderful workings of 
fate, or, as I prefer to call it, of Provi- 
dence, I add this note to her narrative. 
As I write there stretches before me, 
not the bushy veldt of Weenen in Natal 
cut by the silver line of the Tugela, but 
a vast prospect of heather clad moun- 
tains, about whose feet brawls a salmon 
river, for this is Scotland, and I sit in 
the castle of Glenthirsk, while on the 
terrace beneath my window passes my 
child, who, if he lives, will one day be 
lord of it. But I will tell the story, 
which is indeed a strange one. 

As I think my great grandmother 
said, I was educated in a school in Dur- 
ban, for, although she was in many ways 
so prejudiced and narrow, she wished 
that I should be able to hold my own 
with other girls in learning as in all 
things. Also she knew well that this 
would have been the desire of my dear 
father, who was killed’ in the Zulu war 
with his father, Ralph Kenzie, for he 
was a thorough Englishman, with 
nothing of the Boer about him, and for 
this reason he and his grandmother did 
not get on very: well. After I had fin- 
ished my schooling I used to stay with 
friends in Durban, the parents of one of 
my schoolfellows, and it was at their 
house that I met my husband, Mr. 
Ralph Mackenzie, who then was called 
Lord Glenthirsk, his father having died 
about six months previous to our ac- 
quaintance. 

Ralph, my husband, was quite young, 
only three and twenty indeed, and a 
subaltern in a Scotch regiment which 
was quartered at Durban, whither it 
had come from India. As the term of 
this regiment’s foreign service was 
shortly to expire, and as at the time 
there was a prospect of further troubles 
in South Africa, my husband did not 
resign his commission on succeeding 
to the peerage, as his mother wished 
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him to do, for he said that this was a 
step which he could consider when the 
regiment returned home, as it would do 
shortly. 

Well, we met, and since we are now 
quite old married people I may as well 
admit at once that we fell in love with 
each other, though to me it seemed a 
marvelous thing that this handsome 
and brilliant young lord, with his great 
wealth and all the world before him, 
should come to care for a simple Dutch 
girl who had little to recommend her 
except her looks (of which my great 
grandmother thought, or pretended to 
think, so little) and some small inherit- 
ance of South African farms and cattle. 
Indeed, when at last he proposed to me, 
begging me to be his wife, as though 
I were the most precious thing on the 
whole earth, I told him so plainly, hav- 
ing inherited some sense with my 
Dutch blood, and though I trembled at 
the risk I ran, when everything lay in 
my own hand, I refused to become en- 
gaged to him until he had obtained the 
consent of his mother and relations, or, 
at the least, until he had taken a year to 
think the matter over. 

Indeed, although I was still so 
young, I had seen and heard enough of 
the misfortunes of unsuitable mar- 
riages, nor could I bear that it should 
ever be said of me that I had taken 
advantage of some passing folly to en- 
tangle a man so far above me in rank 
and station. Therefore I would permit 
him to say nothing of our engagement, 
nor did I speak a single word of it to my 
great grandmother or my friends. Still, 
Ralph and I saw a great deal of each 
other during the month which I re- 
mained in Durban, for it is a gay town, 


_and almost every day there were parties, 


and when there was not we rode out 
together. 

It was during one of these rides on 
the Berea that I told him all I knew of 
the strange history of my grandfather 
and grandmother, not all of it indeed, 
for it was not until the book was dic- 
tated to me that I learned the exact 
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facts, the matter being one of which 
our family spoke little. Ralph listened 
very attentively, and when | had done 
asked if I had the ring and locket of 
which I spoke. 

“Here they are,” I answered, for 
since my father’s death I had always 
made a practice of wearing both of 
them. 

He examined the ring with its worn 
device and proud motto of “ Honor 
first,” and as he deciphered it I saw him 
start, but when he came to look at the 
miniatures in the locket he turned quite 
pale. 

“Do you know, Suzanne,” he said 


presently, “I believe that we must be. 


distant cousins? At the least, I am 
sure that I have seen the picture from 
which one of those miniatures was 
copied, and the crest and motto are 
those of my family.” 

Now I became very curious, and 
plied him with questions, but he would 
say no more, only he led me on to talk 
of my grandfather, Ralph Kenzie, the 
castaway, and from time to time made 
a note in his pocketbook. Also after- 
wards I showed him the writing in the 
testament which was found on the body 
of the shipwrecked lady, my great 
grandmother, and he asked me for an 
impression of the ring, and to allow the 
ivory miniatures to be photographed, 
which I did. 

Within three days, of that ride we 
separated for a while, not without 
heartache on both our parts and some 
tears on mine, for I feared that once 
he had lost sight of me he would put 
me from his mind, and as I loved him 
truly that thought was sore. But he, 
speaking very quietly, said that outside 


death only one thing should divide us . 


from each other, namely, by my own 
decree. 

“Then, Ralph, we shall be one for- 
ever,” I answered, for I was too sad for 
any artifice of maiden coyness. 

“You think so now, dear,” he said, 
“ but time will show. Supposing that I 
were not ” and he stopped, nor 
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would he complete the sentence. In- 
deed those words of his tormented me 
day and night for weeks, for I finished 
them in a hundred ways, each more 
fatal than the last. 

Well, I returned to the farm, and 
immediately my great grandmother 
took the fancy of dictating this history, 
her reason for doing so being, as I be- 
lieve, what she has said upon the sub- 
ject notwithstanding, that she desired 
me to become acquainted with the act- 
ual facts of my descent, and especially 
of the fraud which, in their deep love 
for their adopted son, my grandfather, 
she and her husband practised upon the’ 
Lord Glenthirsk of that day ; this story, 
taken together with my lover’s words, 
gave me much cause for thought, but 
I said nothing of it either to her or in 
writing to him, for I felt the matter to 
be delicate. 

By each weekly mail I heard from 
Ralph, but although his letters were 
full of love and kindness, he said noth- 
ing of coming to see me, and this I 
could not understand, for I knew that 
it would not be difficult for him to take 
a few weeks’ leave. Indeed, I was sore 
upon the point, and hinted as much to 
him in my letters, but still he made no 
answer to that part of it, although I 
told him that I thought it only right 
that he should see me in my Boer 
home, and there form his judgment of it 
and me. 

Nearly six months had gone by since 
we parted, when one day we heard that 
a small body of troops was coming to 
the neighboring township to relieve the 
company stationed there. Further we 
heard that they were Highlanders, but 
this I did not believe, for, so far as I 
knew, Ralph’s was the only Highland 
regiment in the colony, and he said 
nothing of any such movement in his 
letters from Durban. 

One morning my great grandmother 
finished dictating her history, the end- 
ing of which seemed to affect her much, 
for when it was done she told me sharp- 
ly to put the sheets away and let her 

















hear or see no more of it. Then she 
rose with difficulty, for the dropsy in 
her limbs made her inactive, and 
walked with the help of a stick to the 
stoep, where she sat down, looking 
across the plain at the solemn range of 
the Drakensberg and thinking, without 
doubt, of that night of fear when my 
grandfather had rushed down its steeps 
upon the great schimmel to save her 
daughter and his wife from an awful 
death. 

The stead was built under the lea of 
a projecting spur of the koppie, and 
over that spur runs a footpath leading 
to the township. Suddenly the old lady 
looked up and saw standing on the 
ridge of it, not twenty yards away from 
her, as though in doubt which way to 
turn, a man dressed in the kilted uni- 
form of an officer of a Highland regi- 
ment the like of which she had never 
seen before. 

“ Dear Lord!” I heard her exclaim, 
“here is a white man wearing the 
moocha of a Kaffir. Suzanne! Suzanne! 
come and send away this indecent fel- 
low.” 

Putting down my papers, I ran from 
the room and at a single glance saw 
that ‘the indecent fellow” was none 
other than Ralph himself. Then in my 
delight I lost niy head, and forgetting 
everything except that my betrothed 
was there before me, I sprang from the 
stoep and, flying up the little slope, in 
another moment was in his arms. For 
a few seconds there was silence, then 
from behind me rose a dreadful shriek 
followed by cries for help. Freeing my- 
self from Ralph’s embrace, I looked 
round to see my great grandmother 
hobbling towards us with uplifted stick. 
Ralph put his eyeglass in his eye and 
looked at her. 

“Who is this old lady, Suzanne?” he 
asked. 

Before I could answer there came 
from her lips such a torrent of abuse 
and indignation as I had never heard 
before. 

“What is she saying?” asked Ralph 
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again, who could not understand one 
word of Dutch. “ She seems put out.” 

“It is my great grandmother, the 
Vrouw Botmar,” I faltered, “and she 
does not understand—I have never told 
her.” 

“Ah, I see! Well, perhaps it would 
be as well to explain,” he answered, 
which I accordingly began to do as best 
I could, feeling more foolish than ever 
I did before. As I stammered out my 
excuses I saw her face change, and 
guessed that she was no longer listen- 
ing to me. 

“Whom does the man remind me 
of?” she said, speaking to herself. 
“ Allemachter! his face is the face of that 
English lord who visited us with the 
lawyer more than fifty years ago. Yes, 
his face is the face of Ralph’s cousin. 
Girl,” she added, turning on me fierce- 
ly, “ tell me that man’s name.” 

“ His name is Lord Glenthirsk.” 

“Lord Glenthirsk! The same face 
and the same name and you in his arms. 
Is God then writing a sequel to the 
story which I finished this day? 
Come;” and she hobbled back to the 
stoep. “ Be seated,” she said when we 
had reached it. ‘ Now, speak; no, Su- 
zanne, give me that kaross.”’ 

I handed her the rug, wondering 
what she meant to do with it, and dis- 
turbed as I was, nearly burst into hys- 
terics when I saw her solemnly place it 
upon Ralph’s knees, saying, “ It is not 
decent that I should be seated by a 
man who has lost his trousers.” 

“Would you kindly explain,” said 
Ralph blandly, “ what the old lady is at 
now? Really I do not feel cold.” 

“Your kilt shocks her,” I stam- 
mered; “she thinks it is a moocha,” 
whereat he broke into a roar of laugh- 
ter. 

“ Silence,” she said, in so vigorous a 
voice that he stopped at once. “ Now 
tell your story; no, I forgot, the man is 
not educated ; do you interpret for him, 
Suzanne.” 

“First I have something to say for 
myself,” I answered, and ia a few words 
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I told her that Ralph arid I were affi- 
anced, though I had said nothing of it, 
because I wished to give him oppor- 
tunity to change his mind if he should 
desire to do so. 

“Change his mind!” said the old 
lady, with a glare of indignation. “I 
should like to see him dare to change 
his mind, this Englishman whom you 
seem to have honored thus, opsitting 
with him without my leave. Lord? 
What do I care for lords? The question 
is whether I should not order the half 
naked creature off the place; yes, and 
I would do it were not his face the face 
of Ralph’s cousin, and his name the 
name Glenthirsk.” 

When I had interpreted as much of 
this speech as I thought necessary, 
there was a little silence, after which 
Ralph began to speak. 

“Listen, Suzanne,” he said, “ and 
repeat my words to your great grand- 
mother. She says that my name is Lord 
Glenthirsk, but within the last few days 
I have come to believe that it is nothing 
of the sort, but only plain Ralph Mac- 
kenzie.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked, as- 
tonished. 

“JT mean, Suzanne, that if your legiti- 
mate descent from the Ralph Macken- 
zie who was cast away about sixty years 
ago on the coast of the Transkei can be 
proved—as I believe it can, for I have 
made inquiries, and find that his mar- 
riage to your grandmother, to which 
her mother who still lives can bear wit- 
ness, was duly registered—then, you 
are the Baroness Glenthirsk of Glen- 
thirsk, and I, the descendant of a 
younger son, am only Lieutenant 
Ralph Mackenzie of her majesty’s 
Highlanders.” 

“Oh, Ralph, how can this be?” I 
gasped. “I thought that in England 
men took the rank, not the women.” 

“So they do generally,” he an- 
swered ; “ but as it happens in our fam- 
ily the title goes in the female line, 
and with it the estates. Suzanne, I am 
not speaking: lightly ; all this while that 





I have kept away from you I have been 
inquiring in Scotland and the Cape, for 
I sent home the photographs of those 
miniatures and a statement of the facts, 
and upon my word I believe it to be 
true that you and no other are the 
heiress of our house.” 

Almost mechanically, for I was lost 
in amazement, I translated his words. 
My great grandmother thought a while 
and said: 

“Wonderful are the ways of the 
Lord, Who thus in my old age hearkens 
to my prayers and rolls from my back 
the load of my sin. Suzanne, ask that 
Scotchman if he still means to marry 
you ;” and seeing me hesitate, as well I 
might, she struck her stick upon the 
floor and added, “ Obey, girl, and ask.” 

So with -great shame I asked, ex- 
plaining that I was forced to it. 

“Do I still mean to marry you, Su- 
zanne?” he said, astonished. “ Why, 
surely you must understand that the 
question is, do you still mean to marry 
me? When I begged you to take me 
some months ago I had much to offer ; 
today, if things be as I am sure they are, 
I am but a penniless Scottish gentle- 
man, while you are one of the richest 
and most noble ladies in Great Britain.” 

By way of answer I looked at him in 
a fashion which I trust he understood, 
but before I could speak Vrouw Bot- 
mar broke in, for, as usual, i had trans- 
lated. 

“ Tell the man to stop talking about 
money and rank after his godless Eng- 
lish manner. I wish to inquire of his 
morals and religion.” And so she did 
clearly and at length, but I do not 
think that I need set down her ques- 
tions or his answers. 

At last, when we were both over- 
whelmed and gasping for breath, I re- 
fused flatly to ask anything more, 
whereon she ceased her examination, 
saying : 

“ Well, if he speaks the truth, which 
is doubtful, he does not seem to be any 
worse than other men, though that is 
saying little enough. Is he sound in 











wind and limb, and what illnesses has 
he had?” 

“You must ask him yourself,” I re- 
plied, whereon she called me a mealy 
mouthed little fool and laughed. Then 
of a sudden she said, “ Kneel, both of 
you;” and, strange as it may seem, we 
obeyed her, for we, and especially 
Ralph, were afraid of the old lady. Yes, 
there we knelt on the stoep before her, 
while a Kaffir girl stood outside and 
stared with her mouth open. 

“ Ralph Kenzie,” she said, “whatever 
else you may be, at least you are an 
honest man like your grandfather be- 
fore you, for were it not so you would 
never have come to tell this child that 
your fortune is her fortune, and your 
title her title, though whether this is 
the case or not, I neither know nor 
care, since at least you are of the blood 
of my adopted son, and that is more to 
me than any wealth or rank. As for you, 
Suzanne, you are pert and deceitful, for 
you have kept secret from me that 
which I had a right to learn; also you 
have too good an opinion of your own 
looks, which, as I tell you now for the 
last time, are nothing compared to my 
own at your age, or even to those of my 
daughter Suzanne, your grandmother. 
But this I will say, you have a good 
heart and some of the spirit of your 
forebears, therefore ’—and she laid one 
of her heavy hands on the head of each 
of us—‘“‘ I, old Suzanne Botmar, bless 
you both. You shall be married next 
week, and may you be happy in your 
marriage, and have children that would 
be a credit to me and your great grand- 
father, could we have lived to see them. 
There, there, Ralph and Suzanne—the 
first ones—will be glad to hear of this 
when I come to tell them of it, as I shall 
do shortly ;” and she rose and hobbled 
back to the sitkammer, turning at the 
open door and calling out, “ Girl, where 
are your manners? Make that Scotch- 
man some coffee.” 

So we were married, and within the 
week, for, all my protestations notwith- 
standing, the Vrouw Botmar would 
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suffer no delay ; and indeed there was a 
cause for hurry, for just then Ralph’s 
regiment was ordered to England. 

It was a strange sight, that marriage, 
for my great grandmother attended it 
seated on the voor kisse of her best 
wagon drawn by eighteen white oxen, 
and with her husband, old Jan Botmar, 
whom she caused to be carried to the 
wagon and tied in it in his chair. He, 
poor man, knew nothing of what was 
passing, but from some words he let 
fall we gathered that he believed that 
he was once more starting on the great 
trek from the Transkei. Ralph, he 
thought, was his adopted child, perhaps 
because of some inherited similarity of 
voice, for he called him “son,” but 
my presence puzzled him, for he said 
once or twice, “So Suzanne has 
escaped from that hell hound, Swart 
Piet. Have you killed the dog, Ralph?” 

Thus we went to the little church 
where the chaplain of the regiment was 
to wed us, the pipers going first, play- 
ing a wild marriage march on their 
bagpipes, next came Ralph and I walk- 
ing side by side, and after us the wagon 
with my great grandparents, while the 
rear was brought up by a guard of 
honor formed of every available man 
in the company. Outside the church 
the wagon was halted, and from it the 
Vrouw Botmar witnessedthe ceremony, 
causing the register to be brought to 
her to sign, which she did, resting the 
book on the back of the Kaffir driver, 
down whose back she upset all the ink. 

. “ Never mind,” she said, not the least 
disturbed ; “it cannot make the poor 
creature blacker than he is.” 

“Oh, how can I leave you, grand- 
mother? ” I said to her afterwards. 

“ Child,” she answered, with a stern 
face, “in my youth, to keep one I 
loved near to me, I committed a great 
sin ; now by way of penance I part from 
one I love; yes, being yet alive, I say 
farewell forever to the last of my race, 
for thus in age do we pay for the sins of 
youth. Go, and God go with you.” 

So I placed my hand in that of my 
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husband and went. When we reached 
this country it was proved that the rank 
and estates were mine by law, for the 
evidence of my descent was too strong 
to be disputed. I did not wish to take 
either, but Ralph insisted on it and I 
was overruled. Indeed, had I not done 
so, it seems that confusion and endless 
lawsuits might have resulted in the fu- 
ture, perhaps after I am dead. 

Six months afterwards, in this castle 
of Glenthirsk, I received a letter at the 
foot of which was scrawled the signa- 


THE 


ture of Suzanne Botmar. It was very 
short and ran thus: 


DAUGHTER SUZANNE: 

Last night your great grandfather died. To- 
day I buried him, and tomorrow I shall die also, 
Till we meet in Heaven, if your pomp and riches 
will allow you to come there, farewell to you 
and your husband, whom I love because Ralph 
Kenzie’s blood is in his veins. 


As I learned by the same mail, on the 
morrow she did die, for even in this she 
would not be thwarted, and was buried 
by the side of her husband, Jan Botmar. 


END. 
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ENGLISH OPERA AT THE AMERICAN. 

When the Castle Square Opera Company 
began its performances at the American 
Theater on Christmas Day, 1897, New 
Yorkers expected to judge of them simply 
from the popular price standpoint. To be 
able to hear “ Trovatore” sung in any style 
for a quarter, from a top gallery reached by 
an elevator, was considered remarkable in 
itself. But the season had not gone very 
far before the chorus impressed itself on the 
public as the best body of singers in dra- 
matic work the city had lately heard, and 
“almost the equal of the Castle Square 
chorus ” has come to be a standard of com- 
parison for the critics. As to the principals, 
they have done faithful, conscientious work 
in many lines, thirty three different operas 
having been brought out during the year, 
which included a summer vacation of little 
more than two months. Grace Golden, 
Lizzie Macnichol, Yvonne de _ Treville, 
Adelaide Norwood, Joseph Sheehan, and 
William G. Stewart are among the list of 
favorites who have made records entitling 
them to the intelligent criticism of the Tues- 
day papers, not the mere mention of the pro- 
duction for the sake of retaining the adver- 
tisement of the theater, which is the usual 
way of dealing with “off Broadway ” houses. 

Perhaps the company’s best hold, artis- 
tically, is with such operas as “The Bohemian 
Girl” and “ Martha.” Miss Norwood and 
Miss Macnichol as Martha and Nancy so 
captivate the ear with Flotow’s melodies 
that one quite forgets to compare them with 
more famous impersonators. 

These two singers were born in cities not 


very far apart—Miss Macnichol in Washing- 
ton and Miss Norwood in Baltimore. The 
former’s first lessons in singing were 
obtained from Dr. E. S. Kimball, of the 
national capital. Dr. Kimball passed her on 
to Signor Agramonte in New York, who 
coached her for her début on the operatic 
stage. It was during this period that shesang 
for a time in thechoir of Dr. Chapin’s church. 
Her first appearance on the stage was made 
June 1, 1888, as Lazarillo in ‘“ Maritana,” 
with the Hinrichs Company, at the Grand 
Opera House, Philadelphia. Two years 
later she joined the Emma Juch forces, and 
sang the contralto roles with them for three 
seasons, after which came her creation of 
Flora MacDonald in “Rob Roy.” She 
joined the Castle Square organization in 
Philadelphia three years ago, and is held in 
almost affectionate regard by its clientele in 
more cities than one. 

In private life Miss Macnichol is Mrs, C. 
L. Reitz, her husband being a business 
man. In an interview given to the Dramatic 
Mirror a year ago she stated, in reply toa 
rumor about her intended retirement from 
the stage, that she was rather distraught 
between her liking for her home and her 
fondness for her work, which was purely a 
labor of love. She bemoaned the fact that 
she had been compelled, from the very outset 
of her career as Lazarillo, to wear tights 
so frequently, and hoped that she doesn’t 
look as foolish as she feels when called upon 
to make love to another woman. 

Miss Norwood began with the Castle 
Square company in September, 1806, while 
it was still in Boston. Her first parts were 














unimportant ones, but both in her singing 
and in her acting she showed such intelligent 
response to training and experience that she 
was quickly promoted. Her work as 
Leonora in “‘ Trovatore”’ is really of remark- 
able excellence, and all who are interested 
in the development of native born singers 
may find it worth while to watch her 
career. 


POLYGLOT OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN. 


Time was when the term “ Italian opera ” 
meant, in this country at least, the only sort 
of grand opera obtainable. Owen Mere- 
dith’s hackneyed. “Aux Italiens ” refers to an 
opera house for which the Parisians no 
longer have any use. In short, the reign of 
Italy in the realm of music has been over- 
thrown, in so far as the language in which 
songs are stung is concerned, and grand 
opera at the Metropolitan is now given, 
for the most part, in the tongue that was 
native to its composer. This winter the 
Grau company has warbled its high priced 
notes in German for Wagner, in French for 
Gounod, and in Italian for Rossini, and 
there was even a rumor that Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl” was to be performed in 
English. 

In the prospectus for the season Wagner’s 
name appeared more often than that of any 
other composer, although at this writing 
more frequent repetitions have been given oi 
“The Barber of Seville” and ** Romeo and 
Juliet ” than of any other titles. It was in 
the last named that Suzanne Adams made 
her début early in January, scoring more in 
brilliant promise than in actual performance. 
On the other hand, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 





ADELAIDE NORWOOD, SOPRANO OF THE CASTLE 
SQUARE OPERA COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Eddowes, New York. 
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LIZZIE MACNICHOL, OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 
COMPANY, AS ‘* CARMEN.” 


From a photograph by Eddowes, New York. 


the German contralto, who sang for the first 
time before an American audience a week 
later as Ortrud in ** Lohengrin,’ aroused 
genuine enthusiasm in her hearers. 

Andreas Dippel, whose portrait is given 
herewith, was a member of the German com- 
pany at the Metropolitan some years ago. 
Meanwhile he has been singing in Stuttgart 
and Vienna. His Siegfried is a favorite im- 
personation with his European audiences. 
Marie Engle, who is the Forest Bird in 
* Siegfried,” has been with the Grau forces 
in former seasons. She is an American, and 
has a pleasing voice and an engaging stage 
presence. Her contract calls for two ap- 
pearances a week, and for these she is paid, 
whether she sings or not. 

As to the other operatic artists portrayed, 
the German dramatic soprano, Olga Peyny, 
comes to us from Darmstadt. Louise 
Meisslinger has been heard before at the 
Metropolitan, during the Damrosch German 
régime. Both figure in the Wagner cycles. 
Victor Maurel, the great baritone, made his 
reappearance on New Year's night as Don 
Giovanni, in a cast that sparkled with stars, 
for besides M. Maurel it included Nordica, 
Sembrich, Lilli Lehmann, and Edouard de 
Reszke. Maurel’s big hit as Falstaff is part 
of a previous season’s history, and in 1894, 
also at the Metropolitan, he held a great 
house enchained by his Jago. Eames was the 
Desdemona, and Tamagno the Othello. 

Prices for seats at the Metropolitan range 
from five dollars for an orchestra chair to 
one dollar for a place in the rear rows of the 
fiith balcony. A grand tier box (second 
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balcony) holding six persons sells for sixty 
dollars for a single performance, or for the 
entire season of eighty six performances the 





CLYDE FITCH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘NATHAN HALE” AND ‘“‘ THE 


MOTH AND THE FLAME.”’ 
From his latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


subscription price is four thousand dollars. 
On Saturday, the popular night, an orchestra 
chair costs but half the usual charge, and 
during the present season the managemeni 
has even * thrown in” star singers on these 
occasions. 


WHY CALVE DID NOT COME. 

Calvé disappointed Mr. Grau by no means 
willingly or wilfully. Illness was the sole 
cause that kept her from crossing the sea 
to add the one voice lacking in a collection 
rivaled by no other opera house in the world. 
It may be that her broken health is due to 
the tremendous strain of her latest role, 
Sapho, in the opera of that name, written 
especially for her by Massenet. It was pro- 
duced in Paris last year, and its tax on the 
prima donna’s powers proved so great that 
Calvé was accustomed to lie in bed all day 
before a performance, and to betake herself 
there again for an equal length of time on 
the day after. 

Her Paris home is in the Place des Etats 
Unis, where Miss Post, an American girl 
who has resided in Paris for most of her life, 
is said to be her most frequent visitor. 
Calvé is exceedingly fond of reading, and her 
latest fad is occultism. She receives on Sun- 
day evenings, on which occasions she is 


frequently teased into singing for the pure 

enjoyment of her friends, and sometimes 

gives them ‘* Carmen” to her own accom- 
paniment on the autoharp. 

Calvé is now at her winter 
home in the south of France, 
where she can be sure of securing 
the rest needful to her convales- 
cence. Here she owns a castle, 
picturesque and ancient as to ex- 
terior, but within abounding in 
every modern comfort. Not far 
away is the home for friendless 
orphan girls which the singer 
herself founded and supports. 

It was in this part of France, 
near the Pyrenees, that Calvé was 
born, of a French mother and a 
Spanish father. Her début in 
opera was made at Brussels, in 
1882, as Marguerite in ** Faust.” 
JOSEPH HERBERT, COMEDIAN AND 

PLAYWRIGHT. 

This magazine has already 
called attention to the worthy 
work in play writing done by 
players themselves. Pinero was 
once an actor, Madeleine Lucette 

4 _ Ryley was an important figure in 
the early days of ‘ Patience”; 
Henry V. Esmond, not all of 
whose plays are failures, is a 
member of the London St. 
James company, and Leo _ Ditrichstein, 
the original Zou Zou of “ Trilby,” has 
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SIDNEY HERBERT, OF AUGUSTIN DALY'S STOCK 
COMPANY. 

From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


























collaborated more than once with Clyde 
And it was with “ Thrilby,” the 
first burlesque on the Potter play, that 
Joseph Herbert, comedian, secured gen- 
eral recognition as a dramatic author. 


Fitch. 


Like the other Her- 
bert pictured in this 
number of THE Mun- 
sEY, Joseph W. is an 
‘Englishman. He is of 
the same age as his 
namesake. His com- 
parative youth is a mat- 
ter of astonishment to 
those who have seen 
him only across the 
footlights, as he has 
confined himself  al- 
most exclusively to old 
men parts, of which he 
is a decidedly clever 
impersonator. 

He came to America 
when a boy, settled in 
Chicago, and in the 
early eighties joined 
the Chicago church 
choir company, or- 
ganized to present Gil- 
bert and Sullivan 
operas. One eventful 
night he was promoted 
from the chorus to take 
the part of the Lord 
Chancellor in “ Tolan- 
the,” the professional 
engaged for it failing 
to appear. He has 
stuck to the profes- 
sional stage ever since, 
creating, among others, 
such important parts 
as Sandy MacSherry, 
town criez, in “ Rob 
Roy ”; Courte Botte de 
Roquencourt, of the 
ancien régime, in 
“Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen”; and (for 
America at least) 
M. Auguste Pompier, 
French spy, in “ The 
Girl from Paris.” 
Last season he was 
at Daly’s, and at this 
writing he is doing 
some of the best 
work of his life as 
Count Berezowski, a 


Polish composer and pianist, in 
Fortune Teller,” with the Alice Nielsen 


company. 


Mr. Herbert began to write plays about 
eight years ago, but had no little trouble in 
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EMMA CALVE AS ‘‘SAPHO,’’ IN THE OPERA WRITTEN FOR 
HER BY MASSENET. 


From a photograph by Otto, Paris. 
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getting his first one produced. His “Geezer,” 
a burlesque on “‘ The Geisha,” for Weber 
and Fields, proved a great hit, and had much 
to do with launching their music hall on 
that tide of prosperity which appears to 


know no ebbing. 





THE AMERICAN DRAMA 
AND CLYDE FITCH. 
Early in the present 

year there was talk 

about the erection in 

New York of a theater 

to be devoted exclusive- 

ly to American plays. 

It was claimed that the 

native drama had no 

opportunity for a hear- 
ing against the com- 
petition from the other 
side, whence managers 
could import plays that 
had already proved 
themselves winners, 
and thus do away with 
the brain work of de- 
ciding for themselves 
between good and bad 
work. It was stated 
that outside capital had 
been offered for such 

a venture, but it was un- 

deniably a straw in the 

wind that the prime 
mover in the enterprise 
was an American play- 
wright, who once was 
mightily successful, but 
whose latest offering 
was shelved by the 
manager for whom it 
was written, while at 
least three of the four 
other men mentioned 
as associated with him 
in furchering the 
scheme are justnow 
cooling their heels 

in a long wait be- 
tween hits. 
What 

American 

dramatists 

want at 
the pres- 
ent time 

is not a 

theater, 

but ideas. 


When these have been forthcoming in the 
past there has been no lack of playhouses 
bidding for the privilege of setting them 
forth, as witness Herne’s “ Shore Acres,” 
Belasco’s “ Heart of Maryland,” and Gil- 
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LOUISE MEISSLINGER, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY. 
From a photograph—Cofpyrighted, 1808, by Aimé Dupont, 


New York. 


lette’s “ Secret Service.” In the case of the 
last named, Charles Frohman even stuck to 
the piece after it had made a practical failure 
on the occasion of its trial performance in 
Philadelphia. This surely could not be called 
discriminating against the native product. 






MARIE ENGLE, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COMPANY, AS “‘ MARGUERITE ”’ IN ‘‘ FAUST.” 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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OLGA PEVNY, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA COM- 
PANY. 


From a photograph—Copyrighted, 1808, by Aimé Dupont, 
New York. 


Refer to the review of last season, given in 
this magazine for July, 1898, and six Amer- 
ican successes will be found to offset three 
imported ones. 

Clyde Fitch furnishes an example our 
other playwrights would do well to imitate 














in preference to going about buttonholing 
capitalists and bemoaning the alleged decay 
of the domestic drama. He has had his fail- 
ures, plenty of them, but he has not sat down 
under them and sought to put the blame on 
other people’s shoulders. Instead, he seeks 
to learn from them wuat the public does not 
want, and builds his next venture accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Fitch is still quite a young man. His 
first writings were stories for children. His 
initial success in the play line was “ Beau 
Brummell,” for Mansfield; another hit was 
the curtain raiser, ‘Frederic Lemaitre”; 
still another his adaptation from the French 
of “ The Masked Ball,” in which John Drew 
made his début as a star, and which crowned 
Maude Adams with the immediate favor of 
the public. After that came some potboilers 
and fiascos, but Mr. Fitch was undaunted, 
kept steadily at work, and finally out of one 
of his own feebler efforts he evolved his 
clever play, ‘The Mot’ and the Flame”; 
and then came his best achievement, 
“Nathan Hale.” 

AN IMPORTANT NAME ON THE DALY ROSTER. 

Sidney Herbert, now in his tenth year at 
Daly’s, has made a more marked advance in 
public esteem during the present season 
than any other member of the company. 





VICTOR MAUREL, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
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ANDREAS DIPPEL, OF THE GRAU GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY, AS ** LOHENGRIN.’’ 


From a photograph by Adéle, Vienna. 
s wy 


His Shylock received the tribute of applause 
from the public, while his Fouché in 
** Madame Sans Géne”’ was almost the only 
impersonation in that ill fated revival to 
gain the unanimous indorsement of the 
critics. 

Born in London in 1863, Herbert, as a 
boy. was one of the hatless brigade of the 
Bluecoat School, from which he passed to 
a clerical position in a large London water 
company; but he was so fond of private 
theatricals that at the end of two years he 
foresaw dismissal and saved his dignity by 
resigning. Henceforward the stage claimed 
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FRANK WORTHING, LEADING DOROTHY SHERROD, WIFE AND 
MAN WITH ANNIE RUSSELL, LEADING WOMAN OF TIM 
IN ‘‘THE 
CARPETBAGGER.”’ 


AS THE “DUC DECOUTRAS”’ MURPHY 
IN “‘CATHERINE.”’ 


From a photograph by Morrison, From a photograph by Strauss, St. 
Louis. bus, Ohio. 


Chicago. 


him, his first professional engagement being 
in 1881 with * Our Boys.” 

It was a provincial company, with E. S. 
Willard as stage manager and juvenile man, 
and Mr. Herbert recalls with gratitude the 
kindness and patience with which Willard, 
who had been called to London, coached 
him to take the vacant place. When, at the 
end of six months, young Herbert stepped 
into Willard’s shoes and had his salary 
raised, he remembers thinking how easy the 
profession was. He adds that he has 
changed his mind since then. 

The next year ke had a part in Pinero’s 
first play, ‘““ The Money Spinner,” in which 
he is supposed to blow out his brains in the 
first act. This left him unoccupied for the 
remainder of the evening, and the thrifty 
manager, hearing that Herbert had “ been 
something in the city,” asked him to assist 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, AP- 
PEARING AS ‘‘VARINKA”’ 
WITH ALICE NIELSEN IN 
‘“THE FORTUNE TELLER.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New From a photograph by Kuebler, 








VINCENT SERRANO, WHO SUC- 
CEEDS JOSEPH HOLLAND 
AS ““GEORGE MANTEL”’ 

IN ‘‘CATHERINE.’’ 
Froma photograph by Baker, Colum- 


in the business direction of the company. 
As the role called for little ‘‘ make up,” the 
player was sometimes recognized when he 
made his appearance in the front of the 
house, and one night he overheard a man 
remark to a friend, ‘ Look, Bill, there’s 
the cove wot shot ’is bloomin’ ’ed off!” 
Herbert’s subsequent move was to Lon- 
don, where he appeared at the Strand and 
other theaters in such plays as ‘ The Guv’- 
nor” and “On ’Change” (the English 
name for “ The Big Bonanza’). He came 
to America in 1886 with Mrs. Langtry, and 
remained with her for three seasons. It 
was while he was playing in “ Esther Sand- 
raz”’ that he fell under the notice of Mr. 
Daly, “from whom,” as Mr. Herbert him- 
self puts it, “I was fortunate enough to 
secure an engagement.” In this congenial 
atmosphere he has played more than fifty 





ISABELLE EVESSON, PLAYING RICHIE LING, ‘“‘SIR HARRY 
‘* CLAIRE HARVEST ’’ IN THE 
MUCH DISPUTED FARCE, 
“THAT MAN.”’ 


BUMPER’”’ IN DALY’S REVIVAL 
OF ‘‘ THE SCHOOL FOR 
SCANDAL.”’ 

From a photograph by Morrison, 


York. Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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parts, prominent among them being Touch- 
stone in “ As You Like It”; Don Armado in 
“ Love’s Labor Lost”; Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite in ‘“‘ The School for Scandal”; Count de 
Guiche in “ Cyrano,” and Don John in “ Much 
Ado About Nothing.” 

Mr. Herbert’s fad is photography, and a 
picture he took of himself as Don John won 
a bronze medal at the last exhibition of the 
American Institute. 

In “The Great Ruby” Mr. Herbert is 
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Julie Opp, who is this winter back again 
with George Alexander’s St. James Theater 
company. 
“ CATHERINE’ AND HER TWO LOVERS. 
Although “ Catherine ” is by no means a 
well written play, it helped to admit its 
author, Henri Lavedan, to the French 
Academy,andhas registered itself amongthe 
many successes of the present American sea- 
son. The vogue of the drama here is prob- 





ANNETTE SPENCER, LATE OF AUGUSTIN DALY’S MUSICAL COMEDY COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


cast for Brett, the detective, which a London 
critic noted as one of the most arduous parts 
in the play. Considerable interest will 
attach to the success Mr. Daly may meet 
with in his return to melodrama, a field he 
has neglected since the days of ‘* Under the 
Gaslight.” If the “Ruby” proves a 
really valuable gem for him, he will prob- 
ably refrain from playing his second trump 
card for the season—the “ Forty Thieves ” 
pantomime, also from Drury Lane. 

It may interest theater goers to learn that 
the rdle of Prince Kassim in the “* Ruby,” 
played by Charles Richman, was created in 
London by Robert Loraine, the husband ot 


ably accounted for by the splendid cast with 
which Mr. Charles Frohman supplied it. 
Annie Russell, Frank Worthing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Le Moyne, Elsie de Wolfe, and Joseph 
Holland would be almost equal to carrying 
a “ Worth a Million” through a winter. 
Annie Russell, who is a sister of Tommy 
Russell, of * Fauntleroy” memory, began 
to act when she was a little girl of ten in 
Montreal. After that she came to New York 
and played Josephine in a juvenile “Pinafore” 
company with Harry Woodruff, and later 
appeared at Wallack’s in children’s parts with 
the matinée hero of the day, Harry Mon- 
tague. As will doubtless be recalled, Miss 
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CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, STARRING IN ROMANTIC IRISH DRAMA. 
From a photograph by Rosser, Pittsburg. 


Russell’s first “ grown up” hit in the me- 
tropolis was in ‘* Esmeralda.” After that 
came another great success in “ Elaine,” 
followed by a period of illness, which kept 
her off the stage for half a decade. She re- 
turned to it as Margery in “The New 
Woman,” a play which failed to score, and 
the next year came “ Sue,” in which she 
delighted Londoners last summer. 

Frank Worthing, leading man in “ Cathe- 
rine,” is the earnest, painstaking English 
actor who preceded Charles Richman at 
Daly’s. It is something of a coincidence 
that Mr. Richman supported Annie Russell 
when Worthing was with Mr. Daly. For 
the past few seasons Mr. Worthing has been 
with the Frawley stock company in Cali- 


fornia. Last summer he spent in England, 
and whiie there played Sothern’s role in 
“The Auctioneer,” the British name for 
“The Highest Bidder.” At that time he was 
mentioned as likely to create John Storm, in 
“The Christian,’ but the transfer to 
“ Catherine ” was determined on, and to the 
complex character of the duke who gets 
what he wants and even then isn’t satisfied, 
Mr. Worthing brings dignity of bearing and 
an intelligent interpretation of the young 
man’s varying moods. 

Vincent Serrano, who takes Joseph Hol- 
land’s place in the ‘ Catherine’ company 
as George Mantel, the discarded lover, has 
been for the two past seasons with Crane. 
He began his career seven years ago with 
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Marian in Daly’s touring “ Foresters” company. 
With Nat Goodwin she criginated the leading part 
in Augustus Thomas’ “In Mizzoura.” At present 
she is being starred in Hoyt’s “A Contented 
Woman,” whose chief character was the last role 
created by the late Mrs. Caroline Miskel Hoyt. 


FROM MINSTREL TO STAR. 

While theaters multiply in the metropolis, two of 
the amusements of the last generation of Gotham- 
ites are conspicuous by their absence. These are 
the minstrels and the circus. For several years 
Lent’s circus, opposite the Academy of Music, was 
a standard attraction throughout the season, but 
now New York must needs get along without even 
Barnum for six weeks in the spring. Ring acts 
have been distributed amorg the music halls and 








THOMAS WHIFFEN, MANAGING THE 
STAGE FOR ‘‘ TRELAWNY OF 


[ THE ‘WELIS.’” continuous performance houses. As to the minstrel 
: shows, their history has run almost parallel with that 
& From a photograph by Pach, New York. ° ? = ‘ 

k of the circus. In 
; the sixties New 
Augustin Daly, f York had no 
i and has appeared less than three 


at the Lyceum 
and also for a 
season with 
Mansfield. 


companies de- 
voted to. this 
form of enter- 
tainment — Dan 
Bryant's, Kelly 
and Leon’s, and 
the San Fran- 
cisco, of which 
latter Birch and 
Backus were the 
leading spirits. 
This organi- 
zation, as the 
name __ implies, 
emanated from 


the Golden 


BELLE ARCHER, 
PIONEER AND 
PLAYER. 

In our October 
number we_ had 
something to say 
about Sothern’s 
various leading 
women, before it 
was settled that 
Crane 











Edith 
should take the 
place of Virginia 
Harned in “ The 
King’s Muske- 
teer.’’ Miss 
Harned (Mrs. 
Sothern) has gone to Europe to rest for a season. 
Herewith we present the portrait of the first of the 
series—Belle Archer, who created parts in * The 
Highest Bidder” and * Lord Chumley.” 

Besides being a clever actress, Miss Archer has 
the distinction of having opened a new field for 
woman's work. This was in 1893, when she went in 
advance of Carrie Turner as press agent. To be 
sure, the tour collapsed—who shall say it was not 
because the newspapers devoted more space to her 
representative than to the star herself?—but this 
does not rob Miss Archer of her honors as a 
pioneer. 

Miss Archer’s native town is Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and she began to act in a child’s part with 
Mr. and Mrs. Florence in “ The Mighty Dollar.” 
She was also Meente with Jefferson in “ Rip Van 
Winkle,” and after she was grown enacted Jad 
I2M 








JOSEPH HERBERT, COMEDIAN AND PLAYWRIGHT. 


Gate City, and 
it owas here 
that Chauncey 
Olcott began 
his career,in the 





MARY DRUMMOND HAY, INGENUE IN THE 


HAZEL 


WOOD COMPANY. 
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ANNIE RUSSELL. 
From her latest thotogratph by Sarony New York. 


black face ranks, as manager and tenor of 
Emerson’s Minstrels. On leaving the Pa- 
cific coast he journeyed almost to the At- 
lantic and joined the Carncross troupe, the 
once famed Philadelphia minstrels. After 
that he washed his face and went into the 
Duff Opera Company, and then sang with 
Lillian Russell and the McCaull people, 
finally going to England to study his art. 
Meanwhile Augustus Pitou, once a mem- 
ber of Edwin Booth’s company, who had be- 
come manager of the San Francisco Opera 
House, as the little fire trap (now Sam T. 
Jack’s) was called when the minstrels gave 
way to variety turns in 1881—Mr. Pitou, we 
say, kept his eye on the youth Olcott, and 
when Scanlan, while singing in “ Mavour- 





neen,” lost his reason, Chauncey Olcott was 
at once selected to fill his place. 

He sticks sturdily to Irish plays of the 
romantic vein, all of which are written for 
him by his manager, Mr. Pitou; and children 
are invariably prominent features of the 
casts, with now and then a dog thrown in. 
“A Romance of Athlone,” his newest play, 
is built on the old order, and it has proved as 
popular as the others. There are indeed 
few, if any, stars who enjoy such an even 
round of prosperity as this g-aduate from 
the burnt cork school. 

AS To “ ZAZA.” 

There are theaters in New York where in- 

decencies are made to order, where plays 
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BERTHA CREIGHTON, LEADING WOMAN OF THE 
WOODWARD STOCK COMPANY, OMAHA. 


From her latest photograph by Hayes, Detroit. 


are twisted and distorted that they may ap- 
peal to the depraved taste which the man- 
agement recognizes as the distinguishing 
characteristic of its own particular public. 
Such things are as false to art as they are 
shocking to morals, and the surest way for 
the press to bring about a reform is not by 
censure, which is only advertisement, but by 
ignoring their very existence. 

The much discussec and maligned “Zaza” 
is not a play for the “ young person,” cer- 
tainly, but it is, in the main, at least honest 
with itself; its heroine must be the brazen 
thing she is to be true to her bringing up, 
to her environment. 

Why select such creatures for stage por- 
trayal, asks your self appointed censor? It 
is a pity, we admit, but we are not ready to 
agree that it is done merely for mercenary 
reasons. More money will be made in this 
country out of “ The Little Minister’ than 
can possibly be coined out of “ Zaza,” be- 
cause there are more people eager to enjoy 
a good play than to see great acting. “ Cyr- 
ano de Bergerac,” ‘Trelawny of the 
‘Wells,’ and ““Nathan Hale,” all three sweet 
and pure, are box office winners far in ex- 
cess of the malodorous shows seeking to lure 
the misguided by scantiness of costume or 
suggestiveness of act. The excuse for 
“Zaza” in America is Mrs. Leslie Carter; 
in France it was Réjane. 

Leaving all other points out of the dis- 
cussion, it must be conceded that there is 
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LILLIAN LAWRENCE, LEADING WOMAN OF THE 
CASTLE SQUARE THEATER, BOSTON. 

From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. 


more art in Zaza’s renunciation of her lover 
after she has witnessed the peace of his 
home than in Maryland Calvert’s swinging 
to and fro ona bell clapper. Mrs. Carter, in 
impersonating the new role, has made an 
immense forward stride in her career; if 
she could have accomplished as much with a 
less unpleasant theme for a vehicle, so much 
the better would it have been for the stage 
as an institution, for such plays as “ Zaza” 
and ‘“ Camille” only block the path of its 
progress toward the widespread popularity 
enjoyed by the novel. : 

The fact that Mrs. Carter is not pretty 
emphasizes the success that she has made, 
allowing all the credit to go to her own 
genius, and to the unflagging perseverance 
of the man who taught her and wrote her 
plays, David Belasco. Belasco was born 
in San Francisco, where he literally 
erew up in the theater, beginning by 
playing small parts as a child. As time 
went on, he did all sorts of odd jobs about 
Baldwin’s, from acting as call boy to “ fa- 
king” plays at short notice. His first suc- 
cess with original work was “ Hearts of 
Oak,” on which he collaborated with James 
A. Herne, of “ Shore Acres” fame. Then 
he came to New York and wrote a 
play all his own—“‘ May Blossom,” which 
was a great hit at the Madison Square 
Theater when that temple of Thespis was 
managed by a clergyman. After that he 
went into partnership with a school teacher, 
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James De Mille, and 
turned out ‘“ The Wife,” 
“The Charity Ball,” and 
* Men and Women.” all of 
them money earners for 
their managers. 

In association with 
Franklin Fyles, dramatic 
editor of the New York 
Sun, he wrote “ The Girl 
I Left Behind Me” for the 
opening of Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theater, and 
the play proved so good 
that Belasco was commis- 
sioned to prepare another 
for the second season of the 
house. The result was 
“The Younger Son,” a 
failure so colossal that it 
has grown to be famous. 
“The Heart of Mary- 
land” put him on his feet 
again. He has since writ- 
ten another play for Mrs. 
Carter, but this has been set aside until 
after his adaptation of ‘ Zaza” has run its 
course. 

The incidents in the first act of “ Zaza,” 
representing what goes on behind the 
scenes of a Parisian theater, cannot be called 
realistic. It is rumored that Mr. Belasco 
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DAVID BELASCO, ADAPTER OF “ZAZA” AND 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE HEART OF MARYLAND.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 








BELLE ARCHER, APPEARING IN THE NAME PART OF “‘A CQNTENTED 


WOMAN.”’ 


From her latest photograph—Cofpyrighted, 188, by Schloss, New York. 


has introduced some of them merely to give 
his star a breathing spell in her arduous 
labors. Certain it is that such boisterous 
behavior on the part of the players, and 
such constant irruptions of outsiders, would 
be tolerated in no theater or music hall of 
New York. Indeed, the region known as 
the “ wings” in a metropolitan playhouse is 
as decorous as any counting room, and or- 
dinarily far quieter. 

It may be of interest to mention that Her- 
bert Millward, stage manager Joly of 
“Zaza,” acted in that capacity for ‘“ The 
Heart of Maryland,” and is a brother of Jes- 
sie Millward. 

The leading man in “ Zaza” is Charles A. 
Stevenson, husband of Kate Claxton, and 
his work in a réle that cannot be very con- 
genial has been generally commended. We 
give a portrait of Mabel Howard, who plays 
the part of his wife, A7me. Dufréne. This is 
Miss Howard’s first season on the stage, 
her début having been made ‘in the autumn 
with Mansfield in the small rdle of the 
First Actress in “ Cyrano de Bergerac.” She 
is originally from Indianapolis, but has 
lived of late years in Cincinnati. This is her 
third year as a student at the Empire 
Theater Dramatic School, where she will 
graduate this month. 


“ BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM SO.” 

The public was at first inclined to laugh 
at this title of William Gillette’s latest out- 
put, an adaptation from the French. It was 
called “ Jealousy ” in the original, and “ The 
Dove Cot” in the translation used last sea- 
son in London, from which latter Mr. Gil- 
lette’s version departs to a very great and a 
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MABEL HOWARD, NOW APPEARING AS “‘ MME. DUFRENE”’ IN ‘‘ZAZA.”’ 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 


very improving extent. The comedy is 
crowded with complications, and the part 
played in them by a loving old couple, cap- 
itally set forth by J. E. Dodson and Kate 
Meek, infuses a vein of tender sentiment 
which is probably what inspired the Boston 
Transcript to describe the piece as “the 
‘Little Minister’ of farce.” When the final 
curtain falls the name is seen to be used in 
an aptly humorous fashion, thoroughly jus- 
tifying itself. 

A wife’s unreasoning jealousy of her hus- 
band is not as new on the stage as elec- 
tricity—nor, for that matter, as new as 
scenery; but one of the charms of modern 
comedy consists in watching how close its 
devisers can steer to old plots without 
wrecking themselves on the rock of plagiar- 





ism. The twists and turns that carry them 
back into the safe waters of originality mark 
the beacon lights of success. And of these 
there are plenty in “ Because She Loved 
Him So.” It is a great hit and deserves to 
be. Old and young will enjoy it, and can 
safely view its performance in company, for 
the odor thereof is sweet. 

Charles Frohman has provided a cast 
which, for uniform excellence, has been 
compared to that of “ Catherine.” Ida Con- 
quest, who scored in the lead of “ Under 
the Red Robe” two seasons ago, uses her 
opportunities as the young wife to the best 
advantage, and Edwin Arden, last year Sir 
John Oxon in “ A Lady of Quality,” appears 
perfectly at ease in the harness of this utterly 
dissimilar part, that of a husband who ex- 
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SARA PERRY, LEADING WOMAN WITH GILLETTE 
IN ‘‘SECRET SERVICE.”’ 


From her latest photograph—Copyrighted, 1808, by Schloss, 


New York. 


ercises patience to its farthest limit and then 
seeks refuge in grimly viewing the humors 
of his own misery. 


HE YOUNGEST STAGE MANAGER. 

Among our portraits is that of the young- 
est stage manager in the country—at any 
rate, among the first class companies. This 
is Thomas Whiffen, a son of the late 
comedian of the same name, and of Mrs. 
Whiffen, long a favorite member of the Ly- 
ceum stock, in which she is at present play- 
ing Mrs. Mossop, the landlady, in “ Tre- 
lawny.”” Young Whiffen is Mr. Denzil, ap- 
pearing in the last act of the same piece, and 
he also looks after the details of the whole 
performance. 

He is only twenty one, and was born in 
New York. Last season he played the part 
of the butler with Annie Russell in the first 
performance of “ Dangerfield, ’95,”’ and 
when James K. Hackett started on his star- 
ring tour last fall, young Whiffen produced 
“The Tree of Knowledge” for him. 


SUGGESTED By “ THAT MAN.” 
William Gillette’s cleverness in avoiding 
suggestiveness in his adaptation of “ Be- 
‘cause She Loved Him So” from the French 
of “ Jalouse,” is in marked contrast to the 
crude way in which nastiness was pitch- 
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forked in among the strikingly original sit- 
uations conceived for the native born farce 
* That Man.” Here was a play whose cen- 
tral idea was new, but which was spoiled 
for the best market by the lugging in of such 
cheap bids for a certain kind of favor as an 
old woman in tights and a young one on the 
table. 

There is a sharp dispute between the wom- 
an who wrote the play and the other woman 
who produced it, the former claiming that 
the changes made by the latter robbed the 
piece of its merits, while the latter—none 
other than Mrs. A. M. Palmer, wife of Mans- 
field’s manager—asserts that without these 
changes the play would not have been worth 
the showing. If the author, Mrs. Vivanti 
Chartres, whose stories have appeared in 
this magazine, can prove that the indelica- 
cies have been inserted against her wishes, 
she is certainly entitled to double commis- 
eration—on the score of an offended artistic 
and moral sense, and also because a cleaner 
play of this really clever type would be a 
bigger money earner than the mongre! thing 
managerial tinkering made of it. 


THE STAGE IN LONDON AND PARIS. 

After all the unpleasant gossip about Irv- 
ing being ‘‘ stranded,” as it were, it turns out 
that he is fast recovering from the broken 
health which forced him to interrupt his 
tour of the English provinces; that he is to 
return to the Lyceum in April with his new 
play, “ Robespierre”’; that Ellen Terry is to 
be his leading woman as heretofore, and that 
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MARIE BURROUGHS, LEADING WOMAN WITH 
STUART ROBSON IN ‘‘THE MEDDLERS.”’ 


From her latest photograph—Cofpyrighted by Aimé Dupont, 
New York. 
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they are both coming to America in the 
fall. So playgoers need not be saving up 
their pennies just yet to drop in the hat 
which certain newsmongers <zppear to be 
anxious to pass around in behalf of the lead- 
ing living actor. 

In London, Dumas’ famous guardsmen 
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In Paris the newly opened Opéra Comique 
is pronounced a failure so far as comfort, 
acoustics, and beauty are concerned. 
“ Struensee,” the novelty at the Comédie 
Frangaise, has not set the Seine afire; on the 
other hand, “‘ Cyrano de Bergerac” is still 
keeping Coquelin from producing new plays 





ELLEN BEACH YAW, AN AMERICAN SINGER NOW APPEARING AT CONCERTS IN LONDON. 
From her latest photograph—Cofpyrighted by George Steckel, Los Angeles. 


continue to dominate the West End drama, 
“The Three Musketeers” being on at the 
Garrick, and “ The Musketeers ” at Her Ma- 
jesty’s. The former’s D’Artagnan is Robert 
Loraine, the latter’s is of course Beerbohm 
Tree, with our Mrs. Brown Potter (as she 
now calls herself) and Frank Mills in his 
support. 

Among the long runs are “ A Runaway 
Girl ” at the Gaiety, “ Lord and Lady Algy,” 
and the two American importations, “‘ The 
Belle of New York ” and “ What Happened 
to Jones,” which have been going on 
steadily, the one from April 12 of last year, 
the other from July 12. John Hare has taken 
the Globe, where he has made a hit in the re- 
vival of another old Robertson comedy, 
“ School.” 


at the Porte St. Martin. At the Nouveautés 
“On and Off,” in the original, has just been 
succeeded by “ La Dame de Chez Maxim,” 
by Georges Feydeau, who wrote “ The Gay 
Parisians.” ‘The new farce, which we are to 
see in America next season, introduces an 
electric anesthetic chair, and has made a 
great hit. 





IN THE POPULAR PRiCE STOCK COMPANIES. 

The continuous performance is not the 
only form of entertainment which, within 
the past year or two, has drawn its ex- 
ponents from prominent organizations play- 
ing in the dollar and a half and two dollar 
houses. In the November number we had 
something to say about the repertoire com- 
panies throughout the country that were 
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WILLIAM COURTLEIGH, NOW APPEARING AS 
‘““PERDINAND GADD” IN ‘‘ TRELAWNY 
OF THE ‘WELLS.’ ”’ 


Fron his latest photograph by Faik, New York. 


doing good work at fifty cents an orchestra 
chair. This month we give portraits of 
Bertha Creighton, formerly leading woman 
with Sol Smith Russell, now filling the same 
position with the Woodward Stock Com- 
pany in Omaha (where she recently made a 
success as Roxane in * Cyrano”), and of 
Lillian Lawrence, of the Castle Square 
Theater, Boston, whose Lady Isabel, in ‘East 
Lynne,” is considered one of the best the 
Hub has lately seen. J. H. Gilmour, who 
created the Earl in “* Fauntleroy,” plays the 
opposite lead. 
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ELIZABETH TYREE, NOW APPEARING AS ‘“‘AVONIA 
BUNN”’ (WIFE OF ‘‘ FERDINAND GADD’’) IN 
“TRELAWNY OF THE ‘WELLS.’ ” 

From her latest photograph by Schloss, New York. 


~in St. Louis, Minnie Seligman recently 
became leading woman oi the Grand Opera 
House stock company, and she has in her 
support Hobart Bosworth and Marie St. 
John, both from Daly’s. Sandol Milliken, 
of the Murray Hill Theater, New York, 
whose picture appeared last month, is also 
from Daly’s. Although the Donnelly com- 
pany at the Murray Hill gives twelve per- 
formances a week—and excellent ones they 
are, too—there are no rehearsals on Sun- 
day. This plan gives the players one day 
and evening in seven of complete rest. 
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QUARTET FROM THE LAST ACT OF “THE JOLLY MUSKETEER,’’ NOW BEING PLAYED BY THE 
JEFFERSON DE ANGELIS COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Kuebler, Philadelphia. 


















Mary Drummond Hay is a Portland 
(Maine) girl, who won applause as an 
amateur for her Polly Eccles in ‘* Caste,” and 
then, deciding to become a professional, per- 
severed in visits to a Boston agent for three 
weeks before she finally secured an opening, 
with the company organized by George W. 
Wilson, the comedian of the old Boston 
Museum stock. 

Lillian Lawrence, by-the way, sang for 
three years in comic opera at the California 
Theater, San Francisco. She is a native of 
Alexandria, West Virginia, but was educated 
in the Golden Gate State, where she began to 
act when she was thirteen. Nine years ago 
she came East, and after playing leads with 
Thomas Keene in the classical drama, suc- 
ceeded Blanche Walsh in “ The Great Dia- 
mond Robbery.” For the season of ’96-'97 
she was leading woman in the Girard Avenue 
stock, Philadelphia, from which she passed 
to her present position at the Castle Square, 
Boston. Her versatility is remarkable, rang- 
ing from the juvenile June in“‘ Blue Jeans,” 
to the adventuress Zicka in “ Diplomacy.” 








The amusement field appears to be pretty 
a well occupied, but there would seem to be 
room for the man (or why not a woman?) 
who will provide a vaudeville entertainment 
that shall positively not run beyond two 
hours and contain absolutely no “ chasers” 
—acts used in the “ continuous” theaters to 
empty the house and make room for a 
fresh audience. 
* * * * 

Let a man see the burlesque on “ Cath- 
erine”’ at Weber & Fields’, and then at- 
tend a performance of the real play for the 
first time, and he will be amazed to find how 
closely the comic version holds to the orig- 
inal, which was tempting prey to travesty 
because it needed but a slight distortion to 
make it funny. But we would not detract 
from the credit due to the performers, how- 
ever easy the task that fell to the adapters. 
Fay Templeton surprised everybody by her 
work in the name part. She carries through- 
out the woebegone countenance assumed 
by Annie Russell as the heroine on the con- 
stant “hunt for trouble,” and has caught 
Miss Russell’s maze-like motion in walking 
to the life. Dave Warfield’s study of the old 
father (after W. J. Le Moyne) is a bit of 
character work that is artistic, despite its 
background of rough and tumble farce. 

* * * 

What a deadly thing for a player is a 
typical first night audience! Saturated with 
theater going, on the constant lookout for 
“ breaks,” wondering each instant what sort 
of impression the performance is making 
on this, that, or the other critic, such an as- 
semblage partakes so much of the nature 
13M 
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of a wet blanket that it is really remarkable 
any piece should survive it. 

The writer attended not long ago the first 
and second nights of a new musical comedy, 
and the contrast in the behavior of the audi- 
ence on the latter occasion was so marked 
as at once to challenge comment. The 
laughter at the jokes was unrestrained and 
instantaneous, with an utter disregard on 
the laugher’s part as to whether somebody 
else thought it worth the mirth or not. 

It would be an interesting experiment for 
a manager to put off the critics for once till 
the real public, the public that goes to the 
playhouse to enjoy itself, had registered its 
verdict, which is always made on the spot, 
not patched out afterwards from a memory 
that is all a jumble of other plays, inevitably 
suggesting comparisons that are odious. 

* * * * 

“The Three Dragoons,” a comic opera 
concocted by De Koven and Smith and pre- 
sented by the Broadway Theater Opera 
Company, is just the sort of entertainment 
to inspire the critics with ennui and the 
public with delight. At any rate, this is 
what it appears to have done. The people 
like fine scenery, bright costumes, catchy 
music (caring not a rye straw whether it is 
very like other music of the same sort or 
not), good voices, clever comedians, and 
diverting incidents. All these they get in 
“The Three Dragoons,” and if they have 
had the same sort of thing in other operas 
which the reviewers have been pleased to 
dub successes, the background, at least, is 
new, and what was Shakspere but an 
adapter of old plots? 

Nobody has claimed for ‘“ The Three 
Dragoons” that it was as uplifting as a 
Wagner trilogy, but for pure recreation it 
is all that could be desired, 

* * * * 

James A. Herne’s new play, “ Rev. Grif- 
fith Davenport, Circuit Preacher,” resembles 
its title in that it covers a deal of ground. 
Talky to a degree, by all the rules of today 
in judging a drama, it should be set down 
as tedious. And yet it isn’t. The most care- 
less auditor is held by the seriousness of 
purpose underlying the whole fabric. Then, 
too, there is a certain fascination in looking 
back from the nation’s prosperity of 1899 
to the fearsome times of 1860. ‘‘ Who is this 
Lincoln, any way?” the remark of one of 
the characters after the Presidential nomina- 
tions had been made, strikes the keynote of 
the piece. Although there is much talk, 
there is at least one stirring episode to each 
of the five acts. 

Mrs. Herne, who was Katherine Corcoran, 
seen some years ago in “ Margaret Flem- 
ing,” scored equally with her husband. Their 
two daughters are also in the cast. 
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ON THE EVE OF HER SUR- 
RENDER. 


“Tm glad he’s coming, of course, but I’m 
not in love with him,” she said, and went 
around with a demure face and her heart 
singing like a thrush—possibly for the 
weather’s sake. 

“He'll arrive about tea time, Muggy,” 
she told the little dog on the steps. “ Sup- 
pose we put some flowers in his room? 
You know we always do that for company.” 
So she slaughtered all the sweet peas that 
were to come, that the ones that were there 
might wear long stems in the white jar; 
and she snipped off the blossoming twigs of 
the little peach tree, which had planned a 
fruit offering later and shook its leaves at 
her reproachfully; and she gaitiered the last 
of the poppies, which were to have made 
the seeds for next vear. 

“T don’t care for him, but I want it to 
look pleasant,” she said over her heaping 
armful. 

When the flowers were in place, she went 
to her own room and took out three dresses, 
which she laid side by side on the bed; a 
lavender and a rose colored and a blue and 
white. And she looked at them earnestly, 
and held the bodices up against her face be- 
fore the mirror. 

“There is no use looking like a fright 
even if I don’t care for him,” she said; and 
she finally chose the lavender. The late sun 
came into the room and made golden 
patches on the wall, and she put her hands 
against them and laughed. 

“ Life is so good, life is so good,” she 
sang to herself. Then she coiled up her 
hair and frowned at it and pulled it down; 
and frowned harder over the next twisting, 
with an angry little jerk of her bare 
shoulder. And it must all come down and 
go up once more. This time she was smil- 
ing again. 

“I wonder how it would feel to really 
care,” she said, and drew a photograph out 
from under her handkerchiefs. “ He is very 
good looking, but I’m not in the least in 
love with him;” and she put the photograph 
back with a sigh, then finished her dressing, 
singing. 

When she had given the last little pull 
and push to her ribbons, and put on her 
hat, then decided not to wear it, then taken 
it out again and pinned it in place, she 
strolled down to the gate and made friends 
with a country baby that chanced to be play- 
ing in the dirt outside. 





“I’m expecting company, baby. Will you 
give me a kiss?” she said. ‘Then she saw 
some one coming through the bronze shad- 
ows of the live oaks, and she flew to her own 
room and shut the’door and stood watching 
it with her hands clenched against the front 
of her gown. 

“We live so quietly, the idea of company 
makes me nervous,” she said. ‘1 wish he 
weren’t coming. It would be different if I 
cared for him. I wonder if the blue and 
white wouldn’t have looked better? ” 

She went to the glass and gave various 
little tugs.at her hair. The click of the gate 
came to her through the open window. She 
went quietly down the stairs and out to 
meet him. 

“Why, it’s very good to see you again,” 
she said. “ Don’t let Muggy jump on you. 
Did you have a warm trip?” His face fell 
a little, though he answered her gaily. 

When she had blown out her candle that 
night, and the spark was quite dead, she 
leaned over and put a little kiss on the other 
pillow. 

“T’m not in the least in love with him; 
but he’s a dear boy,” she said. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


MICHAEL OBERSTEIN, JEW. 


MICHAEL OBERSTEIN was a Jew—what 
many consider the worst kind of a Jew: a 
Polish Jew, a Polack. In addition, he was 
poor—miserably so. It had taken his last 
copeck to pay for the temporary loan of the 
amount which it was necessary he should 
have to pass the Emigration Bureau in- 
spectors. 

With a ragged, dirty, wide eyed crowd of 
his compatriots the young lad was herded, 
shuffling, with pack on back, up Broadway, 
over east to Hester Street, where he disap- 
peared through the narrow, greasy doorway 
of a tenement. 

A year—a nightmare of sweat shops, semi 
starvation, intense heat, biting cold, bond- 
age, oppression, pauper wages, expatriation, 
loneliness, and—bitter mockery—love. He 
bore it as the race alone can bear. He toiled 
and studied as only a Jew studies and toils. 
He saved money. 

Another year of the same nightmare, the 
same in all its horrors, lightened only by a 
ghostly glimmer of hope, made as naught 
by love. She was far above him—a rabbi’s 
daughter. It was a mole aspiring to a but- 
terfly. But the mole was a Jew. 

Rosie knew nothing of his love, or, if 




















she guessed at it, scorned it as it was but 
right and natural that a butterfly should 
scorn a mole. 

One day the colony was scandalized, hor- 
rified. Bearded men discussed it with por- 
tentous, ominous shakes of their heads; 
shawled women with shrill, sharp voices 
and despiteful words. One among them all 
said nothing: Michael Oberstein. 

The rabbi’s daughter had run away. That 
was bad enough. There was worse. The 
man was a gentile, a Christian. His name 
was Henry Fanwood, of the firm of Fan- 
wood & Co., where Rosie had been em- 
ployed as a cloak model. 

The rabbi’s lamentations were many and 
long over this crowning disgrace. He tore 
his beard and cast ashes upon his head. No 
one thought of Michael Oberstein. 

Another year passed. Michael Oberstein 
began to make nightly, secret visits to a 
tenement in, if it were possible, a still more 
miserable district than the one, in which he 
lived. He never went up stairs in the house. 
He knocked at a door on the first floor; an 
old woman opened it, he handed her some- 
thing, spoke a few words in Yiddish, and 
went back to his own ant hill. Only now he 
worked harder, slept less. 

One day Michael Oberstein disappeared 
from the colony, and to the old woman, in- 
stead of his visits, came letters. The old 
woman climbed the long flights of stairs 
and gave the letters, as she had the things, 
to a young girl. 

In the letters there was no writing, no 
name. Just a blank sheet of heavy paper 
and, folded in it, a bill. Sometimes it was 
one dollar, sometimes two, but more often 
the smaller amount. 

The girl had not known from where the 
food had come—the bread, meat, fish, and 
on rare occasions, fruit. She thought she 
knew who sent the money. Only illness 
and the needs of her child made her accept 
it. Any way, it was but right that he should 
contribute to the child’s support. The old 
woman kept her word. Shetknew nothing, 
she said. 

The girl grew well again, but the envel- 
opes still came. They now contained an 
occasional five, and once a ten dollar bill. 
She spent it all on the child. She would 
have choked on food purchased by it. The 
child had a right to it. 

So five years passed. In Hester Street 
Michael Oberstein was forgotten. The girl 
had forgotten him long before. One day the 
envelope contained fifty dollars. M. Ober- 
stein, the police court lawyer, had won his 
first case the day before. The girl, the 
woman now, laid the bill carefully away. It 
should be for her boy’s education. 

She still lived in the same house, still 
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worked, stili refused to spend a cent of the 
money for her own needs. Her boy should 
be a rabbi, like his grandfather. 

Fanwood & Co. were being sued for 
breach of contract by one of their em- 
ployees. The plaintiff's lawyer was a Jew 
by the name of Oberstein. Fanwood & Co. 
lost the case. It was a small matter, of lit- 
tle moment to that wealthy firm; but it was 
a beginning. The pendulum had begun to 
swing. In the next five years Fanwood 
& Co. found that they were being sued a 
number of times. The majority of the cases 
were smali, petty. The majority of the 
cases went against them. It was annoying. 
Almost without exception the opposing 
counsel was a Jew named Oberstein. They 
began to notice this fact. Fanwood & Co. 
brought suit against a rival firm. Henry 
Fanwood sent for Lawyer Oberstein to con- 
duct their case. The lawyer declined. He 
was already engaged by the other side. The 
defendants won. 

Fanwood & Co. asked lawyer Oberstein 
to take charge of the next of their now fre- 
quent lawsuits. He declined. The Grand 
Jury indicted several firms for violation of 
the factory law. Among them was Fan. 
wood & Co. The other firms escaped with 
light sentences. Fanwood & Co. were 
heavily fined. The prosecutor was Assistant 
District Attorney Oberstein. 

It was the year 1893. Business through- 
out the country was bad. The list of failing 
banks and business firms increased every 
day. The Nineteenth National Bank held 
Fanwood & Co.’s note for twenty thousand 
dollars, due July 1. On July 5 the president 
of the bank was in consultation with the 
bank’s lawyer, Michael Oberstein. Henry 
Fanwood asked for an interview with the 
president, and was referred to the bank’s 
lawyer. 

On July 8 suit was brought against Fan- 
wood & Co. for the amount of the note. By 
mortgaging some real estate Henry Fan- 
wood met the note, and the suit was dis- 
continued. 

Henry Fanwood was the owner of va- 
rious real estate properties ttroughout the 
city, most of which were heavily mort- 
gaged. These mortgages became due 
one after the other ‘during this fateful year. 
Fanwood, already heavily involved through 
the firm’s interests, was unable to meet 
them. He asked for extensions, and in each 
case found that the mortgage had’ been 
transferred by the original mortgagee to 
Michael Oberstein. 

He applied to the latter, asking for time in 
which to settle, and was answered by im- 
mediate foreclosure proceedings, the prop- 
erties being bought in by the mortgagee. 
Fanwood made several attempts to see the 
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man who seemed bent on his ruin. Each 
time Mr. Oberstein was busy and could see 
no one. 

Three fine residence buildings were at last 
the only real estate remaining to Fanwood. 
They were held in his wife’s name, free of 
all mortgage or incumbrance. In one of 
them Fanwood lived. The other two were 
rented. 

One day workmen started to tear down 
the adjoining buildings on either side. In 
their places were reared huge, cheap tene- 
ments, Fanwood’s protests were unheeded. 
His property materially depreciated in 
value. The tenants moved away, and the 
two houses remained empty. Business be- 
came worse and worse. 

Fanwood was forced to aed of the 
three houses at a sacrifice below their or- 
iginal cost. They were purchased by Judge 
Oberstein. The cheap tenements were torn 
down and houses in keeping with the neigh- 
borhood erected. All this had taken 
months, and during those months Henry 
Fanwood aged rapidly, grew thin and care- 
worn. 

More notes fell due. Fanwood, by heroic 
struggles, met them, only to find in each 
case that they were indorsed on the back 
by transfers to Michael Oberstein. He be- 
gan to fear and hate the name. It seemed a 
pursuing nemesis. 

Another note was due. The next morn- 
ing Fanwood & Co.’s doors were closed, 
the name added to the long list of failures. 
The same day Henry Fanwood received a 
letter which read: 


““An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” so 
saith the Hebraic law. 


The letter was signed with the name of 
Michael Oberstein. 

Fanwood puzzled over this, not knowing 
how he had ever injured this man. He 
wrote, asking that it might be explained. 
In his mail the next morning was an en- 
velope addressed in the same hand, contain- 
ing a sheet of paper on which was written 
the single word, “ Rosie.” Fanwood re- 
membered. 

The morning papers of the next day an- 
nounced the death, by his own hand, of 
Henry Fanwood, of the late firm of Fan- 
wood & Co. Business troubles were 
thought to have been the cause of the sui- 
cide. That afternoon a man called at the 
flat where Fanwood’s wife and children 
lived, and said that he had been instructed 
to take charge of the funeral. All ex- 
penses were already paid. 

By whom? The man was not at liberty to 
say. 

The funeral was one in full keeping with 
the dead man’s former financial standing. 


MAGAZINE. 








What was by some considered rather pe- 
culiar was the attendance of a young rabbi, 
from a synagogue in Hester Street; a Jewish 
priest at the funeral of a gentile stranger! 
The young rabbi himself thought the re- 
quest of his patron, Michael Oberstein, 
which had brought him there, strange and 
inexplicable. What Michael Oberstein 
thought about the matter was not known to 
any but himself. 

A few days later Mrs. Fanwood received 
a letter asking her to call on the legal firm 
of Donaldson & Adams, to learn of somc- 
thing to her advantage. She was there told 
that a client of theirs, “an old friend of your 
husband,” desired to pay a long outstanding 
debt. The amount was twenty thousand 
dollars, in a check drawn by Donaldson & 
Adams. No, they were unable to disclose 
their client’s name. For various reasons, 
which they were not at liberty to explain, he 
had instructed them that he did not care to 
have it known. 

That night, as he slept, there was a smile 
on the face of Michael Oberstein, Jew. 

J. Frederic Thorne. 


THE CLAIMANTS OF THE 
PURSE. 


A woman, walking along a road, found a 
new purse, filled with coins of gold and sil- 
ver. She was delighted with the sheen of 
its silken web and with the luster of the 
golden clasps, but still more with the 
wealth which it contained and which she felt 
was all her own. Freely she spent its con- 
tents, and only occasionally did she put back 
into the purse a penny or a silver piece. 
After a time the purse was nearly emptied, 
and in thrusting her fingers deep into the 
ends to reach the few coins that remained, 
she would tear the silk. One day she found 
that she had spent the last coin, and as she 
held the purse in her dainty hand, she saw 
that it was ragged and shabby and that the 
clasps were bent and tarnished. So she 
flung it into the€@ust before her and crushed 
it with her foot as she stepped hurriedly 
onward. 

Another woman, 





walking in the same 
road, saw the purse. Dusty and worn and 
misshapen as it was, an unaccountable 
fancy led her to pick it up, and, in her 
imagination, she could see how precious 
and beautiful it must have been before it 
had been wornout and thrown away. So 


she took the purse home with her and 
worked patiently upon it, straightening and 
burnishing the bent clasps and darning the 
rents in the silken web, matching the pat- 
tern so nicely that when she had finished 
one could scarcely see where it had been 
mended., 





















































“Tt’s as good as new,” she said to her- 
self, but still, she did not show it to her 
friends nor boast of it—as the first woman 
had done, when it was new—for fear some 
one might ask where the purse had been 
found or sneer at her for treasuring what 
had been cast into the dust of the highway. 
She put gold and silver into the empty 
purse, and though she spent from it freely, 
each day she put back a coin or two. After 
a time it seemed to her that the purse had 
grown heavier, and on counting the coins 
she was arhazed to find that there were more 
than she had ever put into the purse. After 
this the purse was more precious to her than 
any new one that she might have bought, 
on account of the blessing that it seemed to 
bring with it. 

When the second woman had first begun 
to carry the purse, she had hidden it in her 
hand, partly because she was ashamed of 
using what another had discarded, partly 
because she had thought that its first owner 
might again claim it. But now it had grown 
too full to be corcealed, and she reasoned 
with herself: 

“ Why should I try to hide it from sight? 
True, it was not new when I found it, but 
I have made it bright and whole and it is 
full of treasure, whereas, when I picked it 
from the dust it was empty. I need no 
longer be ashamed of it, and I have made it 
mine.” 

Moreover, she began to be proud of the 
wealth which it contained. One day the 
first woman saw the purse in her hand and 
recognized it, and, seeing its condition and 
coveting its fullness, she cried out so that 
all who passed might hear: 

“This woman is a thief; behold, even now 
she has the purse that belongs to me, and 
she spends from the treasure which it con- 
tains.” 

The second woman replied, astonished at 
the accusation: 

“The purse is one that I found in, the 
road where you had cast it aside. I have 
made it as good as new. Would you now 
claim it and take from me the patient work 
of my hands?” 

But the crowd which had assembled jeered 
at the speaker and said, “ Surely the purse 
belongs to the one who had the right to 
cast it away.” 


But the second woman was not satisfied 


and asked: 

“Tf, as you say, the purse is yours, tell 
us where you bought it and what price you 
paid for it.” 

“T found it in the road, as you did,” an- 
swered the other, “ and, like yourself, I paid 
nothing for it, since there was no one to set 
a price, but it is mine, nevertheless, for / 
found it first.” 
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All the people applauded and said, “ This 
woman speaks truth, and beyond a doubt the 
purse is hers.” 

But still the second woman would not 
yield without another plea for the possession 


of that which had become a blessing to her . 


life: 

“T grant that the purse once belonged to 
you, but you used it, spent all that was in it, 
and, when it was torn and tarnished and 
empty, you became tired of it and threw it 
away and trod it under foot as you went for- 
ward. If I had not seen it, the first wheel 
that passed would have ground it into the 
dust and it would have been utterly worth- 
less. Is it not rightfully ‘mine since I have 
saved it from destruction and made it what 
it now is?” ; 

Again the crowd scoffed at the speaker 
and said, “ Truly, she is a thief and brazen 
in her iniquity, that she should steal that 
which belongs to another and refuse to give 
it up.” 

The first woman reached out her hand to 
take the purse, but once more the second 
woman held it back, saying, “If, as you 
claim, and as these people all agree, the 
purse belongs to you still, let me take from 
it once for all the treasure that I have put 
into it, for that surely is mine.” 

But the people were indignant, for they 
loved justice, and they shouted that the 
purse and all that it contained belonged to 
her who had first found it and had thrown it 
away empty. “ Besides,” said some of the 
wiser ones, “ would you have us believe that 
one so poor as to pick up a discarded thing 
from the dust could have placed all this 
treasure in it?” 

And the second woman knew not how to 
answer, for she herself had marveled that 
the purse contained more than she had put 
into it, and she knew that the people could 
not be convinced that this wonder had been 
wrought by patience and love. So, very re- 
luctantly, she yielded the purse, with all that 
it contained, into the hands of her who had 
first found it. 

But lo, as the latter seized it, and while 
all were gazing, it became empty of treasure 
and torn and tarnished and battered, even 
as it was when she had trampled upon it. 
The first woman cried out in anger, and the 
people comforted her with their sympathy, 
for they loved justice, and they were indig- 
nant that the purse should not be possessed 
by its rightful owner beautiful and well 
filled with treasure as the other woman had 
caused it to be. 

For the purse which had been cast aside 
when empty was the heart of the first wom- 
an’s husband, and the treasure which it held 
was love. 

Gregory Bridgum. 
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“DAVID HARUM.’ 


To utter a word of disparagement of 
“David Harum” is a pitifully ungracious 
task when we take into consideration the 
conditions under which it was given to the 
world. Its author, Edward Noyes Westcott, 
spent nearly all the years of his life in his 
native city of Syracuse, where he followed 
the occupation of a banker. He was nearly 
fifty years of age when he wrote this, his 
first and only novel.. He died of consump- 
tion before it was published, and was there- 
fore denied the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had written a successful book, and that 
the creation of his own brain was giving 
genuine pleasure to thousands of readers. 

For “ David Harum” is unquestionably a 
successful book and an interesting one as 
well, although it should be classed rather as 
a character study than as a novel of romance. 
It is devoted almost wholly to David Harum 
himself; and although this individual speaks 
an unheard of dialect, and possesses one or 
two improbable traits, Mr. Westcott has in- 
vested him with an interest that compels the 
attention of a reader from the beginning of 
the first chapter until the last. There are 
other characters in the book, but they are 
all conventional ones, and serve principally 
as foils for Harum, who was a loquacious, 
shrewd, money getting Central New Yorker, 
differing in many respects from the tra- 
ditional New England Yankee, but possess- 
ing a similar talent for “ doing” those who 
offend him. He engages as his confidential 
clerk a young New Yorker named John 
Lenox, who serves him in the bank, and be- 
comes interested in his various schemes of 
horse trading and benevolence. 

Some of Harum’s doings, and some of 
the stories he tells his assistant, have the 
flavor of originality; but when we find sey- 
eral pages given up to his recitals of the 
swell dinner he attended in Newport and of 
the spectacular entertainment to which he 
took his sister in New York, we cannot help 
feeling that the author has gone back to 
the “ Widow Bedott” era of our native lit- 
erature. In reality, the country banker and 
horse trader of today is entirely familiar with 
finger bowls, and it would be hard to find a 
man of this type who is not a habitual play- 
goer. Even the most primitive haymaker, 
nowadays, pays occasional visits to some 
great city. 

Nevertheless, there is enough in this “ up 
State” hero to show that his author pos- 
sessed genuine gifts in the difficult art of 
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character drawing, and to inspire a feeling of 
sincere regret that he should have died 
without giving the world more of his work. 





“ CYRANO” A PLAGIARISM? 

Of the many literary surprises that have 
come out of the West, the latest is the charge 
of plagiarism brought against Edmond 
Rostand and “Cyrano de Bergerac” by a 
Mr. Samuel E. Gross of Chicago. Mr. Gross 
asserts, and has undertaken to prove in the 
courts, that the French dramatist has stolen 
the plot, the characters, and some of the 
dialogue, of a play called “ The Merchant 
Prince of Cornville,” written by the Chicago 
gentleman several years ago. 

On the face of it, such an accusation seems 
highly improbable. We are assured, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gross is a business man of 
substance and of social consideration, and 
not likely to prefer a baseless charge for the 
sake of notoriety. His play was staged— 
apparently for a very brief run—at a London 
theater in 1896, and was published in 
America a year earlier, so there is no phys- 
ical impossibility in supposing that the 
author of “ Cyrano” saw it before the first 
production of that famous drama in 1897. 
But it is almost as difficult to believe that 
M. Rostand got his romantic Gascon from 
an American original as to accept the theory 
—so loudly proclaimed by certain literary 
lights of the West—that Bacon wrote the 
plays we know as Shakspere’s. 

We do not wish to pronounce upon a case 
that is sub judice, and of the facts of which we 
are not fully informed; but if Mr. Gross has 
no stronger evidence against M. Rostand 
than some “parallel passages” from the two 
plays, which recently appeared in a New 
York newspaper, we do not think he will 
win his suit, legally or morally. The value 
of these comparisons may be judged from 
the following fair specimens: 


Cyrano — And I, Cyrano Salvinien Hercule de 
Bergerac, a Gascon baron. 

Whetstone—Always speak of me to strangers as 
the Hon. Mayor Hercules Whetstone, the 
Merchant Prince of Cornville. 


The resemblance, it will be seen, is not con- 
vincingly close. Nor is it so in the speeches 
of Mr. Gross’ heroine and M. Rostand’s: 
Roxane—Well, climb and pluck this flower with- 
outa 


er 
Vi riolet-Rise, t thou art the planet of my maiden 
firmament. 


One more of these not very deadly parallels: 


Cyrano—When ¥ shall cross the threshold of 
God's house. 

Bluegrass— You go not forth to death, but to 
glorious immortality. 


















Such evidence will not hang a literary dog. 
Resemblances as vague as these could be 
drawn from almost any two books of the 
same class. Equally unconvincing is the 
statement that ‘‘ Cyrano, with his philosophy, 
his idealism, his poetry, and his boastfulness, 
could have been built up with but little dif- 
ficulty out of four characters in ‘The Mer- 
chant Prince of Cornville.’ So could an 
epic poem be built up out of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary—and easily enough, if you only ar- 
range the words properly. 

Mr. Gross’ charge must either bring ridi- 
cule upon himself or odium and contempt 
upon Edmond Rostand. The latter result 
seems improbable. 





WHY MISS WILKINS WRITES SAD STORIES. 

At a reception given for her in New York 
not long ago, Miss Mary FE. Wilkins met 
a rather prominent woman, who said to her: 

“There’s something I’ve wished to ask you 
ever since I began to read your stories.” 

“What is that? ”’ said Miss Wilkins. 

“ Why in the world is it that you make the 
New England people so gloomy and dis- 
agreeable? Now, I’ve lived a good many 
years of my’life in New England, and though 
I’ve known a few of the kind of people you 
like to describe, I’ve also known ten times as 
many more who were cheerful and charming 
and happy and well behaved, without being 
morbidly conscientious. How does it hap- 
pen that your New England is so different 
from my New England?” 

Miss Wilkins smiled pleasantly, and was 
silent for a moment. Then she replied: “I 
have to tell my stories just as they come to 
me. They come to me very often as sad 
stories. ‘That is all.” 

The woman turned away in despair, say- 

“ing to her companion when she had passed 
out of hearing: ‘‘ Well, I suppose there are 
people who are born with blue glasses, and 
all the world seems dark to them.” 

Such, however, is not the case with Miss 
Wilkins, apart from her work. On the con- 
trary, she is very cheerful; she enjoys life, 
and takes 4 keen pleasure in her success. 
It is not fair, either, to say that all her 
stories and characters are morbid. On the 
contrary, she has described many delightful 
people and many agreeable aspects of life. 
The trend of her art, however, is serious, 
and those who do not enjoy serious writing 
must avoid her books. 





A CANADIAN NOVELIST. 

Gilbert Parker, who has just published 
“The Battle of the Strong,” is a novelist 
who has managed to get his name promi- 
nently before the public during the last few 
years, though none of his books has scored 
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a great popular success and his attempt at 
play writing was a distinct failure. By many 
readers Mr. Parker is supposed to be an 
Englishman, but he was born and educated 
in Canada, and began his career as professor 
of English literature in Trinity College, To- 
ronto. Ill health sent him traveling, and for 
several years he lived in Australia, where he 
had an interesting experience as a news- 
paper writer and correspondent. For a few 
months, too, he traveled through the South 
Sea Islands, where he had adventures with 
which he has since enlivened many a dinner 
party. 

About three years ago he married a New 
York girl, and he now divides his time be- 
tween this country and England. He is a 
close friend of Bliss Carman, and of other 
members of the group of young writers who 
are adding to the literary glory of Canada. 





“MR. DOOLEY IN PEACE AND IN WAR.” 

Among the many strategists who prose- 
cuted the late war with discrimination and 
much vigor at their own firesides, none was 
more impartial in his criticisms than Mr. 
Martin Dooley of Chicago. Mr. Dooley sat by 
the warm glow of his whitewashed cylinder 
stove, or on the sidewalk—as they havea habit 
of doing in Chicago—in front of his saloon 
out on the Archey Road, which runs from 
the heart of the city to the outlying cabbage 
fields; and all through the strenuous period 
of hostilities he discoursed to his friends, 
Hennessy and Jawn McKenna, of how it 
ought to be prosecuted, when it should be- 
gin and when stop, and what should be done 
with the spoils. 

““What’s needed to carry on this war as 
it goes today,” says Mr. Dooley, “ is an army 
of jacks an’ mules. Whin ye say to a man, 
‘ Git ap, whoa, gee, back up, get alang!’ he 
don’t know what ye’re dhrivin’ at orto. But 
a mule hears the ordhers with a melancholy 
smile, dhroops his ears, an’ follows his 
warrm, moist breath. Th’ ordhers fr'm 
Washington is perfectly comprehensible to 
a jackass, but they don’t mane annything to 
a poor, foolish man.” Mr. Dooley’s criticism, 
unfortunately, has applied more or less to 
all the wars into which the United States 
has entered, prosecuted as they have been 
under orders emanating from civilians at 
headquarters. 

“What,” says Mr. Hennessy, apropos of 
nothing, “would you think ought to be 
done with th’ fruits iv victhry?” ‘“* Well,” 
says Mr. Dooley, “ if *twas up to me, I'd eat 
what was rripe an’ give what wasn’t rripe to 
me inimy.” 

After the war was over, this Chicago phil- 
osopher continued his shrewd and disinter- 
ested comments on current events. “ Poli- 
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tics,” says Mr. Dooley, “is a man’s game; an’ 
women, childer, an’ prohybitionists ’d do 
well to kape out iv it.” And of books and 
reading: ‘“ The Apostle’s Creed niver was 
as convincin’ to me afther I larned to rread 
it as it was whin I cudden’t read it, but be- 
lieved it.” Here is his analysis on the 
French character: 


The Frrinch are a tumulchuse people. They’re 
an onaisy an’a thrubbled people. They start 
out down the street, loaded up with obscenthe 
an’ cigareets, pavin’ blocks an’ walkin’ sthicks 
an’ shtove lids in their hands, cryin’ ‘‘ A base Cap 
Dhryfuss!” But along comes a man with a poor 
hat. ‘‘ Where did he get th’ hat?’ deman’s the 
mob. ‘‘ Down with th’ bad tile!” they say. ‘“A 
base th’ lid!” ’ Tis unforchnit, but ’tis thrue. 
Th’ Frrinch arre not steady ayether in their poli- 
’ ties or their morals. That's where they get done 
be th’ hated British. 

Mr. F. Peter Dunne, the author of “ Mr. 
Dooley in Peace and in War,” has shown 
a claim to be classed among that small and 
choice collection of writers, the “ American 
humorists.” For, although these little es- 
says, treating as they do of current events of 
more or less passing interest, lose much of 
value for a permanent collection, yet they are 
so full of nuggets of wisdom and bits of the 
universal philosophy of life as to prove that 
Mr. Dunne has struck a vein of true humor. 


For, after all, humor is philosophy, or phil- 
osophy—with a certain turn to it—is humor, 
according as it is variously expressed. And 
indeed the humorists are often better read- 
ing than the philosophers. 


A REALIST IN HUMOR. 

“Two Summer Girls and I,” by Theodore 
Burt Sayre, is not only the first book of its 
author, but the initial publishing venture 
of the bookseller whose name appears 
at the foot of the title page. To be sure, 
Mr. Sayre has had two plays produced— 
one of them, “ Charles O’Malley,” by Wil- 
ton Lackaye—but although there are plenty 
of instances where authors have turned play- 
wright, the roll of honor in the other direc- 
tion is strictly limited. Mr. Sayre, however, 
cared for none of these things. Although he 
is still a very young man, and has had to 
work hard in the New York drug store 
where he was brought up, he is tremendous- 
ly in earnest in his ambitions. 

This little story of a summer’s flirtations 
has a certain audacity; but it is the natural 
audacity of the repartee between young peo- 
ple intimately acquainted with one another, 
which nobody has hitherto thought of suf- 
ficient importance to put between covers, 
Puns abound, but they are sprinkled about 
like corks in the foam smother raised by 
wave after wave of entertaining chat and 
clever incident. There are indications that 
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much of the story is autobiographical; the 
Widow Malone, at any rate, we can testify is 
a flesh and blood canine. 

It is not impossible that this young writer 
has it in him to do work in the field pre- 
empted in England by Jerome K. Jerome, 
but which has been neglected here. Most 
of our oncoming humorists are inclined to 
be too self conscious to be funny. 


AUTHORS IN SOCIETY. 

“T used to think,” a very clever New 
York woman remarked a short time ago, 
“that it would be delightful to know per- 
sonally the authors whose books had 
charmed me. Well,’ she added with a 
sigh, “ I have met a great many of them, and 
I have changed my mind.” 

When asked for an explanation, she went 
on: “If you meet them socially, you either 
don’t get to know them well enough to ap- 
preciate their personal qualities, or you are 
disillusioned after a very brief conversation. 
Only the other day I met Miss Dash, whose 
books have had an enormous success lately. 
I told her that I had been one of her first ad- 
mirers, and that I was still one of her warm- 
est ones, and I congratulated her on her 
popularity. 

“** Oh, yes,’ she said, ‘ it’s lovely. Do you 
know, I can go out now and pay fifty dollars 
for a hat and not think anything about it!’ 

“Imagine my feelings when I heard that! 
Another author, whom I’ve admired ever 
since I was a child, remarked to me in a 
perfectly blasé way, when I told him how 
well I loved his works, and how delightful 
it must be to be famous: 

“*Ves; fame is a very fine thing when it 
can be converted into specie.’ 

“ Since that time I haven’t enjoyed his 
books nearly so much as I used to. So many 
authors show in society that they are either 
affected or conceited or bored, and the 
effect is always disillusionizing. Still,” she 
concluded sadly, “‘I suppose that they are 
human like the rest of us.” 

THE LITERARY “ DISCOVERER.” 

Not long ago the writer received a letter 
from a young man who is employed as a re- 
porter on a small newspaper in Ohio and 
is anxious to come to New York. Some- 
thing in the tone of his communication sug- 
gests that he is a young man of more than 
ordinary ability and education. In fact, his 
letter well deserves an answer. The most in- 
teresting paragraph of it ran as follows: 


I should be glad to try my hand at fiction, and 
although I have never been in New York, I have 
always felt that it must contain a vast amount of 
material for a skilled story writer. And yet, 
when I think of the large number of brilliant 








men and women who are combing it over every 
day in the week, for daily papers, monthly mag- 
azines, novels, and plays, I cannot help wonder- 
ing what will remain for an inexperienced 
gleaner like myself. 


The young Ohioan is not the first one of 
his kind who has pondered over this ques- 
tion, and it is easy to understand his point 
of view, especially when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that he is so far off, geo- 
graphically, from the metropolis that all of 
her writers seem to him to be very great 
and accomplished men. Undoubtedly he 
imagines that the story writers of New York 
devote a large part of their time to making 
“ studies ” of various phases of life for use 
in their serials, short stories, and essays on 
“The Congested District” and “ Toilers in 
Tall Tenements.” 

Well, so they do, and it is perfectly amaz- 
ing to see what an enormous quantity of 
literary matter they will turn out on a 
microscopic germ of “study.” But with all 
their work they do not begin to exhaust the 
metropolitan field, and there is always plenty 
of material waiting for any one who will 
come here to look for it with eyes that are 
still undimmed by familiarity and undis- 
torted by convention. 

Boaz was a thrifty husbandman, and 
Ruth a careful .gleaner, and yet only two 
years ago the manager of an American 
newspaper syndicate passed through the 
field of their labors, with a photographer, 
and found an abundance of material. So it 
is with those New York pavements which 
have echoed to the tread of a score of 
“American Dickenses.” They will still yield 
a generous harvest to him or to her who 
knows enough to distinguish the true metal 
from the literary iron pyrites, which is even 
more abundant here than in any other part 
of the country. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
young man from Ohio will enter upon his 
metropolitan work—he is sure to come here 
sooner or later—with a high degree of en- 
thusiasm. His early efforts may cause some 
old literary hack who is eking out a com- 
fortable existence on the strength of what 
is called ‘a name” to remark with affable 
contempt that the young man is “ discover- 
ing” the Bowery, Broadway, and other 
little understood places of interest. Now, 
this sounds very superior and wise, and is 
well calculated to wet blankét any youthful 
enthusiasm, but nevertheless, whenever 
people say that a young reporter or writer is 
“ discovering ” something that we think we 
know all about, it is generally safe to con- 
clude that there is some hope for him. He 
is to be envied because he possesses the 
enormous advantage of not knowing any- 
thing about his field. He is viewing it with 
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a pair of brand new eyes—eyes, perhaps, that 
have been trained to note all the signs and 
portents of the prairie or forest, or to search 
the sea horizon for the approaching ship or 
the gathering storm. For such eyes as these, 
with a clear brain behind them, there are 
more things in metropolitan life than the 
professional story writer’s philosophy has 
dreamed of. 

Moreover, New York is an ever changing 
quicksand, which every year presents 
phases and conditions that never existed 
before, and in which lie many of the writer’s 
greatest opportunities. 

The advantage of looking at things 
through new eyes may be illustrated by the 
story of the origin of a now famous char- 
acter in fiction. Less than half a dozen years 
ago, Edward W. Townsend, who had just 
eome from San Francisco to take a position 
on the New York Sun, found himself at a 
dinner given to a number of newsboys in 
celebration of some holiday or other. One 
small boy had eaten his piece of pie, and 
was looking wistfully about him, hoping that 
a second help would drift his way, when one 
of the young ladies who were managing the 
affair noticed his anxious face and asked 
him if he would like some more dessert. 

He would like some, emphatically. 

“Very well, Jimmie,” responded the 
young lady. “ I'll see if I can’t sneak a piece 
for you.” 

A few moments later she placed it before 
him, and the boy clasped her hand in his; 
bent his head down, and kissed her fingers 
reverently and affectionately. 

Mr. Townsend observed it all, and in that 
moment Chimmie Fadden sprang into life. 
There were a score of other journalists 
present at the dinner, but not one of them 
saw in the affair anything but a mere episode 
in the daily round of duty. They had been 
to plenty of these charity dinners in years 
gone by, and were so familiar with the spec- 
tacle of ragged boys eating while pretty and 
well dressed young ladies waited on them 
that they could see nothing picturesque in it. 

There are a great many things here worthy 
of the young Ohioan’s attention, and no 
matter how many “American Dickenses ”"— 
a term used to characterize anybody who 
writes of anything south of Grand Street— 
there may be in the field, there will always 
be rich veins for a newcomer to work. 
But he must find those veins himself; if 
any of the older men were to find them, they 
would not show them to him; they would 
work their mine themselves. And whoever 
is able to find one is able to work it. 





A UNIQUE BOOK. 
Perhaps there is nothing more interesting 
in a literary way than the passion of book 
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collectors—a class which is made famous not 
so much for its knowledge of the “ insides of 
books ” as for the appreciation of “‘ editions,” 
“limited ” or other; and, to speak in a gen- 
eral way, of what concerns their special 
status and history. 

So soon as a book of some intrinsic inter- 
est, or one written by or about some noted 
or piquant person, becomes scarce, or is a 
rarity from its inception, the.collector puts 
it on his list of desirable things. 

Joel Benton tells us that he happens to 
have a book of this kind, of which book col- 
lectors probably do not know. Only seventy 
five copies of it were printed. It is entitled, 
“The Last Chapter: In Memoriam:P. T. 
Barnum,” and contains only nineteen num- 
bered pages. His copy is marked “ No. 8.” 
The dimensions of the volume are eight and 
a half by a little less than six inches, and it is 
bound in full morocco, of a blue tint. 

To explain its origin and purpose, it will 
be sufficient to copy this extract from the 
author’s preface—the author being Mr. 
Barnum’s widow. She writes: 

It was the invariable custom of the subject of 
this memoir to write, every spring, a 7ésumé of 
his life during the preceding year, and to add it 
to his autobiography. This he did for the last 
time in the spring of 1890. At these times he 
never failed to say to me, ‘‘ I want you to write the 
last chapter of my life.”’ Were it not for this so 
often and so earnestly repeated injunction, I 
could not face so sad a task, and one for which 
I feel myself so unfitted. 

The sketch that ensues is a pathetic one. 
The book was made only to be given away 
to Mr. Barnum’s principal friends in 
Europe and America, and no effort to 
diminish expense on its making was for a 
moment considered. It is illustrated, the 
frontispiece picture being a singularly fine 
portrait of the subject of the book, while 
another plate gives a view of the Barnum 
Institute of Science and History, which was 
the founder’s benefaction to the city of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 





The press agent, as seen in his work for 
the theater, is a person of rare imaginative 
powers. He is now invading literature, and 
a circular advertising a new novel lies before 
us. We gather from it that the heroine 
“took to the altar a glorious love and a 
princely fortune.” This particular agent 
must be in the habit of piloting wife hunting 
princes through upper Fifth Avenue and 
about Nob Hill, for in his opening para- 
graph he asserts that the “ story deals with 
characters, scenes, and incidents of our daily 
experience.” Further on he declares that 
“every stroke of the writer’s pen counts,” 
but in the very next sentence of his glow- 
ing prospectus he is fain to hedge on this 
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bold statement by adding: ‘“ Although full 
of. natural details, it is not in any sense 
padded.” - 

But the stroke of genius in the circular is 
reached in the final paragraph, where we are 
assured that “no effort is required to un- 
derstand the book.” The naiveté of this as- 
sertion, made at the finish of a labored rhet- 
orical effort to set forth a plot replete with 
tragic complications, is truly delicious. We 
should add that the volume is published by 
a well known New York house. 

Sir Walter Besant’s new work, “ The Pen 
and the Book,” purports to be “for the in- 
struction and the guidance of those young 
persons, of whom there are now many thou- 
sands, who are thinking of the Literary Life.” 
This sounds very fatherly and philanthropic, 
but if all these young people in whom Sir 
Walter takes so kindly an interest will buy 
copies of his book, he will make far more 
money out of it than he could get from a 
novel of his own. It is a pity, though, that 
while this veteran craftsman was about it, 
he is not able to tell these thinking young 
persons what to think, as well as how to 
put their thoughts on paper and obtain 
their transfer thence to the printing press. 

aK * ok *K 


It seems to be true that the late Harold 
Frederic left his widow and four children 
practically without resources. Mr. Fred- 
eric’s literary work brought him much repu- 
tation but little pecuniary return. His best 
known book, “‘ The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,” sold less than forty thousand copies 
—a large figure, to be sure, as compared with 
the majority of novels put forth, but one that 
shrinks into insignificance beside the sales 
of some far inferior books that have made 
fortunes for their authors. 

It should be added that the strongly sea- 
soned opinions on certain great religious 
denominations expressed in ‘‘ Theron Ware” 
prevented its appearance in serial form, and 
thus cut off a considerable source of revenue 
to its author. 

Apropos of the serialization of novels, in 
these days of enormous magazine circula- 
tions, writers are particularly desirous of 
having their stories first appear in this form. 
Where the book itself may be considered as 
doing well if it sells ten thousand copies, 
the same tale, printed in one of the popular 
magazines, will carry its author’s name to 
the ends of the earth. 

A leading New York theater manager 
remarked recently that the enormous vogue 
given to a story in this way was a powerful 
factor in making it successful when put on 
the stage. 











AN INTERLUDE. 
Eacu day is so full of you, darling, 
That I cannot realize 
You are gone from this world of turmoil 
To the peace of paradise. 
For, ever, from morn till the nightfall, 
Some hint of your presence I know— 
Some gleam of a vanishing vision 
Half caught in the sunset glow. 


Each day is so full of you, darling, 
That I call this a blessed time— 
An interlude full of its sweetness, 
Illumined by many a sign 
That those who have passed through death's 
portals 
Are still very near to us here— 
That spirit to spirit responsive 
Makes all the great meanings grow clear. 


Each day is so full of you, darling, 
That I walk in a blissful surprise, 
Finding thus every thought socompanioned; 
And my prayers for high purposes rise 
To plead for divine benediction— 
For energy, courage, and power, 


To live the high life of the spirit, 
To stamp with fulfilment each hour. 


Each day is so full of you, darling, 
That I cannot know grief or regret 
In this interlude—full of its beauty, 
Its promise, its solace, and yet, 
Ah, love, my supreme consolation 
Is a dream that will one day come true, 
That lends all its cheer to the present— 
The dream of reunion with you! 
Lilian Whiting. 


A PROFITABLE LOSS. 
THERE came a little blind boy to steal my 
heart away; 
Then said I, “ You little blind boy, I'll have 
to say you nay; 
* For I store my honey in it, 
And I keep my money in it, 
And I need it every minute 
Of the day.” 


He stole it, did the blind boy, in spite of all 
my wrath, 
But surely she that hath not hath more than 
she that hath! 
For the air is rich with honey, 
And the earth is bright with money, 
And the twain of them make sunny 
All my path. 


And if a sage should ask of me with philo- 
sophic brow, 
Why I do not want my heart back, I only 
could avow, 
It’s because a little honey 
And a smail amount of money 
Would seem rather sadly funny 
To me now! 
Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


MARCH. 

“ Map,” March is christened, yet he is 
not so! 

He feels the stir of spring, and he must 
play; 

His music is the shrill arpeggio 
That preludes the soft harmonies of May. 
Clinton Scollard. 


AT THE SEARCH LIGHT. 

A HUNDRED feet above the waves 
I guide the dazzling ray 

Which in a radiant whiteness laves 
The ocean’s sullen gray. 

No motion of the shifting brine, 
No gulls that ’wildered fly, 

No thing that floats escapes the shine 
Of such a Cyclops’ eye. 


Pierce on, O light, nor cease your quest 
Till her I love I see, 

As in the midst of laugh and jest 
She thinks, perchance, of me. 

Your starry course a path will form 
On which my soul may speed 

To meet her soul, in spite of storm 
That vainly would impede. 


O’er miles of surge the brilliance wheels, 
But powerless its embrace. 
Alas, its utmost range reveals 
Of her I seek no trace! 
So why invoke your faltering art, 
Dull lamp, of scope so weak? 
For I can see within my heart 
The image that I seek. 
Edwin L. Sabin. 


‘A THAW. 
A WANDERING wind came up the land, 
Bearing the sweetness yet 
From miles of lilies in the south, 
And ‘banks of mignonette; 
The maple buds began to swell, 
The brooks began to flow, 
And violet roots were faintly stirred 
Beneath the sod and snow. 
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A crocus in a sheltered nook 
Put up an emerald blade 

With hints of gold about the heart; 
“For this is spring,” it said. 

But down the bitter norther swept 
In clouds of snow and sleet 

And wrapped about the tender leaf 
An icy winding sheet. 

Minna Irving. 


A LOVE SONG. 
Ir love be such a lovely thing, 
If lack of love despair, 
Oh, why should we go sorrowing, 
Oh, why should we forbear? 

If love be sweet as roses blown 
Through all the world of May, 
Oh, why not make love all our own 

Forever and a day? 


If love be joy, if loss be woe, 
Oh, then let joy be ours, 
And hand in hand with love we'll go 
Through fields of fadeless flowers; 
If love be all the minstrels sing, 
And all the sages say, 
Oh, why should we go sorrowing 
Forever and a day? 
Arthur Grissom, 


A WINTER VIOLET. 
A FALL, of snow had lightly veiled 
The landscape in the night, 
The wind was blowing from the south, 
The skies were blue and bright. 

I found it in a sunny nook 
Beside the garden wall, 
And thought to hear the bluebirds sing, 

And early robins call. 


It boldly faced the frozen snow, 
A flower of purple hue, 
And bore within its tender heart 
A drop of icy dew. 
The child of spring, a violet, 
Its fragile beauty lay 
On rugged winter’s frosty breast, 
The messenger of May. 
Minna Irving. 


THE VALSE. 
WHEN to sweet music my lady is dancing 
My heart to mild frenzy her beauty in- 
spires. 
Into my face are her brown eyes a glancing, 
And swift my whole frame thrills with 


tremulous fires. 
Dance, lady, dance, for the moments are 
fleeting, 
Pause not to place yon refractory curl; 
Life is for love and the night is for sweeting; 
Dreamily, joyously, circle and whirl. 
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Gh, how those viols are throbbing and 
pleading; 
A prayer is scarce needed in sound of their 
strain. 
Surely and lightly as round you are speed- 
ing, 
You turn to confusion my heart and my 
brain. 
Dance, lady, dance to the viol’s soft calling, 
Skip it and trip it as light as the air; 
Dance, for the moments like rose leaves are 
falling, 
Strikes, now, the clock from its place on 
the stair. 


Now sinks the melody lower and lower, 
The weary musicians scarce seeming to 
play. 
Ah, love, your steps now are slower and 
slower, 
The smile on your face is more sad and 
less gay. 
Dance, lady, dance to the brink of our part- 
ing, 
My heart and your step must not fail to 
be light. 
Dance! Just a turn—tho’ the tear drop be 
starting, 
Ah—now, it is done—so—my lady, good 
night! 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


LENTEN MOURNING. 
“On, where are the sackcloth and ashes?” 
we cry, 
“That penitents donned in despair?” 
“Hop sacking and violets,’ the dear girls 
reply, 
“Have taken their place for spring wear.” 
Gertrude Florence Gerdes. 


TO A GIRL TELLING FORTUNES. 
Just with a sweet, intangible smile 
* Anda queer little sweep of the eyes, 
You sat with your wonderful, womanly 
wile 
And a look—oh! so jokingly wise, 


Telling our fortunes—the fortunes of men— 
Laugh, all ye gods of the Greeks— 
With an old deck of cards, and a trick an- 
cient when 
Old Noah was floating some weeks. 


Telling our fortunes! 
can, 
They are made by your sisters and you; 
With all of his strength you are stronger 
than man, 
And as deep as the star ocean, too. 
Tom Hall, 


Aye, tell them you 
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ANGLE OF VISION, “THE = = 
AT § SATCH AWAY STATION = - 
BIT OF WEDDING CAKE, A - - 
CLAIMANTS OF THE PURSE, THE 
COUP OF THE KID’'S, A - - - 
DEAD MAN’S CHUM, THE = = 


DOORSTEP DIALOGUE, A - - 
HER HUSBAND - - - - 
IN THE DESERT - - - 
MICHAEL OBERSTEIN - Ww - - 


ON THE EVE OF HER SURRENDER 
QUESTION OF IDENTITY, A - - 
REPULSE OF LOVE, THE - 
ROSES AND LILIES - = _ = 
SAPIENT DECISION, A - - ~ 
THAT STUPID GUSTAVE - - 


WAY OF A MAID WITH A MAN, THE 


YOUNG MARGRAVE'S FORTUNE - 


ACROSS THE CENTURIES - - 
AFLOAT - - - - 
ALADDIN'S LAMP - - - - 
AUTUMN'S GOLD - - - - 
AUTUMN SONG, AN - - - 
BATTLE, THE - - - - 
CANNON SPEAKS, A - ~ - 
CHRISTMAS COMRADES - - 
CONTENTMENT - - - ~ 
DREAM OF DREAMS, A - - ~ 
FIRELIGHT - - - 7 - 


‘*FROM THE DEPTH OF SOME DIVINE DESPAIR” 


FROST SPIRIT, THE - - - 
HIGHEST JOY, THE = - ma 
HOURS, THE - - - ~ 
IN CHURCH - ~ - - 
IN THE CITY OF DAVID ~ - 
JACK’S LETTER, JUNE, 1898 - - 


LOVE SONG, A - - - ad 
MAIDEN’S TEST, THE - = = 
MEDIA NOCTE = = = = 
NOVEMBER - - - - 5 


STORIETTES. 


ONE MERRY MORN IN AUTUMN TIME - 


POINT OF VIEW, THE - - 
PRAYER, A - 
SHOULD FORTUNE COME = 
SWORD OF NINETY EIGHT, THE - 
TO JULIA. - - - - - 
UNDER THE MISTLETOE - - 
UNDER THE WINTER SKY - - 
VALENTINE - - - - 
VILLANELLE - - - - 
WATCHING THE YULE LOG - = 
WHEN THE GREEN TURNS GOLD - 


JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
MATTHEW WHITE, JR. - 

ISABELLE JACKSON - 

GREGORY BRIDGUM - 

ALICE D. BAUKHAGE - 

MARGUERITE TRACY - 

WINIFRED SOTHERN - 

ROBERT MCDONALD - 

JAMES HARVEY SMITH - 

J. FREDERIC THORNE - 

JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
NEVA LILLIAN WILLIAMS 
THEODOSIA P. GARRISON 

FRANCES PARKES KEELER 
EMMA A. OPPER - - 

WARREN MCVEIGH - 

ELLEN GRAY BARBOUR - 

CARRIE C. NOTTINGHAM 


LOUISE CARY EASTON - 
GRACE H. BOUTELLE - 
CLARENCE URMY - - 
M. HANCOCK - - 
CLINTON SCOLLARD - 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD 
CLINTON SCOLLARD - 
Woop IL. WILSON - 
THEODOSIA P. GARRISON 
CLARENCE URMY, - - 
CLINTON SCOLLARD - 
Tom HALL - ce = 
JOEL BENTON - ~ 
CLARENCE URMY - - 
JOEL BENTON = = 
ROY FARRELL GREENE - 
THEODOSIA P. GARRISON 


MINNA IRVING - - 
ARTHUR GRISSOM - - 
JOEL BENTON ~ - 
JAMES KING DUFFY - 


HATTIE WHITNEY - 
CLINTON SCOLLARD - 
WALTER L,.. HAWLEY - 
ANN DEVOORE - - 
THEODOSIA P. GARRISON 
EpwWIN IL. SABIN - ~ 
ARTHUR GRISSOM - 
MARIAN WEST - - 
AUGUSTUS WATTERS - 
GRISWALD NORTH - 
THEODOSIA P. GARRISON 
CLINTON SCOLLARD ~ 
Lovis E. THAYER - 


DEPARTMENTS. 


ETCHINGS - — = = 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE - = = 
LITERARY CHAT - ~ - 
PUBLISHER’S DESK, THE - = 
STAGE, THE = = ~ = 
WAR TIME SNAP SHOTS - - 
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The Famous 
Shoes for Women. 


For Street, House, Dress, Outing. 





One price for all styles, 













Something more than the 
PRICE has made Queen Quality 


Shoes the success of the century. 


They FIT where others FAIL! 
They Keep their Shape. 
They are Superbly Fashioned 
They Give Service. 

















They are made in exclusive styles to suit 
the several types of feet—the “long thin,” 
the “short thick,” the “ high arched,” 
the “low arched.” 


The largest makers of women’s fine 
shoes in the world have achieved in 
Queen Quality an unapproach- 
able triumph in women’s 
footwear. 





Our Catalogue 


illustrated and _ descriptive 

will be sent free with instruc- 

Oe ne _ tions how to order if you can- 

UY COW DY) . not visit one of our agencies. 
LU Sold by only one dealer in a town. 

= 300 Ly SPECIAL OFFER. We will send a beautiful full-length picture of Queen Louise, 


——— size 17 x 24 ins., in colors, a copy of the famous painting and suitable 







TRADE \ ran for framing, on receipt of three 2-cent stamps 


Stamped on sole. THOS. G. PLANT CO., 1 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 





In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention MuNsEY'S MAGAZINE. 
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/ You’re burning 







the candle at both ends, when you use soap 
with Pearline—throwing away some of the 
money that Pearline saves. The easy work, the 
absence of rubbing, the quickness, is all 
due to the Pearline. 
that the soap is meant to do or can do 
and more besides. 
and isn’t necessary. 
1 Soap is simply extravagance, so is 


( 
") too much Pearline, oor 
Y Pearline — no soap. 


Pearline does all 


Soap ‘doesn’t help 








CARRIAGES 


At First Prices 


Thousands of wise horse owners have dis- 
covered it is unwise to pay the profits of retail 
dealers and jobbers when they can buy as 
easily, safely, and far cheaper direct from the 


manufacturers. 


Surreys, buggies—all kinds of carriages, 
wagons, harness, and horse accessories are 


shipped direct from our factories. 


= ONLY ONE PROFIT 


—a small one—is added to the cost of manu- 
facture. That explains why our prices are 


low for high-grade workmanship. 


We guarantee all our goods. If they are not 
satisfactory we take them back and pay the 
freight both ways. We are as careful of our 
customers’ interests as of our own. Our free 
illustrated catalogue will tell you what you 
should pay for goods in our line. Write for it. 


THE COLUFBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 


E Columbus, Ohio. 





In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MuNSBY’s MAGAZINE. 
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A CHILD'S ‘cc. SUIT $1.90 


ay ade from remnants of our fine $2.00 & 88.00 a yard 
® cloth which was left over from our Great Tailoring 
Department. $1.90 don’t pay for the cloth, to say 
nothing of the making and linings. Order today be- 
2 fore they are all gone. 
will accumulate in our large tailoring 
.) REMNANTS store—do what we will we can’t avoid 
a) them. Upontaking stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 
remnants,in each of which there was enough material to make 
achild’s suit. The clothsconsisted of genuine imported all 








SEND NO MONE but send this adv. with choice of 
eee Shade and pattern; give age of boy, 
“A stateif large or small for age and we'll send the suit C.0.D. by ex- 


“4 press,and allow you to try it on the boy before you pay one cent. 


$1.90 If just as represented and worth double our price then pay the ex- 
press agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay nothing if unsatisfactory. 
for tree cloth samples of suits for boys from 4 to 19 years old. 


THE D. LOUIS VEHON CO., 155 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


ACME Bicycles 


. : Le 
Direct from the y— = 
> factory to the rider J | Vy, » AVP 
} at WHOLESALE WA \e J IERNIAA 
ants (7D 17 
AVY Y 
> profits and secure X x /| 
; 
> 
4 
; 


a 
BICYCLE AT 

manuractur- WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
ERS’ PRICE— E 
> write for catalogue showing eight beautiful models 
> with complete specifications. : 


> GUARANTEE—Repairs free and no questions asked ; 


> ACME CYCLECO., 326 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. § 
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NONE GENUINE 
UNLESS BEARING THIS 
STAMP ON EVERY SOLE. 











MARLOWE” “ic Se Epamel yes! 





it 
ever 
: § made ann ‘hy ‘ 
Sf unuess searinc Sam N Be. for es 
E , thorough =. Discard shabby shelf- 
. | comfort papers and impart a gen- 
uine enamel surface— 
and 
re hard, smooth, non-ab- 
- : sorbent — that will re- 
fit. main bright, clean and 
either 4 wholesome. Anyone 
for can do it with 





sopsut INSTE ER 





Enamel is the correct finish for furniture and 
woodwork of rooms, is the most durable and 
artistic, and may be applied over painted, var- 
4 nished or unfinished surfaces. Costs no more 
than ordinary finishes. 


Try it on a shabby article of furniture. 
If your dealer should not have it, write us. 


Instep. 


Thousands of Testimonials 
from wearers stamp the 
‘Julia Marlowe”’ as the 
Queen of all footwear 
for grace and ease. 


Made in Fine Vici Kid, 















‘ Enamels and Enamel witl 1 f col tell 

| Wide in _—. te EE. Our booklet jivtnd — wh at kinds to use for furnie 

| swoodwo radiators,etc. sent free 
Flexible Machine Seana Boots, $3.00, Oxfords, $2.00. Address D : 
Custom Hand Turned Boots $3.50, Oxfords, $2.50. het. C etroit 
With Fancy Vesting Tops—Extra—Boots 35c, Oxfords 25c. ept. Mich. 





Write for 
Iilustrated 
Catalogue. 

















If your dealer don’t keep c in stamps secures our entertaining game, 

THE RICH SHOE CO., them, we will fill orders, 2? ag ae (pls aye : a enue hoger sng ,) with suggestions 
s . express prepaid, upon re- or articles that ma 0 advantage 

Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. | ceipt of price. sled 
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Our absent ones in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines will have 


BIA vel 
"7p. “hs “Aw 





e_f// Uncle Sam has seen to that and 
/! sent them plenty of CARTER’S. 
Another proof of Uncle Sam’s ap- 
preciation of a good thing. 


Sixteen different kinds to choose from, 
only one quality of each kind — THE 
BEST 




















of spring prevents # 
"fearing of fabrics 3 


CONSO! 





In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MunsgEy’s MAGAZINE. 
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We GEEELELERGEL ECL E LOE eee 


he 


TO Fat People. | 


KNOW you want to reduce your weight but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let metell you that not only can the 
obesity be reduced in a short time, but your face, form and 
complexion will be improved, and in health you will be 
wonderfully benefited. I am a regular practising physician, 
having made a specialty of this subject. Here is what I will 
do for you. First, I send you a question blank to fill out; 
when it comes, I forward a five weeks’ treatment. You are 
to make no radical change in your food, but eat as much or as 
often as you please. No bandages or tight lacing. No 
harmful drugs nor sickening pills. The treatment can be 
taken privately. You will lose from one to four pounds 
weekly according to age and condition of body. At the end 
of five weeks you are to report to me and I will send further 
treatment. When you have reduced your flesh to the desired 
weight, you can then retain it. You will not become stout 
again. Your face and figure will be well shaped, your skin 
will be clear and handsome and your eye will have the sparkle 
of youth. You will feel ten to twenty years younger. Ail- 
ments of the heart and other vital organs will be cured. 
Double chin, heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and other dis- 
agreeable evidences of obesity are remedied speedily. I treat 
by mail, correspondence strictly confidential. Treatment for 
either sex. Plain sealed envelopes and sealed packages sent. 
Distance makes no difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address A. M. CROSS, M. D., 
No. 3 West Twentieth Street (corner Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


SERIES SI Sie a ae ea ae See ea 





in answering this advertisement it ts desirable that you mention MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5. 


HE costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in style and distinctly different from the 
ready-made garments. When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meeting 
other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like yours. There are hundreds of firms 

selling ready-made suits and skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. Our new Spring ‘catalogue illustrates an exclusive line 
of suits and skirts selected from the newest Paris models, and the materials from which we make our 
garments comprise only the very latest novelties. We will mail our catalogue /ree, together with a 
choice line of samples to select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 
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Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. | Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. Riding Habits. Golf Suits. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. Rainy-day Suits and Skirts. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. | Capes and Jackets for Spring wear. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay express charges everywhere. 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind or color of sainples that you desire, it will afford o 
— to send you a full line of exactly what you wish. We also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 

or second mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.,, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
VVUVIVVVVVVVVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvse 


Jn answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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A Rich Whiskey 


The Genuine, Aged, Ripened, Pennsylvania Rye, known for 27 years as 


Penn- 


Schweyer 2° Rye. 


It Comes DIRECT. § Years Old. 


From its Distiller to YOU. 

The entire ripened supply in the 
immense aging warehouses of our 
distilleries will be sold dzrect to the 
consumer, minus wholesale and job- 
bing and retail profits. 

Regarding whiskey it is known 
only too well that the consumer has 
long been at the mercy of tamper- 
ing jobbers and dealers. During 
the last five years these practices 
have grown worse continually. 

In placing our supply of pure 
ripened goods out to consumers di- 
rect we believe it will move quicker ; 
that it will be consumed more quick- 
ly, because it won’t be weakened or 
doctored, and it will build a peremp- 
tory demand among all purchasers 
for the straight Schweyer goods. 
Pennsylvania Ryes are famous for 
their superiority. John Schweyer 
has helped to make them so. He 
does not enjoy seeing this reputation 
abused. It has long been known 
thatowne barrelof genuine Schweyer 
Rye is every day being made into 
two barrels of supposed Schweyer 
Rye. We want this stopped. 


In this direct offer to consumers, the wrath of a 
wholesale trade of 27 vears standing is openly braved. 

But to any family grocer or any high-class liquor- 
dealer who proves to us that he has or is willing to sell 
Schweyer Rye in its pure untampered form—we will 
send our check, on every order received from his locality, 
for the difference between the actual distilling and aging 
costand what we hereby sell it for toconsumers as proven 
by figures taken from our books and attested byaffidavits. 


Four Full Quart Quarts 


lowest price S$ 3 6 0 for aged 

that is pure 

possible oa goods 
EXPRESS PAID. 


A fine Rye Whiskey is the best 
tonic and medicine on earth. Any 
physician will tell you that formany 
depleted conditions nothing in the 
world can equalit. But the trouble 


is to get it in a well ripened, aged, 


mellowed and untampered state. 


The people want pure goods. 
They have proven this. They 
have been glad to send great dis- 
tances to get an original package 
of any fair-grade whiskey. 


How Much More They Will Wel- 
come a Distinctly Superior article 


is our thought in placing the entire 
product of our distilleries on the 


market direct to the consumers and - 


at dzrect prices. 

It is up-hill work, starting, of 
course, but the real Schweyer goods 
convey so splendid a valueatsuchan 
extremely close purchasing price 
that we fully expect to gain and 
hold a following sufficient to con- 
sume our entire ripened supply. 

A trial order at $3.60 will place in your hands 4 
quarts of an old, ripe, mellow, rich, unblended, natural, 
pure, delicious Rye Whiskey. Its equal will cost you 
at least $6.00o—and from that up—if lucky enough to 
find it in the trade. c 


If you don’t realize this on testing it—send it back— 
charges collect—we will return your $3.60 at once. 


See our mercantile rating and note the 


JOHN SCHWEYER & CO., Distillers, twettti a Latin ste. Saeron nacre 


(Not in the Trust.) 


NOTE TO PHYSICIANS.—The Journal of the American Medical Association (an authority doubtless known to you all) 
contains the following article in issue of Feb. s1th:—* One of the troubles of the practitioner, when he finds it wise to prescribe the 


use of whiskey, has long been to be sure of its absolute purity. 


Since it is so well known that adulteration abounds in the liquor 


traffic, this is no easy thing. The announcement of an old distillery, long distinguished for its fine product has recently, appeared to the 
effect that its entire supply of ripened goods henceforth will be sold, less both wholesale and retail profits—direct to consumers. 

The ryes of this distillery have always sold on their known fineness, purity and proven age. They offer an eight year old rye 
direct at $3.60 per gallon, bottled in four quarts, and no cost for express. This announcement has recently appeared in the magazines. 
It is worth looking up, as the institution has always borne a first-class reputation for reliability.” 








_ SPECTAL—Consumers in Arizona, Colorado, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, please 
write us be‘ore remitting. : 
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_UNION SUITS - 


‘Pafenf-Elasfic-Yoke- 


Brilliant reminders of up to date comfort 
for up to date people. Fits like your 
skin—Shoulder comfort— Body comfort— 
Hip comfort — LATEST RESULTS IN 
UNDERWEAR COMFORT— 
(Patented) not found in other underwear. 
Always in place. Easy to put on and off. See 
them in SIL TRINE (like silk in everything 
but price); also in LINEN, the ideal summer 
fabric—does not shrink, durable, absorbs bodily 
impurities. Doctors recommend it. 


Ask your dealer for these suits. If he doesn’t 
keep them, don’t accept any substitute he may 
offer you for his profit, BUT INVESTIGATE. 


2-cent stamp brings new illustrated (from life) catalogue, 
sample fabrics and testimonials that prove all our claims. 


& LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 
>_>. 206 Main Street, . . Janesville, Wis. 


















































FREE—EDISON’s GRAPHOPHONE | [FREE TO] EXAMINE. 


Furnishes an evening’s amusement for the family. 


Bi Ibs. Best Granulated Sugar $100 | =. 1 





Send No Money, but mention 
this magazine, state the number of 
the garment desired and give us the 
necessary measurements, if @ suit, 
















Z give bust and waist measures, inside 
This unequalled offer is a part Poel Ss h 6 95 sleeve length ane longi of skirt, e 
> Taphophone | ty a skirt, give waist measure and skir' 
of our great $14.75 , Pp P | length, — we will forward ~ gar- 
J \ ment C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
Family Combination amination, Examine and try the gar- 
Grocery Order. : ment on at your nearest express of- 
Z ZA Gilmore’s fice and satisfy yourself that it is 
Send st. ; Operas, | exactly as represented before paying 
a 2 Marches and Orchestra- | the express ageat our special adver- 

with Ze ie tions, delivers Orations, | SO UTHCO RUE CHaTECe: 

order. ee g ee relates jokes—in short it 


1s a Whole show in itself. 

Two records Free if cash accom- 
panies the order. Send $14.75and 
receive the groceries, including 
51 pounds best granulated sugar 
and the celebrated Edison Gra- 
phophone; or send $1. and the 
goods will be sent su ject to ex- 
amination. This is the list of 
groceries with the regular and 
cut prices compared: 


Usual retail price Usual retail price NoidiGs A handantnetadlsaticceten cute 
51 Ibs. best Granulated Sugar, $2.55 fm Silver —_ .. = of high-grade black or navy blue twilled 
3 lbs. Mocha & Java Coffee.. .90] 4 t. Bottle Bont Te agi 15 broadcloth, Jacket is extremely well lined 
122 Cakes Toilet Soa (10 size) 50 ib @ GracnaOinanon. 40 with avery good quality satin; skirt is 
1 lb. Pure Ground Pepper. -30 : box Shoe Blacking = made full width, overlapped seams, 
10 lb. Pail White Fish, new ID boxcd PanlomMaihca:, plaited back and lined with percal- 
and latest catch, wooden 11b. Pure Ground Mustard 50 ——— ieee men. 96. 
pail with bail and handle, 1.00 | ; pt. Bot. Triple Ammonia 10 isla Nemmalied qevteiaicat Ge 










































10 = Santa Claus Laundry 10 lb: ba Ta - 9 . ‘ 
F . bag Best Table Salt.. .12 feta silk skirt d th 
“1b. ar ag raced eae = 1 1b. best Shredded Cocoanut .40 ae leek ot, te tone: full 
ie A A a 4 pt. Triple Extract Lemon .80 in sweep and is well lined 
iim Cleaned English Currants :11 Vanilla ..80 and interlined. Best work- ; 
Ha Fare pea 7 MSOF aa x 10 1b. Best Quality Raisins.. 10 manship throughout. Special ~ 
> Ibs. Sloe apans eens 5 gal. Golden Drip Syrup.. 2.00 advertised price, 9.26. 
ane eben BALCH No, 180. Same style as above, of 
1 box Enameline Stove Polish rs a Apt bap 
91bs. Best Corn Starch ..... "17 $16.30 black figured brilliantine. $1.76. 





Our handsomely illustrated fashion catalogue, No. 55, should be in the 


_ Pure Ground Cloves.... :40 | Our Price with Graphophone$14.75 


hands of everyone interested in ladies’ wearing apparel. It is free. 
T OUR EXPENSE. ‘Tt the groceries are not as represented 4 5 SDP 
ieee them at our expense and we will refund your money and 


YOU MAY KEEP THE GRAPHOPHONE. FREE Our DWAR ARD B. GROSS MAN:( 


big catalogue of everything to eat, wear and use sent free. X 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO —* 


JOHN MM. SMYTH COMPANY, .150;,185 ¥. MAvISON ST... . CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


In answering any advertisement on this page tt is desirable iy tad. you smeuiii Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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The Revelation 


; Short Smoke 


in wood box 
prepaid 
anywhere for 


Not a smoke for 
boys and cigarette 
puffers,but a most 
highly appreciable 
SHORT =Smoke 
treat to men who 
have been accus= 
tomed tothe finest 
imported Vuelta 
stock. 


An exquisite 
clean Long Filler 
—A Filler never 
before equalled 
in a short smoke 
—and it is rolled 


by hand. 


Note Clean,Long Stock. 


They are made of a most highly choice LONG FILLER, 
—they’re cleaned, dust-blown leaves, hand-rolled, in 
awrapper. It is a genuine Porto Rico leaf—a virgin 
loam soil stock, the choicest grown, and the pride of 
the Island’s planters. 


_ Their immense success in the U.S. in four months’ 
time, has proven the need of a short or “inter- 
mediate’’ smoke of rich quality. 

Money back to anyone dissatisfied. Your dollar 
is not our dollar unless you are glad to get Lucke’s Roils. 


J. H. LUCKE & CO., 


Extensive Makers of Choice Special Goods. 
LUCKE BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 






















and this ad. and we will send 

you this big $25-Ib. new 1899 

- pattern high grade RESER- 

VOIR COALAND WOOD COOK STOVE, by freight C. O. D. subject to 


examination, Examine 













it at yourfreight depot = : —— _—— 
and it found perfectly 
satisfactory and the 


Greatest Stove Bargain 
you ever saw or heard 
of, pay the freight 
agent our SPECIAL 
| PRICE, $13.00, 
| less the $1.00 sent 
| with order, or $12 
| and froight 
| charges. THIS 
| STOVE IS SIZE No, 





8, Oven is 1634x18- 
x11, Top is 42x23; 
— yee — 
pigiron, extra large Write for our B 
flues, heavy covers nari 

heavy linings an § FREE STOVE CATALOCUE 
grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined oven door, handsome 
nickel-plated ornamentations and trimmings, extra large deep 
Genuine Staadish Poreelain Lined Reservoir, handsome large ornas 
mented base. BEST COAL BURNER MADE, and we furnish FREE an 
extra wood grate, makingita sete Burner, $ a 

sndi eve stove an 

We Issue a Binding Guarantee Win ores estore to 
our railroad station. Yourlocal dealer would charge you 825.00 
‘or such a stove; the freight is only about 81.00 for each 500 miles, 


Sloat aio, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.),CHICAGO,ILL 


WAS DEVOID OF HAIR 


Peculiar Plight of a Salem Girl—Entirely Bald. 
What a Free Trial Package of a Remedy Did for Her. 
The portraits of Miss Emma Emond show what a striking 
difference is made in a person when the bald head is covered 
with hair. Miss Emond was totally bald, the hair follicies not only 























MISS EMMA EMOND. 

upon her head but upon her eye brows being completely con- 
tracted, not the sign of a hair being found. Of course she was the 
object of many experiments, all of which failed, and the offer of a 
well-known dispensary to send a free trial of their remedy was 
peculiarly alluring to her. She sent for the free trial, followed all 
directions faithfully and soon she was rewarded by a growth of 
hair, which for thickness, quality and luxuriance was as remark- 
able as the result was gratifying. Miss Emond lives in Salem. 
Mass., at 276 Washington St., and naturally feels very much elated 
to recover from total baldness. An itching scalp to people who 
are blessed with hair is a sign of coming baldness and should 
be attended to at once. The remedy that caused Miss Emond’s 
hair to grow also cures all scalp itching and diseases, removes 
dandruff, and keeps the hair and scalp healthy and vigorous. 
Trial packages are mailed free to all who write to the Altenheim 
Medical Dispensary, 334 Selves Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TAILOR MADE SUIT $4.98 


Jacket oles 


aly ott lined, skirt = 
erbly aie anak from Lamb 
abated Fast ——. All-wool itine 
‘willed Serge, equal every way to 
others’ $10 Suits. Choice of elec- 
tric blue, navy blue or black colors. 
SEND NO MONEY *:;000 +44 
vertisement with 
color desired; give bust and waist meas- 
ure, length of skirt (down front) from 
skirtband to bottom and we’ll send suit 
py express C.O.D. and allow you to 
ry it on before you pay a cent. 
7; Pleans just as represented, a perfect fit 
and worth every penny of $10.00 then pay 
the express agent $4.98 and expressage. 
Pay nothing if unsatisfactory. 
UIT is made by expert men 
tailors over designs 
drawn by that king of ladies’ tailors, M. 
LaRochelle, from Lamb’s Best All- 
Wool Fast Color Serge, famous 
everywhere for its rich, soft bloom 
and beautiful appearance. 
The Jacket is made in latest single- 
breasted style, with tight-fitting backand new 
fashionable sleeves, it is superbly trimmed 
































ALL WOOL MATERIAL 


orings and exquisite pon mong The 
Skirt is a lined, has new fan 
back, nobby welted seams, is four yards 

wide and hangs gracefully and stylishly; 

from start to finish the suit is tailor-made 
and worth fully $10.00. If destred the 
skirt can be worn without the jacket 
















with a shirt waist. Write for Big 






Suits, Skirts, Capes, Jackets, etc. 


THE D. LOUIS VEHON CO., 155 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


REDUCED TO $4.50. 


lace our ular $10.00 Harrison 
Thermal Bath Cabinet in every home, hospi- 
tal, Dr. office, we send them complete for 80 days 
with heater, directions, formulas, etc., to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of $4.50 each. Head, Face Steame 
ing Attach. 75c. extra. Order to-day. Ours isa 
nuine —* with a deor. 
Hubber i lined. Metal frame. Lasts a life 
time. Latest improvements. Prevents dis- 
oS Cures eo without drugs, eolds, lagrip; 
woman’s troubles, te 
age all ‘blood, skin, Ridney an 
troubles. 
refunded. 
We're responsible. 








pee ry by. best oat 
Ship promptly. Deseriptive Book 


FREE 
Special Wholesale Prices to papnte, Address the m’f’rs, a 


_TOLEDO H, BATH CABINET ©0., Toledo, Ohio. 


PURE WATER. 


Nervous Prostration 
Kidney Diseases 

umatism 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion 
are many of the ills of the human 
body which are cured by drinking 
pure distilled water. | 


THE RALSTON STILL | 


purifies the most infected water by | 
eliminating all poisonous animal and | 
mineral matters, making it clear, | 
drinkable and pleasant. May be | 
operated on the range or over a gas | 
or oil flame—in fact anywhere. | 


THE BEST ONLY $Si0. | 

Officially indorsed by the Ralston 
Health Club of America. 

Highest award and Gold Medal at 


Ry ~ YY the Omaha Exposition. 
Send postal for illustrated booklet 
“O,” which explains everything. 


| 
Oe /_ THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., | 
54 Maiden Lane, New York. | 















Free Bargain Catalogue of other | 








The Utmost Richness of Stock. 
A Sensible Method of Make. 


The Advanced 
New Era Standard of 
Cigar-Value. 


THE LUCKE ~~“ 


ROLLED 
CIGAR 


Porto Rico’s Hand Rolled 
Richest Leaf. Native Style. 





A Grand, FULL Smoke 


50 = BO 


prepaid anywhere-‘for 


1 








Box of 100 sent prepaid $2.25. 


Guaranteed equal in flavor, aroma, 
draft and satisfying qualities to any 2 
for 25c. cigar now on sale. They 
settle the question of cigar-extrava- 
gance for connoisseur smokers of 
high-grade goods. They have the 
delicate, nut-like richness of taste for 
which almost prohibitive prices, 15c. 
Straight—3 for 50c.—20c.—and 25c. 
straight—have always prevailed. 


The man to whom the doctored-up 
flavor of an uncertain cigar-made 
weed, is pleasing,—the man who finds 
satisfaction in the flat, straw-flavor 
kind of cigar,—and the man who can 
enjoy the virulent rankness of the 
majority of the inferior Havana Cigars 
of this period,—these are not the class 
of smokers whose trade we want; 
because they are not the men who can 
appreciate the Lucke Rolled Cigar. 


THEREFORE WE SAY—to the man 
with a cultivated cigar taste—we want you, 
and only your kind, to try these goods. 
We’re willing to take all the chances to 
make you one of our consumers and friends 











We will fill your order under posi- 
tive agreement to refund your money 
in full if these goods are not all we 
elaim for them. We prepay delivery 
cost (and if you are dissatisfied the 
return cost also). 

Surely this is fair and merits the TheLuc 
responsive action of any man. ROLLED CISAR. 


J. H. LUCKE & Co., 


Extensive Manufacturers of Fine Special a 
Lucke Block, 209 to 217 Court St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Our new rapid action Magazine Camera. Has » 
the finest single achromatic lens money will 
buy fitted into a lens holder instantly remov- 
able for cleaning. Has the New Adlake Metal 
Shutter with four stops. Has patent cover 
catch that holds. Has exposure register with 
self-locking lever allowing plates to move but 
one atatime. Takes twelve perfect pictures 
on glass without opening box. Twelve pic- 
tures in ten seconds if you wish, but wise 
amateurs never hurry picture taking. The 
best camera for the least money. 


Repeater $5 50 itepeater $8 00 


B, 3'4x4%4 




















sw Adlake Regular 3:x414 $6.50 


Has all the patented Adlake devices that have made these cameras famous 
in this and foreign countries. Twelve metal plate holders, light tight, dust 
proof. One or more plates may be removed in broad daylight without exposing 
the entire dozen. No dark room necessary. 


Adlake Regular, with Adlake Special, with 12 
12 Metal Plate Holders $10. 00 Aluminum Plate Holders $12 


New devices on all 1899 Adlake Cameras: Adlake Metal Shutter, mounted on 
metal. Not affected by warping or shrinking of shutter board. Portrait at- 
tachment for taking cabinets. Devices for taking panoramic pictures free 
with all Adlakes. The new Multiplex Attachment for taking two or four pic- 
tures of same object in different positions on one plate $1.00 extra. Any cam- 
era expressed prepaid in U.S. on receipt of price. New 1899 Adlake. Booklet 
for your name on postal. Sample photo 5c. stamps. 


The Adams & Westlake Co., 120 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 
Makers of X-Rays and Acytelene Cycle Lamps. Adlake Bicycles. 


ACME HYGIENIC COUCHES. 


THE ONLY ‘‘BEST.” 


ant © ® 

















DISEASE is the os Vuk norance. 


HOW to HEAL pot porENt Wd s 


t Valual 
Wy of the Age, Prevents § Age, Prevents Saterine =e on . 
$/ Intended fo 











r everybody & no one can afford 
to be withoutit. All diseases described and 
cures given for the supposed incurable. How 
to get well and keep well. Laws of health. 
and physical education simplified. For 

». Oldand young sickand well. Nothing 
like itever before published, Health, 
wealth and happiness go hand in hand, 

544 pages, many illustrations, hand. 

4 somely bound in silk with gold and sil- 
ver finish. Influential parties wanted to 

J introduce this book, for which liberal remu- 
neration will be paid. Descriptive circular, 
table of contents, specimen pages, etc., free. 


J. K. ANDERSON, Pub., M.M. 390, Bloomington, Ind, 


..CANCER... 


The following and many other reliable persons testify that I 
foroneey, cure Cancer without the knife. Prof. H. McDiarmid, 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, cured seven years ago. _Had 
undergone several operations before with the knife. Hon. E. W. 
Jackson, President Board of Education, Lima, Ohio, was cured 
seven years ago of lip Cancer. Rev. W. H. Sands, Southport, 
Indiana, whose father was cured eight years ago of long standing 
face Cancer. T.E. C. Brinly, Louisville, Ky., noted plow manf* r. 
cured of cancer of mouth. Address Dr. C.’ Weber, 121 W. oth 































No. 5215, 27 in. wide, 6 ft. 2 in. rong, full spring 
edge, seat and head. 36 springs in plain view 


from bottom. Price in best 
Corduroy or Acme Velours, $8. rete) 
any color, freight paid. 


Identify Aeme Couches by our printed 
Guarantee Card, patented construction (as 
shown), great durability, comfort and clean- 
liness in use, finished alike on both sides. 
Spring section composed of oil tempered steel 

springs, intercoiled into steel woven wire 
fabrics, steel wire holding steel springs in 

place; no twine or webbing to wear out or 
\ break down. If dealer cannot show you 
an “ACME” Hygienic Couch we will ship 
direct on receipt of price. 

No. 159, 30 in. wide, 6 ft. 8 In. long, full 
spring edge. seat and ‘head. 65 springs in 
m plain view from under side, edges trimmed 
with polished molding, the latest thing. 


Price in best Corduroy, 
Bottom view of Aome Couch or Acme Velours—any §$ ; £ 00 
—every spring in sight. color—freight prepaid. 
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mples of covers and illustrated catalogues St., Cincinnati, O., for further snluaaniue and free book. Ww 
ing Acme Couches, Acme Sewing Machines, Ww 
o gag ¢ Brass Trimmed Metal — —_—— u 
a, Ete. 
DROP CURTAINS , ow 
iV) 
{ W 
STACE SCENERY W 
Ww 
For Opera Houses, Halls, Assembly Rooms, Amateurs, and Ww 
Secret Societies. Largest Scene Painting Studio in the My 
World. Headquarters for Stage Hardware and Theatrical NY 
Properties. Address, 


SOSMAN & LANDIS’ Great Scene Painting Studio, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Forerunner 


of a good dinner is a good soup. 
You always prefer a relishable soup, yet want it 
reasonable in cost, quick to prepare, wholesome 
and delicious. 


Nan Gamys 
X RS 
Orn SOUPS nee 


are ten cents a can, enough for six, and as desirable 
as the more troublesome, home-made kind. A sample 


can and book about soups and edibles for three Pa 


















two-cent stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 306 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis Ind. 
“Instantly and deliciously at your service.” 





Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese, prepared with tomato 
sauce, ts the epicure’s- delight. Six. cents in stamps 
secures a sample can that will prove its goodness, 
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: ONCE USED YOU 
WONDER wanaceo wiriourt | 


?} Think of a 
‘ Biscuit 


Lighter than the lightest Baking Powder 
Biscuit, more flaky than the shortes/ pie 
crust, more delicious and more delicately 
flavored than the most toothsome pastry, 
and yet comprising nothing but Wheat— 
the whole of the Wheat—each kernel rolled 
into acrisp, dainty flake: perfectly cooked, 
salted and formed into a Biscuit. This is 


(Giranose Flakes Biscuit 


SSESESEESESEESESCEEESEE — FT 








Ww 
w 
w | Packed in a protected box, thus retaining 
: its original freshness. Ready to serve 
7 without additional cooking. 
w TIME-SAVING FILING DEVICES | A Bi +t F 
= FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS. z IScul ree. 
w « - p si aia iniicaaaitlel Send ns the name of a Grocer who does 
a ue Free—tu illustrated an eSCTIDL our } 
4 id entire i and their ~ points of superiority. ” A | not handle Granose Flakes Biscuit, and 


yours, and we will send you a Biscuit by 
mail Free, also an Art Book, all about 20 
unique and delicious Ready-to-Serve Foods. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Food Co. 
59 Washington St., Battle Creek, [ich. 


w . We also make 200 styles of Office Desks. Cata- 
w logue for the asking. 


w ee 
v GUNN FURNITURE CO., 
Ww GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

‘Sya223933393999293939333393929" 
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SPRING OVERCOATS. 








NEW YORK STYLES SET THE 
FASHIONS FOR THE WORLD 
Good Dressers appreciate this Fact. 
Our Covert Overcoats in Tan, Olive, and Brown shades 


are representative of the latest designs, tailored with wide 
facings, satin sleeves, and, incidentally, ‘‘ factory made.’’ 


Sold by nearly all of the high grade Clothiers, but in the event 
of their not having them, can be purchased direct from us. 

In ordering direct, state chest measure taken over your ves¢, and 
also your height. 

poe order with New York Draft or Money Order, and 
the same will be forwarded by express, prepaid. Money will be 
refunded, less express charges, on goods not satisfactory. 


OCKergonGowpony 


Address (Factory): 


720 Atlantic Ave., = = Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Salesrooms: 


756-760 Broadway, New York City. 2 
56 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. § 


THESE COATS BEAR THE LABEL: 


WHOLESALE 


e We Coens OM Oy | 
2)\ OK OVS VS 
é 9 39),0' ck 


WRITE. FOR CATALOGUE. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
EVERYTHING. 


If you wish to be well dressed in 
every particular — Style, Cloth, 
Lining, Workmanship — in fact, 
everything that pertains to a per- 
fect suit, at 
NO MORE EXPENSE 

than if you wore ready-made 
clothes, send for 


KRAMER’S SAMPLES OF 


All Wool Goods 
actually cut, trimmed and made 
to your order in any style. Fit 
guaranteed. We do not handle 
ready-made clothes, custom-made 
clothes, tailor-made clothes, as 
many houses advertise, but 


Actually Make 
each individual garment accord- 
ing to measure. 

All our garments are strictly 
Merchant Tailor Made. Others 
are satisfied, so why not make 
use of our 21 years experience and 
have your clothes made by us. 

Trousers from $3.50 to $8 and up. 
Suits from $10 to $30 and up. 
Full Dress Suits $25 and up. 
Overcoats from $10 and up. 

All garments sent C. O. D. with privilege of examina- 
tion and trying on before you pay for them. 

We are the only exclusive merchant tailors in America 
that prepay express charges. 

New spring and summer booklet with Five Reasons 
Why we seH our Suits and Overcoats below others, with 
samples, fashion plate and tape measure Free. 
KRAMER & CO., American Express Bldg., Dept. 5, Chicago. 

We also desire a responsible local representative in 
every City or Town where we are not already represented. 
Full information on application. 
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Floors, Front Doors, Furniture, 
Woodwork, etc., coated with our 
brilliant 


Jap=-a=lac 


in colors are renewed with asmooth, 
hard, brilliant finish and as lasting as 
Japanese Lacquer. Samples of ; 
ished wood showing following colors 
mailed free: Oak, Cherry, Mahog- 
(| any, Malachite Green, Oxblood Red, 
Walnut, Ivory, Spruce, Yellow, 
Drab, Black (brilliant or dead) and 
uncolored. 
Black Art. 

One coat of Dead Black Jap-a-lac 
; applied on tarnished Chandeliers, 
Picture Frames, Lamps, Door 
Knobs, Fire Fronts, etc., produces 
the Black Wrought Ivon Finish 
‘| which is so popular. 


‘*Easily applied, quickly dried.’’ 
Full quart can sent prepaid for 75c. 
Address 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Makers of “Jap-a-lac’”’ for all purposes. 

















 navaras 
} SHREWSBURY 
LATE x, || 


' | 


. NEW YORK. 


, é 
FACTORY, SHREWSBURY. Nid 





SEND POSTAL FOR FREE BOOKLET 


‘* TOMATOKETCHUP.?’’ 


E. C. HAZARD & CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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CHAINLESS SOS 


The Standard of Chainless Construction. Always ready to ride. Requires no 
care from the rider aside from oiling and ordinary cleaning of the outside parts. 


COLUMBIA, Models 57 and 58, $50 


Highest Development of the Chain Type, embodying every possible excellence. 


HARTFORDS, .. . . $35 


The new Hartfords show many changes that are of distinct advantage. 


VEDETTES, . . $25 and $26 


You can’t find anything to equal the Vedettes at the same price. 
JUVENILE WHEELS in all sizes, from $20 to $25. 


Ask any Columbia dealer for Catalog, p P re i HARTFORD, 
or write us direct, enclosing.2c. stamp. P| s CONN. 


$1.95 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 
SOLAR ramps 


3,000 Celebrated **Kantwearout’? DOUBLE SEAT 
AND DOUBLE KNEE. REGULAR $3.50 Boys’ Twoe 
Are an unqualified success— 
not an experiment. 

















Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 

A new suit free for any of these suits which don’t 
give satisfactory wear. SEND NO MONEY. (ui 
this Ad, out and send to us, state age of boy and say 
whether large or small for age and we will send you 
the suit by express, C. 0. D., subject to examination. 
You can examine it at your express office and if found 
perfectly satisfactory and equal to suits sold in your 
town for $3.50, pay your express agent OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER PRICE, $1.95 and express charges. 

These Knee=Pant Suits are for boys 4 to 15 years 
of age, and are retailed everywhere at $3.50. Made with 
double seat and knees, LATEST 1899 STYLE as Sllustrated, 

made from a special wear-resisting, heavy-weight, ALL« 
WOCL Oakwell cassimere, neat, handsome pattern, fine 
serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, padding, staying 
and reinforcing, silk and linen sewing, fine tailor-made 
throughout, a suitany boy or parent would be proud of. FOR FRER 
CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing (suits, overcoats or ulsters), for boys 
4 TO 19 YEARS, write for Sample Book No. 90C, contains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 

MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS MADE TO ORDER FROM $5.00 UP. 
Samples sent free on application. Address, 


SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill 


$1.95 MEN'S PANTS :i2"° 


————__ out and send 
to us, state your HEIGHT and WEIGHT, number of 
\ inches around body at waist (pants waist band), 








around body at hips, largest part, also length of pants 
Icg inside seam, from tight in erotch to heel, state 
\ whether you wish LIGHT, MEDIUM or DARK 
GOODS. Wewill send you these pants (to your 
measure), by express, C. O. D., subject to exam- 
ination, examine them at your express office, 
and if found perfectly satisfactory, and equal to 
PANTS THAT OTHERS SELL at $4.00 to $6.00, pay 
your express agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICE, $1.95 and ewpress charges. a 
are made on the latest 1899 pa 

THESE PANTS terns, by expert tailors, made 
from high-grade special, wear-resisting, wool 
pants fabrics, in LIGHT, MEDIUM or DARK SHADES, 
finest trimmings, patent never-to-come-off but- 
tons, silk and linen sewing, finest work through- 
out; 2,600 to go at$1.95. Order at Once. Don’t Delay. 
Cloth Samples of Men’s Made-to- 

WE SEND FREE Measure Pants, $1.50 to $4.00; 
Suits $5.50 to $12.00; also tape measure, fashion 
plates, etc. Write for Free Sample Book No. 5 K. Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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100,000 in use by enthusiastic riders. 

Manufactures its own gas and consumes all it 
makes. Absolutely safe. Automatic. 

Ask for catalogue of our °99 Lamp Wonder. 


MADE BY 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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COOD MEN WANTED 


as sales agents in towns in which we are not represented. 


We are i & t 60 per 

paying O week 
to over 6,000 gentlemen now selling our celebrated clothing 
(made to order only), according to sales. Prices lowest in the 
country. Goods easy to sell, Only one representative em- 
ployed inatown. An expensive line of large woolen samples, 
in an attractive sample case, absolutely free, with all 
accessories pertaining to the business. We furnish all neces- 
sary advertising matter (with agent’s name printed promin- 
ently) wherever we are represented. We want no money 
from you. Experience not necessary. Our common sense 
system easily understood and accurate. This is.a legitimate 
business and a legitimate offer from the largest tailoring 
house in the Americas. Men of good character apply at 
once. New Spring samples now ready 


STRAUSS BROS., Strauss Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Established 1877. 


America’s Leading Tailors 


No applications received from cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants. We are already represented. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 














Cameras 
Lead Everywhere 






VIVE CAMERA CO. 


Home OFFIcE—152-3 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
New York OFFICE—621-2 Broadway. 
Lonpon Orrice—Regent House, Regent St. 

















and this ad. and 
we willsend you 
this LATEST 


PARISIAN 
PATTERN HAT WORTH 84.00. by express C.O. D, 
subject to examination. If satisfac- 
tory, pay express agent our special 
price, $1.99, less the soc, or $1 49 
and express charges. If hat is to 
be mailed, remit full amount, $1.99, 
and 3s5c extra for postage, for this 
new style, round crown, ‘ 

short back sailor Hat, 
either in white, black, 
brown, navy or green, 
having fancy satin straw 
rim, Mohair braid crown, 
tastefully trimmed with singgighle 
any color imported silk 
Russian violets, frosted foliage, 
all silk taffeta ribbon, bandeau 
of violets and ribbon to harmo- 


nize, cut steel cabashon, and P 
rhinestone stick-pins. 
Write for Catalogue. ‘ 














Agents can make $5 to $20 a day (no ex- 
perience or capital required), selling our 
fashionable Capes, Jackets, Skirts, Waists, 
Mackintoshes, ete. Send 50c deposit for 
cloth samples and agent’s outfit. When 


your orders reach $15, we will refund de- 
posit. This precaution is necessary to pro- 
tect us against people wanting samples only 
to select their. own garments, with no in- 
tention of taking orders. 

STEWART & CO., 
52-56 Fifth Avenue, - 


. . CHICAGO. 














FSTERBROOK'S 


PENS 
TRIUMPHANT. 


IN SIGNING THe PEACE PROTOCOL 


Secretary Day used our 
No. 048 
FALCON 


And Ambassador Cambon our 


No. 313 
PROBATE 
LEADING OTHER STYLES: 

Fine Points, Al, 333, 444 
Business Pens, {30, 14, 135 
Stub Pens, 239, 312, 442 
Vertical, 556, 570, 646 
Turned-upPts., 256, 477, 531 


Ask your Stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


























In answering any advertisement on this page it 





ts desirable that you mention Mun NSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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QELGCC CLECOCOCES OGOwECCOSOCOOE CE WEM < 
; « 
» 
3 « 
re 
4 “ 
> « 
2 “ 
3 « 
2 makes the waist look small. ) 
3} You can greatly improve the Q 
3 appearance of your figure by @ 
3 wearing the . © 
 Sahlin Wai : 
2 : 
3 a In aist...... © 
» © 
2 e « 
> « 
: Front Distender. ; 
2 € 
4 The greatest boon to wom- 6 
3 ankind, for shirt-waists © 
> and all full front garments; 6 
> it gives a rounded and full © 
3 effect. The shoulder-straps, c 
> when properly adjusted, serve © 
» as braces and assure an erect © 
4 and grace- 0 
3 ful figure. ] © 
3 Made of a © 
2 5 Patented May 3, 1898. © 
> light sub- PCN Sm ent ece © 
3 stantial frame of feather bone © 
XN > covered with fancy netting. “ 
2 ¢ 
ra) 
3 
NATURAL PREPARED PALMS j Can Be Worn 
2 ¢€ 
so like the natural that only the touch detects the difference. | 2 ‘ 
Very beautiful for decorating the home. ‘They make an attrz rte > In Place of Corset c 
é é é a » 5 “ 
ergot Won room, a:ways retain a fresh appearance and are 3 ott ay apper or tea gown. 
Successfully used in decorating for home entertainments, public | 3 All sizes according to bust ‘ 
gatherings, halls, hotels, ire rooms, fairs, churches, stores, etc. | 3 measure; price 50 cents or $1.00. § 
Everything for Gold and Silver Jubilees. 4 Ask your dealer for them; ifhe <¢ 
We will send you an illustrated catalogue containing descriptions | 2 cannot supply you, write to us. § 
and prices of almost every known flower, plant hanging baskets 2 Add 8 cents for postage. g 
and vines, all made periect and true to nature. » cata See that you get the SAHLIN. ¢ 
Particular attention is called to Natural Prepared Palm Plants | 3 yeffect. of the Sablin ‘ 
from soc. up, and Easter Lilies from $1.00 up. > Waist Front Distender. Write for Free Catalogue. 
rite for Catalogue A. > 
Illustration shown above is a Natural Palm with pot and moss, | + SAHLIN NOVELTY CO., ‘ 
35 to 45 inches high, sent on receipt of $1.50. Address : 191 MARKET STREET CHICAGO o 
= ® e 
FRANK NETSCHERT, ; ; 
7 Barclay St., New York, or 187 s. Clark St., Chicago, Ill, | sana nacaanannaannanaaannarnanrrarnrs cA VOSARANAAAAAAEORONENEE ” 








$4.95 buysa MAN'S ALL WOOLSUIT 


+k Rich, Blue Serge, warranted Best Fast Color, Guaranteed 
\ n quality, , Style and looks to others’ best $10.00 Suits. 
THE MATERIA is Malt: ; Rest All-wool Blue Serge, famous everywhere for its perfect weave, soft feel, 
4 and rich, deep blue color. The cloth was woven by America’s best woolen miil from fine picked 
BN w Wool yarn, dyed by a new process and cannot fade. It is medium weight and suitable for year around wear; 
EN is firmly woven, will positively not fade or wear shiny, and will wear like leather. It’s Cae, the same cloth used in 
ht the serge suits that retail everywhere for $10.00. Remember we will sell only 1800 suits at $4.95—after they’re gone the 
iA’ price will be $9.00. Don’t de lay, but order today before they are all gone. 


EXPERT SUIT TAILORS will make the suit in the latest sack style to fit perfect; Ar a M A K & 

: line it with Holman’s celebrated farmer satin, pipe it with other suits from 5.95 
Bay Skinner s AAA satin MOI it extra well,use best grade of canvass & sew every seam with pure silk & linenthread. t ‘ $13.95. Writ ve 
; SEND NO MONE but send this adv.with your height, weight, chest,waist and crotch fre vo fect: a S th 
measure. We’ll send the suit by express C.0.D. and allow you Lree samples of cloth. 
to examine and try it on before you pay one cent. If exactly as represented, the greatest bargain on earth and 
; worth double the price we ask, then pay the exp. agent $4.95 and expressage and take the suit. Pay nothing if unsatisfactory. 

1 Was for advertising purposes. After they are gone the price goes back to $9.00 

Hh i WE SELL 1800 SUITS AT $4. 9 —no more at #4.95 after 1800 are sold. Order pare or they will 
be gone. You can’t afford to miss this wonder chance. THE D. LOUIS VEHON CQ. 155 W. Jackson St. Chicago. 































Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A Luxurious Sofa, couch length, 
instantly convertible into a large, 
soft hair mattress Bed, with re- 
ceptacle for bedding. 10 styles, 
any length; returnable if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Delivered. 
Catalogue free. Patented, and 
sold only by 


THE LEONARD SOFA BED CO., 
405 Erie St., Cleveland, 0. 


desirable that you mention MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil. 


This Oil is prepared by an improved pro- 
cess, which is the result of years of scien- 
tific investigation, and may be confidently 
relied upon as being sound, tasteless, odor- 


less and 
OF ABSOLUTE PURITY. 


Moller’s Oil always gives satisfactory re- 
sults because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be continuously 

administered with- 





out causing gastric 
disturbance. 


In flat, oval bottles, 
bearing date in per- 
Jorated letters. Ask 
Jor Moller’s Pure Oil. 
For sale atall proper- 
ly stocked drug stores. 





F. S. CLEAVER’S 


uvenial 


Registered 


Soap 


Promotes the health of the 
skin by perfectly cleansing 
A 


and never irritating it. 
pure, refined soap that 
makes faded complexions 
fresh and prevents fresh 
complexions from fading. 


F. S. Cleaver & Sons, London and 
New York. Established 1770. 
Any person unable to procure this soap 


from the dealers, can have a free sample 
by mail on sending @ two-cent stamp to 


F. S. CLEAVER & SONS, 
90 and 92 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 








In answering any advertisement on this page it is destrable that you mention MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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The OLYMPIA 


pertinc Music Box 


is the latest and most improved of all the Music Boxes 
with Interchangeable Tune=Disks. 

THE PIANC CANNOT PRODUCE the richness attained by the Olympia 
unless played by six or eight hands. and then the players must be experts. 
It is superior to every vwther make in tone and simplicity of construction. 
The durability you'll appreciate years trom now, after inferior makes 
would have been worn out and useless. Disks are easily changed—they ‘re 
practically indestructible. 

CHARMING HOME ENTERTAINMENTS may be 
notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—Dancing 
renderings—Hiymns and Church Music, too. 


arranged without 
Sinsing. instrumental 







Send for Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue 


of Music Boxes at all prices, and 
list of tunes. 

OVER 500 TUNES are ready, and the latest 
music is constantly being added. 





Insist on an 


_ OLYMPIA 


| There is no 


“Just as Good.’’ 


THIS ILLUSTRATION shows style 1V—polished mahogany or oak 
zoxro inches high. Price, including One Tune-Disk, 
cxtra Tunes, 60 Cents each. Sent on receipt 
of price. 


Sent on Trial 


trial. 
satisfied. 









On receipt of $48.60 ($3.60 being for six extra tune 

disks) we will send the Olympia on 10 days? 

You can return it, and get your money back, if not entirely 
Write to us. 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, 


50 Sherman Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 

















Tired Out. 


Reproduced from a photograph of a genuine London match boy. 
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A GODSEND T0 ALL HUMANITY. 


Invention of An Ohioan That Guarantees Health, Strength and Beauty by 
Nature’s Method and Cures Without Drugs all Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neuralgia, Kidney Troubles, Piles, 
Weakness and the Most Obstinate Diseases. 


Those Who Have Used It Declare It To Be the Most Remarkable Invigorant 
Ever Produced for Man, Woman or Child. 


An inventive genius of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


has _ patented and placed on the market a | 


Bath Cabinet that is of great interest to the 
public, not only the sick and debilitated, but 
also those enjoying health. 


It is a sealed compartment, in which one | 


comfortably rests on a chair and with only 


the head outside, may have all the invigor- | 


ating, cleansing and purifying effects of the 
most luxurious haem bath, hot vapor or 





FOLDED. 


medicated vapor baths at home for 3 cents 
each, with no possibility of taking cold, or 
in any way weakening the system. 

A well- = physician of Topeka, 
Kansas, E. Rac M. D., gave up his 
practice to sel these bath C abinets, feeling 
that they were all his patients needed to get 
well and keep well, as they cured the most 
obstinate diseases often when his medicine 
failed, and we understand he has already 
sold over 600. Another physician of Chi- 
cago, Dr. John C. Wright, followed Dr. 
Eaton’s example, moved West and devotes 
his entire time to selling these Cabinets. 
Many others are doing likewise. 

Hundreds of remarkable letters have 
been written the inventors from those who 
have used the Cabinet, two of which refer- 
ring to 


Rheumatism and La Grippe, 


will be interesting to those who suffer 
from these dread maladies. G.M. Lafferty, 
Covington, Ky., writes: Was compelled to 
quit business a year ago, being prostrated 
by rheumatism when your Cabinet came. 
‘f'wo weeks’ use of it entirely cured me, and 
have never had a twinge since. My doctor 
was much astonished and will recommend 
them. Mrs. S. S. Noteman, Hood River, 
Ore., writes that her neighbor used _ the 
Bath Cabinet for a severe case of la grippe 
and cured herself entirely in two days. An- 
other neighbor cured eczema of many years’ 
standing and her little girl of measles. A. 
B. Strickland, Bloomington, Idaho, writes 
that the Bath "Cabinet did him more good 
in one week than two years’ doctoring, and 
entirely cured him of catarrh, gravel, kidney 
trouble and dropsy, with which he had been 
long afflicted. Hundreds of others write 
praising this Cabinet, and there seems to be 


no doubt but that the long-sought-for | t } 
| when travelling—weighs but five pounds. 


means of curing rheumatism, la grippe, 
3right’s disease and all kidney and urinary 
affections has been found. The 


Well-Known Christian Minister 


| of Una, S.C., Rev. R. E. Peale, highly 

recommends this Cabinet, as also does Mrs. 
Kendricks, Principal of Vassar College; 
Congressman John J.- Lentz, 

| Brown, editor of the Christian Guide, many 
lawyers, physicians, ministers and hundreds 
of other influential ‘people. 


Reduces Obesity. 


| [tis important to know that the inventor 
| guarantees that obesity will be reduced 
| 5 lbs. per week if these hot vapor baths are 


taken regularly. Scientific reasons are 
| brought out in a very instructive little book 
| issued by the makers. To 


| Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 


|the Cabinet is unquestionably, the best 
thing in the world. If people instead of 
filling their systems with more poisons, by 
taking drugs and nostrums, would get into 
a Vapor Bath Cabinet and sweat out these 
poisons and assist Nature to act, they would 
have a skin as clear and smooth as the most 
fastidious could desire. 


The Great Feature 


of this Bath Cabinet is that it gives a Hot 
Vapor Bath that opens the millions of pores 
all over the body, stimulating the sweat 
glands and forcing out by nature’s method 
all the impure salts, acids and effete matter, 
which, if retained, overwork the heart, kid- 
neys and lungs and cause disease, debility, 
and sluggishness. A Hot Vapor Bath in- 
stills new life from the very beginning, and 
makes you feel 10 years younger. With 
the bath, if desired, is a 


Head and Complexion Steamer, 


same vapor treatment as the body. This | 
produces the most wonderful results, re- 
moves pimples, blackheads, skin eruptions 


and 
Cures Catarrh and Asthma. 


L. B. Westbrook, Newton, Ia., writes: 
“For 45 years I have had catarrh and 
asthma to such an extent that it had eaten 
out the partition between my nostrils, 
Drugs and doctors did me no good. The 
first vapor bath I took helped me and two 
weeks’ use cured me entirely, and I have 
never had a twinge since. 


Whatever Will Hasten Perspiration, 


every one knows, is beneficial. Turkish 
baths, massage, hot drinks, stimulants, hot 
foot baths are all known to be beneficial, 
but the best of these methods become 
crude and insignificant when compared to 
the convenient and marvelous curative 
power of the Cabinet Bath referred to 
above. The Cabinet is known as the 


Quaker Folding Thermal 


Vapor Bath Cabinet, was. patented May 
18, 1897, and is made only i in Cincinnati, O. 
This Cabinet, we find, is durably made of 
the best materials. ‘It is entered and 
vacated by a door attheside. The Cabinet 
is air-tight, made of the best hygienic water- 
proof cloth, rubber-lined, and a folding 
steel-plated frame supports it from top to 
bottom. The makers furnish a good alco- 
hol stove with each Cabinet; also, valuable 
receipts and formulas for medicated baths 
and ailments, as well as plain directions. 





Another excellent feature is that it folds 


John T. | 


in which the face and head are given the | 


into so small a space that it may be carried 


People don’t need bathrooms, as_ this 
Cabinet may be used in any room. Thus 


| bath tubs have been discarded since the 





invention of this Cabinet, as it gives a far 
better bath for all cleansing purposes than 
soap and water. For the sickroom_ its 


| advantages are at once apparent. The 


Cabinet is amply large enough for any per- 
a There have been 


So-Called Cabinets 


on the market, but they.were unsatisfactory, 
for they had no door, no supporting frame, 
put were simply a che: ap affair to pull on or 
off over the head like a skirt or barrel, 
subjecting the body to sudden and danger- 
ous changes of temperature, or made with 
a bulky wooden trame, which the heat and 
steam within the cabinet warped, cracked, 
and caused to fall apart and soon become 
worthless. 

‘The Quaker Cabinet made by the Cincin- 
nati firm is the only practical article of its 
kind, and will last for years. It seems to 
satisty and delight every user and the 


Makers Guarantee Results. 


They assert positively, and their state- 
ments are backed by a vast amount of 
testimony from persons of influence that 
their Cabinet will cure nervous - troubles 
and debility, clear the skin, purify the 
blood, cure rheumatism. (They offer $50 
reward for a ci ase that cannot be relieved.) 
Cures women’s troubles, la grippe, sleep- 
lessness, obesity, neuralgia, headaches, 
gouts, sciatica, piles, dropsy, blood and 
skin disease, liver and kidney troubies. 


It will 
Cure a Hard Cold 


with one bath, and break up all symptoms 
of la grippe, fevers, pneumonia, bronchitis, 
asthma and is really a household necessity. 
It is the most 


Cleansing and Invigorating Bath 


known, and all those enjoying health 
should use it at least once or twice a week, 
but its great value lies in its marvelous 
power to draw out of the system the impuri- 
ties that cause disease, and for this reason 
is really a godsend to all humanity. 


How to Get One. 


All our readers who want to enjoy perfect 
health, prevent disease or are afflicted 
should have one of these remarkable Cabi- 
nets. The price is wonderfully low, space 
prevents a detailed description, but it will 
bear out the most exacting demand for 
durability and curative properties. Write 
to the World Manufacturing Co., 98 World 
Building, Cincinnati, O., and ask them to 
send you their pamphlets and circulars de- 
scribing this invention. The regular price 
of this Cabinet is $5. Head Steaming 
Attachment, if desired, $1 extra, and it is 
indeed difficult to imagine where one could 
invest that amount of money in anything 
else that, guarantees so much real genuine 
health, vigor and strength. 

Write today for full intormation, or better 
still, order a Cabinet. You won’t be de- 
ceived or disappointed, as the makers 
guarantee every Cabinet and will refund 
your money if not just as_represented. 
They are reliable and responsible. Capital, 
$100,000.00, and fill ail orders as soon as 
received. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet, as it will 
prove very interesting reading 

his Cabinet is a ented seller for 
agents, and the firm offers special induce- 
ments to good agents, both men and women 
—upon request. 


att 
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ax dress on a postal card and % 
> we'll maii you our Sulphume 3 
= Book—in it you'll find solid 53 
facts about the care of your 
skin. 


IK We will also send you, free, a sample cake 
mix (% size) of our celebrated Sulphume Soap. 


= SulphumeCo., 117 Marine Bldg. Chicago. 
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Washburn Mandolins, 
Guitars and Banjos are the 
finished product of the 
world’s largest musical 
factory. They are standard 
everywhere, Washburns 
excel in tone, beauty of 
appearance and durability. 
Ptices from $15.00 up. 

All first-class dealers sell 
them. Send for beautifal cata- 
logue (free). 

LYON & HEALY, Makers 
CHICAGO 

If offered an imitation, simply 
compare with the original. 
Z SE eae Sis ge 



















we 


: DECORATORS 


WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to anyone who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 

For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 








YOU can do it in a few days. 
Baker's Teas, ete. 





of having earned it. One lady writes: 


“Leannot tell you how much comfort Ihave taken with my wheel. 
once, and every one says it ts the best wheel in town, and strangers will hardly be 


the way Ldid, for itis such a good one. 


for Book Case or Peek-a-Boo Camera: 
Mackintosh, EXPRESS PREPAID. 


Just go among your friends and sell 
‘The work is easy and your friends will be interested 
in your success, and when you receive the High Grade Bicycle you will be proud 


I send you another order for which give me Crescent 
Camera for selling 10 lbs., and Gold Ring Jor the other 10 lbs.” 


Yours truly, 
AIISS BROUNIE. STEARNS, Clarks, Neb. fi 
Just sell a total of 150 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ Highest Grade Bicycle f 
(lower grades for 125 lhs. and 100 lbs. sales); 90 lbs. for Youths’ or me 
Maidens’ Bicycle; 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle, or sell 50 ibs. 
for Waltham Gold Wateh and Chain or Dinner Set: 30 Ibs. 
25 lbs. for Silwer Wateh or 
Write for Catalog, etc. 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. L, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 










Have not had it repaired 
reve 1 got tt tn 
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A Rigid Examination 
Reveals No Defects 
in Sterling Bicycles 
No Better Bicycle Can Be Made. 


Sterling Bicycles are “Built like a 
Watch,’’ and the greatest care is ex- 
ercised to have material, workmanship 
and equipment the best obtainable. 


’99 Chain [lodels, $50.00 
’99 Chainless Models, $75.00 


Tandem, ’99 Chain [lodels, $75.00 
Tandem, ’99 Chainless [lodels, $85.00 


Send 10 two cent stamps and receive by mail pack of 
Sterling Playing Cards, beautifully designed—s5o cent value. 








Send for catalogue giving details of Sterling equipment for 1899. 
Sterling Cycle Works, Kenosha, Wis. 
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and Saved 


witha$5 PRINTING PRESS, 
Print your own cards, etc. Big 
profits printing for neighbors. 
$18 press for circulars or small 


a 

2 

anywhere, ; 
it] 

newspaper. Type setting easy; % 
3 

3 

w 

a 


any time, 

anyone can, 

then it stays fixed, rinted rules, Fun for spare 
ours, Old or young. Very in- 

structive. Send stamp for sam- 

ples and catalog presses, type, 

paper, etc., to typ 

ELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


That's one of the many good 
points about the 
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DETACHABLE ee eel 
bs 20th CENTURY ELECTRO VAPOR LAUNCH 
LY Any bicycle dealer will sup- Guaranteed for one year or sonny echended. ak ‘nels a lly 
2 ply G & J Tires on your ee en er Reem 

favorite make of wheel if RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Box M.), Racine, Wis. 
you insist. a 
THEY COST HIM NO a Day S ure. 
; Send gh gd Te F a Ba = 
show you how to make $3a day absolutely 
MORE THAN OTHER GOOD TIRES sure; we furnish the work and teach yon 


free, you work in the locality where you 

‘ live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee 2 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., Chicago. clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure; 

















| write at once. Address, 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING ©0., Box 697,Detrolt, Mich. 
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“the 20 year old wheels,” 


$40 


is the 1899 price, the very lowest 
the RamBLer price can go 
this is bottom. 

NO bicycle is worth more, 
none ata lower price is RAMBLER 
grade. 

Agencies everywhere. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. 

New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 

Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland, 
London, Eng. 





In answering this advertisement it ts desirable that vou mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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BP: 
FAST TAKING THE PLACE OF THE OLD STYLE MACHINES 


The Oliver Typewriter 


(SHOWS EVERY WORD AS YOU WRITE IT) 
YOU CAN LEARN TO OPERATE THIS MACHINE 
IN ONE DAY 


It took 25 Years 


to find out that type- 
writers have been built 
up-side-down. The 
Oliver is built right- 
side-up, | where the q 
work is in sight. 







Agents wanted in Every 
Town, City and County. 


The Oliver Sells 


because it is an_ up-to-date ; 
typewriter, not in the Typewriter 
‘Trust, and sold to agents ata price 
that enables them to make a hand- 
some profit. : 
An Agency for the Oliver carries with it the assurance of making money. 
APPLY QUICKLY AND SECURE DESIRABLE TERRITORY. 
Agents are making from $125.00 to $500.00 per month. 


Send for our ‘‘ Exclusive Agency ’’ Proposition. 
ONLY ONE AGENT IN EACH TERRITORY..... 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. N- E. Cor. Washington | 


and Dearborn Streets. 
GENERAL EUROPEAN AGENCY - ~- Walbrook House, Walbrook, LONDON. 
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IN USE BY... 


The U. S. Government and countless 
business houses of importance and 
character throughout the world. 


Send to any of the following addresses for our 
twenty-five business reasons showing why the 
Oliver excels all other typewriting machines: 

F. W. Vaughan & Co., Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 

W. M. Belcher & Co., 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 

Oliver Typewriter Co., 120 North 7th 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. T. Conde Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Karl B. Smith, 253 Broadway, New York. 

Oliver Typewriter Co., 26 and 23 Wash- 
ington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. Stanton, 508 11th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Guy M. Lyon, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Garcia Stationery Co., Ltd., 318 Camp 
Street, New Orieans, La. 


Or to the general offices of the Company 
at Chicago. 





Permanent 
Profitable 
Employment 


for you 
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@ received an order for 87 JEWETT type- 
@ writers for the GermanGovernment and 
@ for 30forthe U.S.Government. Other 
#7 makes were submitted in competition. 
5, The booklet illustrates and ex- 
: plains everything. Write for it. 
DUPLEX-JEWETT TYPEWRITER CO. & 
612-616 Locust St. DES Mornxs, Iowa 


a) SOD OO UT 





Price $35.00. 


179 Fifth Ave. 
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The Commercial Traveler and his Blickensderfer 
Typewriting Machine. 
ters, weighs only six pounds and easily carried. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 


182 Finn xe} N.Y 




































Travels Without It.”” 


Full keyboard of 84 charac- 


Stamford, Conn. 


Chestaut and 10th Sts., Phila. 
148 LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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i THE 


FAME 


ae OF THE 
a) Pe, Vee Century» 


ES 


ENCIRCLING 


et 


A descriptive 
Booklet will be 
sent on request. 


AMERICAN WritinG MACHINE Co. 
237. Broadway, New York. 














Always all Write. 









“@aterman’s 
Ideal 
fountain Pen.” 








iz 

Wy 

Qa 

"4 

3 

tag) A pocket pen and ink bottle combined, 
em always ready for immediate use. 

sa To many it is merely a convenience, some 
el find it an absolute necessity, and toallitisa 
Mm) pleasure to have a perfect pen. A pen which 
ram is not suited to user’s needs may be ex- 
z | changed. 

g They are made ina large variety of styles, 


sizes and at prices to meet every require- 
ment. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 





L. E. Waterman Co., 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 
155 & 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Muasey 3 ’99.) 











Choosing Made Easy 


An impartial weighing of the advantages 
possessed by 


THE YOST 


TYPEWRITER 
will easily result in its choice. 








Book tries to tell advantages, but we'd rather have you 
call, Agencies in principal cities. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE Co. 


61 Chambers St., New York 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London 
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Seven Superb Sweet Peas for 25 Cts. 














q Our Grand Collection of Seven Superb New Sweet Peas for twenty- 

nN : five cents is a special feature of our business each year, but never before has 
\ Niue \ the collection contained seeds of such value as this year. A@-It is an actual 
| . fact that last year it would have cost exactly two dollars and eighty-five cents 
to procure the seed contained in these Seven Packets sold now for 25 cents. 


we mail one packet each of LADY NINA BALFOUR, 
For 25 Cts. Eckford’s new light mauve; PRINCE OF WALES, 
! largest flowers of most beautiful deep-rose color; BLACK KNIGHT, darkest 
of alt Sweet Peas, nearly black; ORIENTAL, most gorgeous orange-salmon; 
MODESTY, silvery white, suffused with delicate flesh color; SALOPIAN, 
most brilliant scarlet; and BURPEE’S BEST, an absolutely unequaled mixture 
of all the choicest novelties. See beautiful colored plate in catalogue. 


we mail two complete collections and give, free, a 
For 50 Cts. half-size packet (price 15 cents) of the wonderful new 
BURPEE’S BUSH SWEET PEA. If you name this magazine we send, FREE 
also, a packet of the new Dwarf Double Poppies from Japan. 






4@- With each collection we inclose a copy of our new leaflet, telling how 
we grow Sweet Peas on our famous FORDHOOK FARMS, well known as the 
Largest Trial Grounds in America. 


“336 Y Thousands of Dollars in Cash Prizes 


and many other New Features of particular interest, presented in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1899 


‘“‘The Leading American Seed Catalogue.”’ 


A handsome new book of 176 pages,—tells the plain truth about 
Burpee’s BEST SEEDS that Grow, including rare Novelties which cannot be 
had elsewhere. Beautiful colored plates and hundreds of illustrations from nature. 
Gives practical information of real value to all who would raise the choicest Vegetables 


and most beautiful Flowers. Mailed FREE to any address. j@g~ Write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RRB OSE ay 


In buying seeds 
economy is extrave 
agance,’? because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior 
seeds always largely exceeds the 
original cost of the best seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 
cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 




















The 30th edition of the New Guide 
to Rose Culture, the leading Rose 
Catalogue of America, will be sent 
free on request. 152 pages, superbly 
illustrated. Describes 75 entirely new 
roses and all old favorites. Makes suc- 
cess with D. & C. Roses possible to 
all. Describes all other desirable flow- 
ers. Also free on request a sample of 
our magazine—Success with Flowers, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD ©OO,, 
West Grove, Pa. 
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and alwazs get your money's 
worth. 
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 mmenee : ge ry 
A Million Testimonials 
are not so convincing as the 
30 DAYS TRIAL FREE 
we offer on every Incubator we make. 
free. ) Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va. never 
D.M. FERRY & ©0., & @ before saw an incubator, yet 
Detroit, Mich. LM with the Bantam_ hatched 
hes, 50 chicks from 50 eggs. You can do 
as well. Send 4c for No. 80 Catalog. § 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Spriiugfield, 
— Over forty named varieties of Eckfords, best American and Europ- 
SWEET PEAS ean named sorts. 
PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES ©ver one hundred colors 
and markings. 
Over twenty varieties. 
NASTURTIUMS Every known good sort. C 
I mail One Package of each of the above for 
ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who grow flowers. This 
bargain offer is made to acquaint new buyers with my seeds. I also send 
free the daintiest catalogue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower 
seeds, and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 
How to Grow Flowers From Seeds 
: Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“JUBILEE” 
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Gold Medal, 


s BY THE 
Mass. Hort. Society. 


The greatest honor ever 
conferred on an American 
Rose. 


Hardy as an oak 
tree, redundant with 
health, rich with the 
superb color of the 
Orient, breathing 
spicy fragrance, 
clothed with magnifi- 
eent foliage, it combines all 
the qualities of the ideal hardy 
garden Rose. Large double 
flowers, sia inches across when 
well grown, most delightfully 
fragrant. Color, a pure red in 
its deepest tone, shading to 
deep crimson red and velvety 
maroon in the depths of the 


petals. It fairly glows in its 
rich warmth of coloring; it is admirable, unique, and 


contains the darkest color, combined with pure color, of 
which nature is capable. It is an American Rose, raised 
under our climatic conditions, thus specially suited for 
the home garden, blooming freely in the fall as well as in 
the early summer, it must achieve wide popularity. 

PRICES.—Strong oan 20c. each, 3 for 50c., 7 for 
$1.00, 12 for $1.50 (free by mail). Extra strong plants, 60c. 
each, 2 for $1.00, 5 for $2.00, 9 for $3.50, 12 for $4.50 
(by express only ; ” purchaser’ Ss expense). 


b 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


ALL purchasers of the ‘‘JUBILEE ROSE’’ 
who will — where they saw this 
advertisement will be sent our Catalogue 

of ‘*‘EBVERYTHING FOR :THE GARDEN ” 
for 1899, the most useful and ornamental 
catalogue of Seeds, Plants and other horti- 
cultural supplies ever issued in this or any 
other country. It is a book 9 x II inches, 
bound in an artistic cover pp ten colors, 
over 700 engravings and 6 colored plates 
of everything desirable in Seeds and Plants. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 


SEEDSMEN 
and FLORISTS, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Pure White, Double, and Blooms Profusely from July to January. 

A great Novelty. Spring-set plants of this marvelous Chrysanthemum _begir 
blooming by July and continue in great profusion until New Year’s or later. Flower: 
of good size, Chinese type, double, and snow-white in color. Perfectly hardy in the 
ones ground, and may be grown as a garden or pot plant with equal satisfaction 
Plants bushy, 20 inches high. No variety can equal it in profusion. Mr. S. F 
Duncan, Ohio, the originator, says that the plants in his garden have always begur 
blooming by July 4th and are pe:fectly hardy any winter without protection. In pots 
it seems to bloom at all times of year, furnishing an abundance of magnificent white 
flowers. Price of strong plants. by mail, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 25e. 
each ; 3 for 50c.; 7 for $1.00. 

12 GREAT NOVELTIES for 60¢e: 1 Everblooming Chrysan- 
ther m.i New Everblooming Calla, 1 Rudbeckia Golden Glow. 
4 Giant Gladiolus Childsi, 4 sorts named, 1 pkt. each Multiflora Roses 
(bloom in 7o days), Mayflower Werbena (color and fragrance like Trailing 
Arbutus), Giant Rainbow Leaved Coleus (Grand), Japanese Chrysan- 
themum Aster, Perpetual Blooming Carnation and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a ycar; illustrated—col. 
ored plate each month—deveted to Flowers and Gardening. Worth $2.00, but for trial 
all the 12 Novelties, Magazine, and Catalogue, postpaid, for 60 cts. Order at once, 
this offer may not appear again. 

Our Great Catalo ue of Flower and |Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs. 
g Plants and Rare New Fruits, profusely illus 
trated, Magnificent Colored Plates, 144 pages, FREE to any who anticipate ordering. 
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The Wonderful 


Golden 
Rambler Rose 


Hardy and bears all the time. A glori- 
ous profusion of gold and white roses 
at same time on same bush. Blooms 
“all Summer from June till December. 
Finest, hardy ever-blooming rose for 
guirden, trellis or veranda. Strong 
plants on own Roots. 15 cents each, 
% for 25 cents. 
New Floral Guide, 124 pages, tells all 
about 400 other choice flowers. Free. 
CONARD & JONES CO., 
Dept. E, West Grove, Pa. 











a 
a “4 for garden and lawn. Plant 
pi in pots for immediate bloom, 
set out when ground is warm. bears 
. \ splendid clusters of lily-like flowers and 
elegant foliage. 


A fo r 25 Ce nts Botanical cen ok es Sanderi. 


Ny including DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH—theg only florist selling this rare, odd, novel, 
en ee — or ; ond tocetitel Catliggtane Medusa for 50c., three 

S Socety Sieh, plants for $1. Others charge from $1 to $2 for a 

1 Gold Edged, = single plant. Blooms the whole year. The long 

5 een Vearengntem, spikes of flowers are a brilliant crimson red. My 

Live roots, sure to bloom, plants are especially hardy and deep-rooted, with 

NEW FLORAL GUIDE the blooms already started. Get one now and 

124 pages, tells about 400 other Choice Flowers. Free, enjoy the novelty of Dewey’s favorite flower. 
CONARD & JONES CO.., Dept. E, West Grove, Pa. Send orders at once. Catalogue with every order. 
oT : MISS MARY E. [IARTIN, Floral Park, New York. 
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f ( NZ The most gorgeous flowers 
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THE FINEST GARDEN : 


In the neighborhood this year will be'yours—if you plant Maule’s Seeds. My new L 
Seed and Plant Book for 1899 contains everything good, old or new. Hundreds 
of illustrations; four colored plates; complete up-to-date cultural directions. 
Full of business cover to cover. A 600 page Year Book and Almanac with com- 
plete weather forecasts for 1899, free with every order of $1.50 or upward for 


MAULE’S SEED 


I send the best Agricultural Weekly in the U. S. for only 25 cents per annum. 
Ten packets of the newest novelties in Sweet Peas, only 20 cents. It also 
gives rock bottom prices on the best Onion Seed in America. $1000.00 in cash 
club prizes. It is pronounced by all the brightest and best seed book of the 
year, and you need it before placing your order for 1899. Mailed free to all 
who mention having seen this advertisement in MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grocker’s Flower EVERBLOOMING 4 


12 Shots Anratitetsncet Pro your friends whe ROSES 
wo? *, 5 
quo howern, we will send you the 12 varieties Red, White, Pink, Yellow, Blush, 
of flower seeds named below. Crimson, Flesh, and Apricot. 


eee 8) tor D5 cts. 


Wane ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 25 cents for the above cight colors of Roses. I want to 


1 pkt. Candytutft. 


Enough seed for an ordinary flower garden. 
ranted to grow and please, Soldatthis low price to in- 


troduce our superior tested seeds. We deal in oe show you samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 
seeds exclusively. Did you ever buy your flower seeds Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Coll 
of an exclusively flower seed dealer! Untque Mlus- 3 Hibiscus: 1 Palm: 13 P mate 
K ¥ Oe: “ asemine, . . ° . - cts. 
trated Flower Seed Catalogue Free. 8 Hardy R i 
d t EED 00 ardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, . + cts. 
CROCKER FLOWER SEE 9 8 Finest Flowering Geraniums, double or single, . . 25cts. 
Flower Seed Specialists. Minneapolis, Minn. 8 Carnations, the ‘‘ Divine Flower,” allcolors, . . 25cts, 
. : 8 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters, . - 2cts. 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, . + 25cts. 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, - cts. 
8 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . ° e e - 25cts. 
3 Lovely Flowering Dwarf Cannas, . 7 e e e 2cts, 
10 Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . - cts. 
12 Superb Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, . . - 25cts. 


SPECIAL OFFER.— Any 5 sets for $1.00; half of any 5 
sets, 60 cents, post-paid. I guarantee satisfaction. Once a 
customer, alwaysone. Catalogue Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 92 Springfield, Ohio. 
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GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CANDY CATHARTIC 
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* Women Made 


Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the Bust 6 inches, 
fills alt hollow places, adds grace, 
curve and beauty tothe neck; softens 
andclearstheskin. Beautiful women 
everywhere owe their sup- 
erb figure and matchless 
loveliness to VESTRO. Harm- 
less, permanent. NEVER De 6 
FAILS. Every lady should at 
have this unrivalled devel- 

oper. Adds charm and at- ¢ F 
traction to plainest women, i: mi 
Full particulars, testi- 

pone pe Sse sealed for 


AuRUM ME ‘MEDICINE iE 68. 8 DEPT. K, B. 55 STATE ST., CHICAGO ss 


0800000 000080808° + 
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Sanatorium, | 


scer"CANCER 
TREATMENT © 
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Pita tartar tor Tee fete 
se8esets. 
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AIMEE’S Face Bleach 7 ae 

TRY Ji FIRST, PAY FOR IT AFTER ‘umors, an . orms of Malignant an 
To 


aemonstrate the remarkable beau- Benig n Growths, 





re. 

































. tifying effect of Mile. Aimee’s Face 
» Bleach we will upon receipt of 20c. | Ol f Se 0 p ni é 
2» send a sufficient ey of the pre- 
. y 
any lady that Mile. Aimee’s Face 
— is the — ee 
complexion maker and the onl 
face bleach that absolutely poms INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 
tan, ssuburn, pisapies, | blotches, We have never failed to effect a permanent 
f Pons, crowsfeet oranyskinerup, | cure where we have had a_ reasonable oppor- 
tion whatever. I1t produces a tunity for treatment. 
relined, Shectasting aeemplex. Please state your case as clearly as possible 
lovliness beyond hermost extrav- and our book with complete information will 
. agent expectations. Do not fail be mailed free Address , 
SO se , ei = for —_ book on facial | beauty : : 
ving all particulars. Send today. Addr. D W t B & § 
AXENE TOILET CO., Dept. 22, Ma Masonic Temple, ¢ hicago fs. e be rown on, North Adams, Mass, 


paration to thoroughly convince 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
permanently removes freckles, 
clear, transparent skin; gives a 
to send 20c. for sample bottle, or 2c, 
Ju answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MunsEy’s MAGAZINE. 
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A Friendly 
Warnin g 








A Wonderful Medicine 
for biliousness, torpid liver, 
loss of appetite, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, and all 
kindred complaints, often 






as 












forerunners of fatal disease, 
25c. at all Drug Stores, 








Beecham’s Pills | f— Annual Sales. 


are absolutely §& et over 
without a rival. fa, 6,000,000 Boxes. 

























~— LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WITH | 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC TASTE, 


As correspondents for a New York Magazine, 
also to take photographs for illustrating. Camera 
provided free. Send_ addressed envelope for 
oe paid, ete. Colonial Magazine, 

_ Dept. M., 106 Park Row, N. Y. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For, brilliancy 
they equal the genuine, standing all test and 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. | 
Sent free with privilege of examination. | 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO., 
271-278 Franklin Street, + + CHICAGO, TEL. 


I Make Big Wages 
—At Home— 

and want all tohave oe cme 

fpf te VERY ASANT 


work and will easily pay § _ weekly. This is no nce og 
wantno money andwi — roo Me particularsto all 
eending2c.stamp. re. ¢ H. Wiggins, Box85, Lawrence, Mich. 





10 Cents 
by Mail 


for this Heavily 
Nickel Plated 

‘“* Earl 
Cuff 
Buttoner.”’ 


It puts 
cuff buttons into cuffs “quick asa 
wink.” It saves fingers, cuffs, time 
and temper. A child can use it. 
Practical, sensible, helpful to any 
man or woman who wears cuffs. 
Send stamps or silver. 






























30 days in your own home before paying one 
cent in advance; shipped anywhere, to any- 
gf one, for 30 days’ test trial. we risk you. 
$60 White Star Machine . . 2.00 
$50 Pearl Machine . . ag 00 
And Others at . $9, $12. 50, 16.00 
Full set of attachments free; buy from factory and 
save $10 to $40; WE PAY FREIGHT; thousands in 
use; eatalog, showing 20 other styles, free. Each 
Z machine guaranteed ro years 
CONSOLIDATED WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO. 
Address (in full) Dept. 114, 215 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


2233339339923393992299229399999999323233225229332232223329322923, 


| BLINDNESS PREVENTED 
‘The Absorption Treatment... Nie: 


4, ‘The treatment has the deserved endorsement from thousands who . ; 
@ have been successfully treated and cured of diseases of eyes and lids 
at their homes and at our sanitarium, 


,. NO KNIFE. NO RISK. 


f Pamphlet Free describing Home Treatment and at Sanitarium. 
™ *‘ Do Not Wait to be Blind.’ 


For sale only by... 


THE ALPHA MFG. CO., Equitable Bldg. 






Boston, Mass. P. 0. Box 2943. 






























Warranted 
Ten Years 














®F. A, WILLIAMS, M. D., 196-200 Columbus Ave., Boston fl ea ieee ; 
LS Eye Sanitarium, West Newton, “nt Dr. Williams’ Sanitarium 
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Witt develop or reduce 
any part of the body 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 
Remover of Wrinkles 
Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’. 
The Only 


Electric Massage _ Roller 
Patd. U.S., Europe, Canada. 


“Its work is not confined to the face alone, 
but will do good to any part of the body to which 
it is applied, developing or reducing as desired. 
lt is a very pretty addition to the toilet table.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 
** This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial blemishes. It is the 
only positive remover of wrinkles and crow’s feet. It never fails to per- 
form all that is expected.""—Chicago Times-Herald. i 

‘“‘The Electric Roller is certainly peo yer - good results. J believe 
Z diances. itis safe and effective. 

M8 the est Of any GPPNONTRRIET HUBBARD AYER, New York World. 


FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. The invention of a physician 
and electrician known throughout this country and Europe. A most perfect 
complexion beautifier. Will remove wrinkles, ‘* crow feet" (premature or 
from age), and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever electricity is 
to be used for massaging or curative purposes, it has no equal. No 
charging. Will last forever. Always ready for use on ALL PARTS OF 
THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The professional standing 
of the inventor (you are referred to the public press for the past fifteen 
years), with the approval of this country and Europe, is a perfect guarantee, 
PRI : GOLD, $4.00; SILVER, $3.00. By mail, or at office of Gibbs 
Company, 958 BROAD WAY, NEW YORK. Circular free. 

The only Electric Roller. 
All Others so called are Fraudulent fmitations 


Mpecits F Beoubaes 
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Copyright. Copyright. 

“Can take a pound a_ day off a patient, or put it on. —New York Sun, 
August 30, 1891. Send for lecture on ‘‘ Great Subject of Fat. 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. _ 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction 
is assured—reduce to stay. @2.00abox. Three for @5.00. One month's 
treatment. Mail, or office, 958 Broadway, New York. 

“ The cure is based on Nature’s laws."—New York Herald, July 9, 1893. 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and 
Bladder cause Bright’s Disease, 

_ Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
“2 the Back, Bladder Disorders, 
S difficult or too frequent pass- 
: :ing water, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botani- 
cal discovery, the wonderful 
KAvVA-KAVA Shrub, called 
by botanists the piper methy- 
sticum, from the Ganges River, 
Ss East India. It has the extraor- 
dinary record of 1,200 hospi- 
tal cures in 30 days. It acts 
directly on the kidneys and 
cures by draining out of the 




















Mr. Calvin G. Bliss. 
Blood, the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, ete., which 
cause the disease. 


Rev. John H. Watson testifies in the New York World. 
that it saved him from the edge of the grave when dying 
of Kidney disease, and terrible suffering when passing 
water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, Mass., tes- 
tifies to his cure of long standing Rheumatism. Mr. — 
Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of eighty-five, 
writes of his cure of Dropsy and swelling of the feet, 
Kidney disorder and Urinary difficulty. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. C. C. Fowler, Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. 
Sarah Tharp, Montclair, Ind., also testify to its wonderful 
curative power in Kidney and allied disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 


That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov- 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by mail 
FREE, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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is not a better defence against poverty than technical 5 
knowledge that can always be converted into money. 
You can qualify yourself for a responsible, well-paid 
position now, without leaving home, without losing 
time, and without a tenth of the expense of attending 
college or a technical school. Success is guaranteed all 
who study. Best and simplest text books, specially 


prepared for correspondence instruction, furnished 
7 


free to students. 

Bridge. Electrical, Mechanical or Civil Engineering; 
Chemistry; Mining: Architectural or Mechanical 
Drawing ; Surveying ; Plumbing; Architecture ; Metal 
Pattern Drafting ; Prospecting ; Book-keeping; Short- 
hand; English Branches 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


Circular free. State subject you wish 
to study. Established 1891. 45,000 stu- 
dents and graduates. 

The International Correspondence Schools, 


Box 840, Scranton, Pa. 





ENGLISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
FRENCH 
AND GERMAN 


officers from their stations in the Pacific almost 














invariably travel by the New York Central on their 
trips to and from the Fatherland, on account of 


the wonderful speed and comfort of its trains. 


For a copy of the “ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” send 
a 2 cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





MaGazine. 
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J ki 9 When you buy a cigar you pay one price for the tobacco and 
enkinson S three or four prices for style. You have to pay for the labor it takes 
@ to make the cigar graceful in shape and symmetrical in proportions. 
Pittsburg You have to pay for costly fancy labels, gilt bands, and expensive 
- oxes. All these things are of absolutely no value to you. 

Stogies When you buy Jenkinson Stogies you pay but one price. You 
pay for the tobacco—the same tobacco you get in a good cigar. 

All the unnecessary expenses have been eliminated. 
The expert stogie maker, with a few quick, dexteréus movements, transforms pure tobacco 

leaves into the finished stogie. He can make several of 


them while the cigar maker would be making one cigar ,, 
look pretty. A Box of 1 00 


These facts, and these only, make the wide difference 
in price. : for $ 1 50 
A box of too ‘Standard Hand-made’”’ Stogies costs 9 


but $1.50, express prepaid. Try them. If you don’t like ‘ 
them, you can have all your money back for the asking. Express Prepaid. 


The R. & W. Jenkinson Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Comptometer. 


Adding, Multiplying and Dividing Machine, for Account= 
ants and Engineers. 

The Northwestern Life Association of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn., writes: ‘It has proven itselfto be invaluable and the heretofore 
much-to-be-dreaded trial balances are now, with the help of the Compto- 
meter, a mere pastime.” 

Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, writes: ‘‘We have 
found it entirely satisfactory in every way, it never having been out of 
repair. We should not wish to dispense with it on any account.” 

R. H. Thompson, Walloomsac Paper Co., Troy, N. Y., writes: ‘‘It is 
only a matter of time before it will be as indispensable in all branches of 
business as the typewriter.” 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
Write for Pamphlet. 52 to §6 Illinois Street, CHICAGO. ILL., U.S. A. 


Easy Walking, ep 
Easy Walking iL BE 


A Coin like this is worth taint. 





me COMPTON ETE Rm 
- ea 


TRESS 
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Arched Instep, 
Better Fitting Shoes, 
Ease and Comfort. 
Simply placed inthe heel felt down. Do not require larger shoes. 
Are scientific and healthful, and recommended by physicians. Can 
be raised or lowered by adding or removing the layers of cork. 
1-2 in. 25.3 3-4 in., 35e.3 1 in. 50e., per pair. Ladies’ or Men's. 
FREE TRIAL. Send name, size of shoe, height desired, and 2c. 
stamp for pair on 10 days’ trial. 
GILBERT MFG. CO., 68 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


_ REDUCED TO $3.50. 






To place our new improved Thermal Vapor 
Bath Cabinet in every home, we send them 
som plete for 30 days, with alcohol stove, directions, for- 
mulas, to any address, upon receipt of $3.50 each. Head 
teaming atich., 75c. extra. ORDER TO-DAY. Ours 
the best Cabinet made. Rubber-lined. Latest improve- 
ments. Cures without drugs a hard cold with one bath, 
rheumatism, lagrippe, female troubles, all blood, skin, 
aj kidney and nervous diseases, Guaranteed as represented 
HW or money refunded, Recommended by best physicians. 
= \Ve're responsible. Ship promptly. Descriptive book 
‘REE. Special wholesale prices to agents. 
Toledo Bath Cabinet Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


“NUMISMATIC” 


a PROFITABLE but NEGLECTED Science. 


HILE there are some people that have a vague idea that coins issued 100 | 
or 1000 years ago are worth fabulous sums, yct very few know that coins | 











m'f'rs, 





issucd only a few years ago are at a large premium. For instance, the first | 
Columbian half-doilar issued 1892, sold for $1,000. All the half-dollars from | 
1879 to 1890 are at a premium, also Isabelia quarters of 1893, twenty-cent | 
picecs 1876 to 1878; five and three-cent pieces of 1877 ; last issue of thetwo-cent 
copper and three-cent silver pieces; first issue of the nickel cents, all gold 
dollars and three-dollar gold pieces; 
1849 to 1880, and thouszai.ds of earlier 








coin was found in Galveston worth $5,000. Tire New York JOURNAL says 
that a cent was plowed up at Aurora, N. Y., worth $1,200, and that Mr. Castle | 
aid $4,400 FOR A STAMP found at Louisviile, Ky. Tue 
WORLD says: “Many people have become wealthy by looking after old 
coins and stamps.” THE HOME JOURNAL says: “Coin and stamp collecting } 
is a profitable business, as there are but few in it. The Numismatic Bank | 
buys from Agents all overthe country, and pays them big sums.” Coins that 
are very hard to find in one section are often easily found in others, A Boston 
baker sold 116 coppers for $6,915, 29 silver coins for $4,718, and 4 gold coins | 
for $1,700, and others have done nearly aswell. Mr. F.W. AYRE sold recently | 
alot of stamps, collected since 1892, to Stanley Gibbons for ®250,000. | 
The COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NEWS says: **The Numismatic Bank is | 
not only the largest institution of its kind, but as reliable, safe and trustworthy | 
to deal with as any National Bank. The enormous business done by them is | 
the result of SQUARE DEALING and liberality.” Sendtwotwo- | 





FLORIDA 


Address the 
tropical Fruits and Flowers are grown to perfection. 
lightful, Summer and Winter. Land fertile, high and dry. A nook in 


BY THE SEA Protected by Beau- 


a tifulIslands. 
Game, Oysters and fish in abundance. 
Lemons, Oranges, Pineapples, and all Sub- 
Climate de- 


comparatively unknown that offers 
to settlers and to Winter visitors 
advantages not found elsewhere. Seekers after health, pleasure 
or profit should read our booklet sent free by 


| The Lemon Bay Company, Englewood, Florida. 








RUBBER STAMPS... 


We make them CHEAPER than 
anyone. Send for Catalogue FREE 


Goods are delivered prepaid. 


En) 
i 









cent stamps for our illustrated circular on rare coins and stamps. It will give | rb (> y > 
you information on a subject of most importance to yo ” z Work Guar antee d. Reference, Home 


Numismatic Bank, (Dept. M.S.) BOSTON, MASS. | National Bank. 
| HOWARD & COMPANY, Brockton, lass. 


Watch = Chain; 


FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls fcr selling 114 dozen packages of 
BLUINE at toc.each. Send your fulladdress by return mail 
and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a large Pre- 
mium List. 

No money required. Wesend the Bluine at our own risk. 
You go among your neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
that you get for it and wesend you the Watch, Chain and 
Charm, prepaid. 

This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Heavy Bevelled Crystal. /t is Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time, 
and with proper care ehould last Ten Years. 


BLUINE CO., Box 451 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
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Cake) 


Wool 
Soap 
rree 


All you have to do to get 
one is to drop us a postal 
‘with your name and address, 
and the name and address of 
a dealer who doesn’t sell it. 

Wool Soap is white, pure, 
safe for toilet and bath. The 
only soap that won’t shrink 
woolens. 








Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 


2 ogepenepacnoncrenanengs 
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A Centlemans Smoke 


is the pipe-smoker’s daily 


delight! 

All that’s best in pipe 
tobacco is here for your 
enjoyment. Try it—on 
the yacht, at the seashore, 
in the mountains— where 
cigars never satisfy. 





A liberal samplie—enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for25 cts. Send postage stamps. 











Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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ONVENIENCE } 
COMFORT » | 
EASE COME WITH THE i) 


F MPROV ED 
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TASTENERS 


Applied to 


‘HELOR’S BUTTONS 
ba] HOLDERS 

ASS HOLDERS 
can HOLDERS 
San — OE ay of a sent 
postpa pone 
‘ HOSE SUP PORTERS 


} SKIRT SUPP ORTE 
y — any of t ese for 2 
| postpaid. 

KE iw cH AINS 
{ ample sent for 25 cents. 


) aioe about onlee to heats or 
il get out of order. Hold with bull 


dog tenacity, but don’t 
tear the fabric. 
FREE {2% ele itty paren 
() AMERICAN RING 
COMPANY, 
Box N, 


(] WATERBURY, CONN. 
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Sete pcous wats 
HICKEN AND ALL: “il 





URKEE’S SALAD DRESSING consists only of the 
very choicest ingredients which long experience and 
unlimited facilities in obtaining condiments from alf 

over the world can bring together. ** Nothing too good” 
has been the motto. 

Just as some people are ‘‘ covered and not clothed,’’ so 
most salads are ‘“‘messed but not dressed.’”? A dash too 
much of this, or a drop too little of that, and the salad is 
speteds and just as the best fitting clothes are made by 
those who make a specialty of clothes making, so the best 
SALAD DRESSING is made by the house with whom 
the making of SALAD DRESSING has for years been a 
— thus insuring absolute perfection. 

nd for FREE booklet on ‘*Salads; How to Make 
and Dress Them,” giving many valuable and novel recipes 
for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. 
Sample, 10c. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., 
140 WATER STREET, - - - = NEW YORK. 


WHITE o 
pay .\-) 3 oe 
© SOUPS 


20 Varieties ready for use. 


Concentrated 


White Label Soups 


2 Varieties, ready for dilution 
and use. 10¢ can makes 6 plates. 


An exquisite blending 
of flavors with strength. 
Our booklet explains, free. 
Note Helmet trade-mark 
and Kansas City on package. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


DEPARTMENT 6, 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A 


° 
G@ivmeace: 
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OPS TOOTHACHEINSTANTLY 
i The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
sand gums. Highly recommended by “4 
5 )\ leading Dentists. - All Druggists (= 
ey 1c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 


CC.S.DENT & Co. Detroit~ Mich. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

THE AGE OF HUMANITY, SCIENCE 

AND INVENTION % 

| EXTRACT » OF BEEF 

INDISPENSABLEIN Ital INVALUABLE TO oe 

THE KITCHEN AND THE ARMY AND 

THE SICK ROOM THE HOSPITAL 
Oa eS ~~ | | 3 
( ; ; 
( : ‘ 
0 | 
) C | ; 
) € 4 3 


( The Great Bleaching 
) Bluing and Purifier 
Y 


\ . . . 









2? Most Extensively 
, Advertised Bluing 
in the World 


2e 

It will not SETTLE. 

( Itwillnot STREAK nor 
) INJURE the clothes. 
Cannot freeze nor be 

) spilled. A 1o-cent enve- 
\ lope pa ckage will 
/ blue the laundryot 





Home Brand Java Coffee 
The Highest Grade Coffee Grown. 


HEALTHFUL—because it is thoroughly cleansed 
and scoured before roasting. 


INF NS Pt Rt AS OOS OS SS 


a 


the average family 
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for fi hs. ¢ 

ibaa seo ( DELICIOUS—because the full rich flavor and fine 
( j aroma of the coffee is retained. 
4 : Packed WHOLE BEAN, GROUND or PULVER- 
¢ ( IZED, in one pound, air tight, non metallic boxes 
\ @ | { only. 
P ¢ Used and recommended by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
? ¢ If your grocer does not keep it, we will send hy 
> Finest amine iets in the World < mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 
») ¢ I pound upon receipt of 5o0c., or 2 pounds for $1.00. 
( Sold Everywhere, or sent by mail from ( 
( factory for 10 cents in stamps or silver , HENRY A. FRY & CO., 

BLUINE COMPANY, - Concord Junction, Mass. < Importers, Roasters and Packers, 

( ESTABLISHED 1866. 131 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPIUM, MORPHINE ¢ cured His Rupture 


A SIX DAYS’ TREATMENT SENT ON ‘After Suffering Fifteen Years a Maine 


TRIAL BY MAIL, TO ANYONE WHO | Citizen Recovers. 
HONESTLY DESIRES TO BE axon eee 
CURED OF THE OPIUM, 





MORPHINE OR (CO- Remarkable Discovery of a New Heal- 
‘  T oe Te 99 e 

CAINE “HABITS. ing System. 

Remedy Contains No Opiates or Poisons a? 
rAc ~d 6 * Habits 2? People who have been ruptured for some years gener- 
Cures the Dreaded - Habits ally mathe down to the notion that they must end their 
Permanently Without lives in suffering. Usually, they have tested all sorts of 
Suffering cures and trusses and give up at last in despair. But 


A well-known practitioner of Cincinnati, O., 
after many years’ close study has discovered a 
remedy that permanently cures the morphine, 
opium, cocaine, laudanum and similar habits. 
In order to let the sufferer realize how easily he 
can be cured at home, without any suffering, 
detention from business or loss of time the 
doctor sends a six days’ treatment on trial to 
anyone who actually desires to be cured. 

The cure is complete and permanent and 
leaves the patient in a condition of perfect 
health. 

If you are or have a friend addicted to the 
terrible habit write to Dr. Carlos Bruisard, 335 
Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, O., for a trial treat- 
ment. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Write to-day. 


MENNEN S 















BORATED TALCUM 








IN, ef WTS ss 
MR. WALTER J. COLBY, Brunswick, Me. 


now comes a new plan, a radically different system, which 
says positively that any kind of a rupture, old or recent, 
bad or slight can be cured completely and permaygently 
in a very short time. The experience of Mr. Colby is 
cited as an evidence of what the new plan will accom- 
plish. Mr. Colby was badly ruptured. For fifteen years 
| he lived in constant dread of strangulation. He tried 
everything known in the truss line and still his rupture 
was there just as it had been for fifteen years, worse if 
anything. Some one called his attention to the so-called 
Dr. Rice system, but he was skeptical. He sent for an 
explanation of the plan, and this so appealed to his ex- 
perience and sense of the fitness of things that he could 
not resist the impulse to try it, skeptical as he was. 

The results have more than met expectations, for not 
only was his severe rupture returned into the abdomen 
aud securely held there, but the cure was absolutely 
perfect and permanent, enabling him in a few short 
weeks to do any kind of work without fatigue, bother or 
feeling that he had ever been ruptured. It is a home 
cure. No pain nor danger can possibly happen. A person 
won’t lose a moment from work. There is no operation 
of any kind, and the plan is so certain to cure that every 
ruptured person ought to know all ahout it. Dr. Rice has 
prepared an illustrated book telling about his discovery 
in a most convincing manner. He sends the book free to 
all. Write forit. If you know others who are ruptured 
tell them to write for this free book, or doso yourself. It 
| will be an act of kindness which they will appreciate. 
| Write to Dr. W. S. Rice, 309 C. Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


Delightfut After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving. 


A Positive Relief for 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all afflictions of the skin. 

GET MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but there 
is @ reason for it. 

Refuse all other powders, which 
are liable to do harm. 

_ Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 CENTS. (Sample free.) 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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¢ Pectoral, 
PigsteX- 
- You feel its | 
drawing, soothing: 
Strengthening | 
power at once.: 












Ff NOT SUFFICIENTLY ADHESIVE. 


APPLY HEAT 1 
THIS CLOTH SHOULD NOT BE REMOVED. __ 


[ DrAyer's Cherry) 
| Pecioral Plaster: 


Prepared by WeAHyn€s. 
i@tf’aver’s STANDARD FAMILY MEDICINES. 


t opt 
\ / LOWELL, MASS. U.S.A, 


A 1¢ MeMecloth adheres too firmly, it ean be easily 


— fom 
wa r y a I~ SS . 
“4 j 
im. 
‘ " 







Takes Away 4 
Soreness in the Chest: 






Plaster s | 
ver Strengthens 
ine a weak back. 
ain. 












PRICE 25 CENTS. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
z25cents in stamps to U.CAYER CO., LOWELL MASS, 
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“Lever Movement, | 
Dust-Proof Case, 





HE INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 

has attained a reputation for reliability 

and beauty extending around the world. It has 

become the standard of all low-priced watches 
in America and in many other countries. 

The factory output has steadily increased 
until the annual production has reached the 
enormous quantity of one million perfect watches 
per year. There are now millions of satisfied 
wearers of this famous watch and the number 
is still increasing. 

Send one dollar for a sample and see for 
yourself the greatest mechanical production of 
the age. 








ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


67-CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. 
ADDRESS WEP 4. 








¢ Yachtsinen= 

| 

| making the selection of Power for a 
Yacht or Launch a 


| .- Question of Quality. 


can decide only on the 


Daimler Motor 


We can prove this, and invite inves- 
tigations and comparisons. 

Motors from 1 to 50 horse power. 

Boats in all sizes and types, froma & 
16-ft. Tender to a 125-ft. Yacht. 


| 

| 

. “ 
For Catalogue address 


DAIMLER MANUFACTURING CO. ' 
941 Steinway Avenue, - ~- = Long Island City, N. Y. 
or 169-171 Broadway, New York City. 
wid 








Wonderful Invention 
| Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the’ 


q 
Syst em Every home should ¢ 
have our New Improved Ther- ¢ 
mal Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- ¢ 
| cently patented). It opensthe ¢ 
‘] several million pores all over ¢ 
‘athe body, and sweats out of ¢ 
the system all impure and ¢ 
isonous matter which causes ¢ 
isease. Gives absolute clean- ¢ 
liness and without medicine, ¢ 
keeps the poof healthy and ¢ 
| vigorous. Will cure a hard ¢ 
m™.|cold and break up all 7 
kj toms of typhold and other fe- ¢ 
feu vers with one bath. Reduces 4 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- 4 
tism and all blood,skin,nerve, ¢ 
a kidney diseases. You will have ¢ 
all the invigorating, cleansing and purifying effects of ¢ 
the most luxurious Turkish, hot-alr or medicated 
bath at a trifling cost. Price $5.00. 

The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recommends 
this Thermal Bath Cabinet highly for nervous diseases. S.R. 
May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years with rheumatism. 
After using our Bath Cabinet a short time he was entirely 
cured. Dr.Wm. F. Holcombe, one of New York’s ablest and 
best known specialists, recommends this Cabinet for 
Bright’s disease and all kidney troubles, and also says it is 
the greatest cure known for pneumonia. 

Ladies should have our Complexion Steamer, used > 
in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face is 4 
iven the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 
armless and sure method of drawing away all im- 
ag gee leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It ¢ 
s the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dls- q 
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figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable for the suc- 
cessful treatment of Catarrh & Asthma. Price $1.50 extra 
Descriptive Book and Testimonials to all § 

whowrite. Special inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 102Summit St.Toledo,0.¢ 
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WYANDOTTE 
WASHING SODA 


YANDOTTE Washing Soda 
is not simply the best 
washing soda—it is the 
best washing compound. 

It is ten timesas effective 
as sal-soda, and better and stronger 
than all other washing sodas. 

It is also safer and surer. 

Soda was meant to be a blessing to 
working womankind. 

It was intended to make the washing 
as easy as it should be. 

It is the best thing known for loosen- 
ing the dirt from the clothes and 
making it easy to wash them. 

‘The reason ordinary sodas don't do 
this to your satisfaction is because they 
are not pure. 

Ordinary soda contains alkali which 
injuresthe clothes and spoilsthe hands, 

Wyandotte Washing Soda is the soda 
which contains no caustic alkali. 

It is absolutely safe and sure. 

It is so safe and so sure that we guar- 
antee it to the Jasi ounce. 

We know it will not injure the finest 
fabric or the softest hands. 

Our name and our reputation are 
right behind Wyandotte Washing Soda 
to say that it is good and safe. 

We guarantee it to be the best wash- 
ing soda you have ever tried. 

It will save you time, labor and ex- 
pense in your laundry, and will finda 
permanent place in your home if you 
once give it a thorough trial. 

This is something that can be said of 
no other washing soda, and especially 
of sal-soda, and other sodas you buy 
in bulk. 

Bulk soda is a risky thing for you to 
use. You know nothing about it, and 
you can find out nothing about it. 
There is no one behind it to say that 
it is good. 

Wyandotte Washing Soda is always 
put up by us with our name upon the 
box, and our guaran- 
tee behind our name. 

It isthe biggest and 
best package of wash- 
ing soda you can buy 
for five cents. 

It is five cents’ worth 
of economy, cleanli- 
ness, and labor-saving. 

; It is the biggest and 
best five cents’ worth of anything you 
can buy. 

The Wyandotte package is bigger 
than any other five cent package of 
soda. 

It is not only bigger—it is also 
stronger. It goes farther, and costs 
less than other washing compounds. 

There is a great deal of drudgery 
about washing clothes which is need- 
less. 

There has always been a want for 
what chemists call a detergent—that is, 
something that will loosen the dirt 
without injuring the fabric. 














Soap does this after a long time and 
after a good deal of hard rubbing. 

Soda and soap together do it better 
than soapcan do it alone—more quick- 
ly, and wken it is the right soda will 
not harm the hands or the fabric. 

Wyandotte Washing Soda is that 
right soda. 

Every ounce of it is good and pure 
and sure. 

It will save you money constantly 
from the moment you begin to use it. 

A package costs five cents. 

It is bigger than any other five cent 
package. 

It is better than any other package 
at any price. 

It is a new soda, and your grocer 
may not have it. 

We want the name of your grocer, so 
that hereafter he will always carry it. 

Send us his name, and, in return for 
it, we will send you a coupon which is 
good fora five cent package of the soda. 

When you have once used it, you will 
always use it. 

This is why we can afford to give it 
to you free. 

If it were not the best washing soda 
that you cau use, we could not afford 
to have you try it for nothing. 

THE J. B. FoRD COMPANY, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Box B, 

















BELL STARCH 


‘LL Starch is madeina new 
way, which makes better 
starch for less money than 
any starch which has been 
sold before. 

Bell Starch saves the time of your 
laundress, which is your time and your 
money, and starches your things stiff- 
er, cleaner, and more quickly than you 
have been used to having them done. 

Bell Starch is made in a common 
sense way, and is to be used in a com- 
mon sense way. 

There is no unnecessary work about 
it—just the simplest, quickest, easiest 
thing to be done. 

It is made with cold water. 

A little boiling hot water is added, 
and then it is ready for use. 

There is no long, tiresome boiling, 
and no keeping the 
starch boiling 
through a long wash 
day. 

A small quantity 
of Bell Starch can 
be prepared instant- 
ly, and is instantly 
ready for use. 

Although so easily 
prepared, Bell Starch does its work 
better than the average starch. 

Bell Starch is extra strong. 

It is stiffer, and makes the article 
starched stiffer than other starches. 

It gives that rich, soft gloss so desir- 
able, without any extra work. 

It does not stick to the iron. 

The time of your laundress is worth 
money to you. 














Three 
Things 
Free 


Send us the name of your 
grocer and we will send 
you, free, three coupons—one 
coupon good for one pack- 
age of Wyandotte Washing 
Soda; one coupon good for 
one package of Bell Starch, 
and one coupon good for 
one package of Wyandotte 
Baking Soda. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
Box B. ; 




















The first cost of your starch is worth 
money to you. 

The value of skirts, waists, dresses, 
and shirts, that are worn-out by too 
much ironing, is worth money to you. 

You will save these things by buying 
and using Bell Starch. 

You only need to buy it and use it for 
one week to be convinced that it isa 
good thing for you. 

The longer you use it the more firmly 
will you be convinced. 

Beil Starch may not be sold by your 
grocer, but it ought to be. If it is not, 
send us his name and address, and we 
will send you a coupon which is good 
for one ‘ive cent package of Bell Starch. 

This coupon is entirely free. 

It means that we think Bell Starch 
is so good that all you need is an 
introduction to it. 

THE J. B. Forp CoMPANY, Box B, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


¥ 


WYANDOTTE 
BAKING SODA 


Wyandotte Baking Soda contains 
more gas than any other soda. It is 
stronger, lighter, and makes better 
baking than any other soda. It is 
absolutely pure. 

A package costs but five cents. 

Your grocer, perhaps, does not keep 
it. Weare very anxious that he should. 

We want his name and address so 
that we can tell him about it. 

If you will send his name and address 
to us, we will send.you by return mail a 
coupon which will entitie you to a free 
package of Wyandotte Baking Soda. 

One package will teach you that you 

can do better baking at a less ex pense 
with Wyandotte Baking Soda than 


with any other soda you ‘have known. 
Box B, 


THE J. B. Forp Company, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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LS Htifford, New York, Chicapstondon Berlin: 


~ FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 


U al f R C ‘ O T in Ask for our Trade-mark of horses. 
IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a satisfactory stiff inter- iowa ail ’ 
lining ; itis PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. Nothing Has Been or Can Be Substi- SRWTCKETRL 

tuted with any degree of satisfaction. It is ‘‘ The Survival of the Fittest.’’ hx - 

ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, Basque Pieces, Collars, ia 5™ ——~ = = 
Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat Vests, Flat Yokes, Habit Basques, 
Jacket-Skirts, Muffs, Revers, Small Capes, Small Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other 
purpose requiring an interlining. 

Not less than a ten inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out a petticoat 


from the feet, and acts asa safety guard in a bicycle skirt. Send for ‘‘ Hair Cloth and Its 
Uses’ Free. The high-class dressmaker and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 










Use Black, Gray, or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/ 3, 1673, 1074. French, 146/73, 200/73, 206/73. French Imperial, 2067 4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - - PAWTUCKET, R, |, CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 








TRY THEM FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
core, gna Sore Throat. 


Boston, Mass. 


Observe Fac-Simile on wrapper of 
Signature of -é Y every box. 
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oe IMPROVED HOME 
Turko- 
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Cabinet 


combines in its construction scientific 
simplicity, with the highest efficiency and 
absolute safety. The user requires no assistant. 
Enables one to enjoy privately at home the 
delights and benefits of 
Turkish, Russian, Dry Steam, 

Oxygen, Medicated and Perfumed Baths. 

It is not intended to compete in price with the 
improperly constructed, complicated contrivances 
that are high priced as a gift. Made on merit by a 
responsible concern. Sold on merit at_as réason- 


ablea price as high class material and workman- 
ship will permit. Send for descriptive circular, 


free, to MAYOR, LANE & CO., 
148 White St., New York City. 


Artistic $ 6 
Made of Ornamental Red Brick. Note the generous 
fire openiug—the projecting upper shelf and ample 
lower shelf supported by Renaissance fluted work 
with centre panel; also the broad hearth. It’sa 
charming design. Our mantels are the newest and 
3 best. Our customers say so. When you build or 


remodel send for our Sketch Book of 59 designs of 
mantels costing from $12 upwards. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
307 Liberty Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
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66 Eagle Brand 99 : BUY a bbe lh | 
Silver Plate. Se 






if ~ Buckle 


IN SILVER PLATED WAREs - 


These goods look like sterling silver, FRENCH 
and will wear almost as long. - ~=6 ROSE C 
If you cannot procure Be 7 GOLD Finish 


ihe enue tase JN W* ROGERS, K 
rand’’ from your S 3 
A beautiful and artistic novelty, size 3x2in. Choice 


J 

2 

J 

-] 

-) 

dealer. write us and APPBARS ON FORKS AND SPOONS. J 
we will see that you 4) Of Amethyst, Emerald, or Turquoise Center. Sent 

-) 





are supplied without delay. The genuine is made only by on receipt of wholesale price, 50cts. in coin or 2-ct. stps. 


BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 


] 40 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., Wallingford,Conn. 9 | 
New York — Chicago — [ontreal. | 
| 


pig tas, 
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EAGLE LIQUEURS 


THE ONLY TRULY AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 
“An after Dinner Liqueur of 


Superior Excellence.” 








To be found at leading Cafes, Clubs, 
and on private sideboards everywhere. 


For Punches, Cocktails, Sherbets. 
A necessary Culinary Assistant. 





Established 1876 





Woodward’s | 


Ensures 
Easy 
Teething. 
Prevents 
Convulsions. 

99 


ater: 


The Old-Established Popular English Remedy 
for all Disorders of Infants and Children. 





Dr. W. H. WRIGHT, Medical Officer of Health, Derby, 
England :—“ For over 20 years I have prescribed your excellent 
*GRIPE WATER.’” 


GORDON STABLES, Esq., M.D., C.M., Twyford, Berks, 
England: — 

**WOODWARD’S ‘GRIPE WATER’ is the only safe Medi- 
cine for infants. It is therefore recommended by the profession. 
If it became the only medicine in our Nurseries, we would have 
more healthy, happy Children, and fewer puny, wretched Men.” 


Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN, Lecturer upon “ The Health and 
Management of Infants and Children” :— 

“T had your ‘GRIPE WATER’ analysed on the occasion of 
The ‘Baby’ Exhibition, as I was requested to mention it in my 
lectures. The result of this analysis was such that I had pleasure 
in recommending it.” 





@@ Ask Medicine Vendors everywhere for it. A 








DIGESTIVE, 
NUTRITIVE, 
SEDATIVE. 
If your dealer can not supply you, write 
to us for 


Tilustrated Booklet and Prices. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 


RHEINSTROM BROS., Distillers. and Exporters, 
923—945 MARTIN ST., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


924—944 E. FRONT ST., 





ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL. 


This Newv 


Elastic Truss 


Has a Pad different from 
all others, is cup shape, with 
g self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
ter, adapts itself to all posi- 
tions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup presses back 
the intestines, justas a person 
does with the finger. With 
light pressure the Hernia is held securely day 
and night, and a radical cure certain. It is easy, 
durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 


MIRRELLA, N. Y. Oct. 12, 98 
Dr. Eggleston & Co., gentlemen. I would like to say a 
few words in regard to your truss it is the only one that 
1 have ever worn with any comfort. It holds the rupture 
in its place day and night and I think it has cured me for 
Ican take it off and do my work all right weeks at a time. 
JAMES W. THOMPSON 
Trinity Med. Coll., Toronto, Canada, Nov. 8, 98 
C. H. Eggleston Truss Co., Toronto, Ont., gentlemen. 
The truss obtained from you six weeks ago, has a 
roduced a closure of the hernial orifice and althoug 
am still wearing the truss (and that is no hardship for 
I hardly know itis on) I feel that I am no longer that 
object of pity “a ruptured man.” 
Yours sincerely H. 8. Johnston. 
WASHBURN, Wis., Nov. 23. 
C. H. Eggleston & Co., gentlemen. I was ruptured in 
1867 and for 13 years could not get a truss that would hold 
my rupture. In 1880 I got one of yours, wore it 26 months 
and today am a sound man. A. M. Worden. 


$1,000 forfeited to you if every testimonial’ used by us 
isnot genuine. Address, 


CG. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 1317 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, 


P-¢ GGLESTON’s 


\ 
Thus. 
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COPYRIGHTED BY THE SEWILLIAN, 


Makes the Bath a Delight 
Keeps the Skin Soft and Smooth 


reproductions of this artistic photo- i 
ae calc to, sup gees ee Sample cake mailed for 2 cents 


receipt of 5c. (Size 10x 12 inches). Full sized cake, - - 15 cents 








Address Dept, M THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury,Conn. 


Manufacturers for over half a century of WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED SHAVING SOAPS 
Oe eee 
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Whuooping - 
Cough, Croup, | 
Asthma, Colds. ; 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you! -; 
Cresolene cures Whooping Cough every time; stops Croup almost ; 
immediately, and if used at once will cure a Cold before any com- f 
plications can arise. I. N. Love, M.D., of St. Louis, says: ‘‘I have 3 
instructed every family under my direction to secure it.” Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, says: ‘‘I reeommend that no family where there are 
young children should be withoutit.” W.R.Chichester, M.D.of New 
York, says: ‘‘As a vehicle for disinfecting purposes Cresofcne is im- 
mediately successful.” Anthony Comstock,says: ‘ Malignant Diph- 
theria in my house; Cresolene used ; cases recovered in two wee 8; 
no others were affected.’ 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 


_Schiefelin & Co., =e York, U. S. Agents. 


Sen Sea ig RR TTS RAMA 


american |LOSt 54 Lbs, of Fat 


People ag ARE YOU T00 STOUT? 


If so, why not reduce your 
are proud to acknowledge as their weight and be comfortable} 
own the superb American product— 


Obesity is a disease and pre- 
disposes to Heart Trouble, 


Champagne 
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Rheumatism, Apoplexy, etc., 
and is not only dangerous but 
extremely annoying to people 
of refined taste. We = i 
care how many reduction rem- 
edies you may have taken 
without success, we have a 
simple treatment that will re- 
duce weight as thousands can 
testify. The following are a 
few of the thousands who have 
been reduced in weight and 
greatly improved in health by 


its use, 
Reduced 
Mr. W. A. Pollock, 
Hartington, Neb. + ° 50 lbs. 
rs. M. 











7 . Cummins, 
Pure, palatable, purchasable. wcttanras Tk, - + 98 
. . Ss 
No fancy price for a foreign ” Mr. E. MEYER, wits View, Mich - 50“ 
i 5 i of Bethany, Ill., says: ‘It reduced my weight 54 iss obles 
label. Will be served if zee pounds, and i in no way injured my health.” Racine, Wis., = - -§4« 


icall for it, at ail first class Ww a . . 
ie elite wiB eellite e are going to give away barrels and 


Gok Uies\ se won ste |, BARRELS OF SAMPLE’ BOXES FREE 


‘3 EXTRA DRY just to prove how effective, pleasant, 
GENO) 








is especially pleasin 

P . on 8 {and safe this remedy is to reduce 
and extra dry. weight. If you want one, send us your 
gee and yee and some y to pay \ f ’ 
us or postage, packing, etc rice oO Se 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., large box, $1.00, postpaid. Each box 
is sent ina plain sealed package with 
SOLE MAKERS, no advertising on it to — be 
it contains. Correspondence strictly 

Rheims, - N.Y. confidential. 


\H. B, KIRKE & CO., NEW YORK. isms CHEMICAL Co., =# Bah ty 
Dept. H. M., St. Louis, Io. 4 









Sold by - 1S. S. PIERCE CO., BOSTON. 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM —— 


at Dansville, New York, 

For thirty-eight years the leading Health Institu- 
tion in America, is under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians, and is distinct- 
ive in its methods and character. 

A delightful home for health and rest seekers in 
which every provision is made for recreation, comfort, 
and good cheer, as well as for skilled medical care 
and treatment. 

A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full informa- 
tion will be sent on application. Address 


Main Building reset Fire-proof. | eR ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., Secretary, P. 0. Box 1866. 
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Twenty-third Annual Statement of 


The PRUDENTTAL 


January Ist, 1899. 

















ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages.............. - Fee 
Real Estate ...... . 3,557,234.29 
Railroad Bonds, ( (Market Vv ‘alue) . 9,054,906.25 
ae al Bonds, (Market Value)... 3,167,718.75 
vernment Bonds, (Market pom 

~ INES) eet arcy yon vaua eu cvavavexs/sioysce/s cas 133 q 
a at | Cash in Banks and Olfice.......-... 1,311,107.03 
STR ENCTH oF Interests and Rents, due and accrued. 308,243.00 
GIBRALTAR Loans on Collateral nent se ecees 30,000.00 
y Loans on Policies . sid Be NCC. 225,570.52 

Deferred Premiums in course of col- 
i naagniaainaene aera 632,097.95 
AOL Ales van sansa $28,887, 196.42 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies ..............-- $22,877,073.00 
Capital and Surplus to Policy-holders. 5,888,894.76 
Alt other [LEECH | IEEE {21,230.66 
is) 2! | core epee eee ere meen, $28,887,196.42 


The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable gains in those De- 
partments of its business which add Strength, Progress, and Prosperity. 


ASSETS e e increased to nearly 29 MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ‘ - . increased to nearly 6 MILLION DOLLARS 
INCOME e increased to over 17 MILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. increased to over 414 MILLION DOLLARS 
POLICIES IN FORCE e increased to nearly 3 MILLIONS 
CLAIMS PAID DURING 1898 on over 43 THOUSAND POLICIES 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS . during 1898 over 5 MILLION DOLLARS 
TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS to date, over 36 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL wrote during 1898 over ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. Full information gladly furnished. 


we The Prudential Insurance Company 


...of America... 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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| PAPER} 


Samples Mailed Free uroe reavest. 


Our papers are 
all high-class and much cheaper than your 
local dealers’ prices. New Floral, Chintz, 
Damask, Denim, Stripe effects, etc., etc., 5c. 
to roc. per roll. Beautiful and high-class 
Tapestries, Louis XIV, Empire, Byzantine, 
Moorish, Rococo, Colonial, Embossed 
Leather, the New Greens and Reds, fine 
Satin effects, etc., etc., at roc., 12%c., 15¢., 
and up to soc. per roll. These superior 
papers can only be bought from us or our 
agents. One price everywhere, and 


We Pay the Freight. 


If you only have one room to decorate, see 
our new patterns before you select the paper. 


An Agent Wanted ™ cvery town to 


sell on comumis- 
sion from our large sample books, showing 
hundreds of beautiful patterns. We furnish 
free, handsome advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers to our agents, 
who write us for samples. The business 
pays from the start, for no local dealer can 
carry one-tenth the variety of designs and 
colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and 
profitable business, requiring no capital or 
experience. Over 9,000 agents are now sell- 
ing our papers every year. 


For samples or particulars about the 
agency, write to nearest address. 


We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the 
five best wall paper designs. Contest closes 
July ist, 1899. Book of instructions on de- 
signing for amateurs, and particulars about 
contents, can be obtained of our agents. 








* WABASH AVE. 
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Che Waldorf Shoe 


2 
of 
A Fashionable Shoe... 


Made with all the style and appearance of a $4.00 shoe. 


A Comfortable Shoe... 


Every operation on our shoes is the same as on hand sewed shoes, 
giving them flexibility, and our lasts are specially designed so we can wWwaLDORF STREET SHOE. 
fit any foot—wide or narrow, large or small. Allstyles. Allkinds leather. 


A Reasonable 
Price... 


Which any one can afford to pay. 

The Waldorf Shoes are put on the wearers’ 
feet at the least cost of any shoes in the world. 
We buy our leather direct from tanners for cash, 
and have the latest improved machinery and 
expert workmen in every department ; and on 
our large business we are content with a very 
small profit. 


Direct from Our Factories ... . one ll 
Sold Only in Our Own Stores aac Patent and Enamel leather. 
No Jobbers’ or Middlemen’s Profits 


Satisfied customers have helped the wonderful growth of 
our business. Hundreds of our customers voluntarily say 
The Waldorf is the best shoe they ever wore to one who 
is not fully satisfied. 







































Delivered anywhere in United States, prepaid, for $2.75. 
Send for Catalogue A to Mail Order Department. 


R. H. LONG, Springfield, Mass. 


FACTORIES AT SPRINGFIELD AND BELCHERTOWN. MASS. 


New pane Stores: Brooklyn Store: 
1327 Broadway (Herald Square) | 387 Fulton St. (opp. City Hall) 
LEE Row (opp. Post Offes) Philadelphia: 
2182 Third Ave. (cor. rrgth St,) 17 South 8th Street 
Springfield, Mass.: | Syracuse: 
29 Main Street 116 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass.: Providence: 
307 Washington Street | 8 Westminster Street THE WALDORF EASY WALKING—Invisible Cork, Waterproof. 


Made in Sealskin, Russia Calf, Enamel, and Calfskin. 
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Fashion Series Playing Cards 


are thin, crisp, flexible and pleasant to handle; absolutely true in size; edges smooth and even; colors bright and permanent. Faces and 
indexes are clear-cut, readable and handsomely printed. Highly enameled, waterproof surface. Packs are gauged to uniform thickness. 
Special designs for all special occasions—Delft backs, Tinted backs, Cupid backs, Japanese backs, Secret Society backs, Floral backs, 
beautiful Landscape backs, Fortune-telling Cards, plain faces, fancy faces, Whist and Standard sizes. Fashion Series No. 1 (Sample pack, 
plain edges, 50c., gold edges, 60c.), Fashion Series No. 2 (Sample pack, 75c.) Sold by dealers, or 

Address Dep’t 14, THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY, Cincinnati, O., U.'S. A. 








WEBER 
PIANOS 


The same /uteliigence and Soldity 
of Construction, Pure A/usical and 
Sympathetic Tone, combined wrth 
Greatest Power, which have charac- 
terized the WEBER since its complete 
triumph over all competition tn 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree 
in the 


WEBER of ToDay. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, 
New-York. 


268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








Sure Preventive of Baldness 


Invented by the _ well-known 
authority on diseases of the scalp, 
Dr. P. J. Eichhoff, Professor of Der- 
matology, Elberfeld, Germany. 

Experience has shown that all 
other specifics recommended for 
these purposes have proved failures. 

Send for circular. 

SOLE U.S. AGENTS, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, . . NEWYORK. 


\ 
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This Pretty 
Dress for 85c. 


Is an example of the economy and satisface 
tion of clothing children at the 
Children’s Store. 


Made of fine nainsook, with 
yoke of narrow tucks and three 
insertions, each insertion fin- 
ished on both sides with a dainty 
ruffie of embroidery; full 
skirt, deep hem, neatly made. 
Sizes, 6 months to 2 years. 

\s By mail, 5 cents extra. 
| We publish a catalogue 
showing what 


New York Boys and Girls 





will wear this year. 
Over 900 Illustrations. 








Mailed sor 1 cents postage, 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Perfect Tune, 






} : Combining 
’ Highest DURABILITY 
{ 
Grade CONSTRUCTION, 
« 


















) Exquisite Tone, 
} Orchestra “peal 
2 - Mechanism, 
¢ Solo instruments 

Instruments. pot ey? 







gy the best in the world 
and are used and endorsed 
by all the great soloists 
and band masters in America. 










For complete Catalogue and detailed descriptions address 
Cc. Cc. CONN, 

Repository and Sale Rooms, 

28 East 14th St., NEW YORK CITY, 






5 Largest Factories in the World, 
ELKHART, IND. 
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The “QUEEN” of Music Boxes. 


Money cannot buy a better Music 
Box than a “‘ REGINA,” 
Boxes of every description, costing from $7 to $300. 

Qustrated Catalogues from any of our Wholesale Selling Agents : 

Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Ill. ; Kipp Bro.’s Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; John C, Haynes 
Co., Boston, Mass. ; C. Bruno & Son, St. Louis and New York City ; 
August Pollman, New York City ; John Church Co. and Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Heeren Bros. & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. ; Murray, Blanchard, Young & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Manufactured by 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N.J. 

New York Salesrooms: Broadway, 22d St. and Fifth Ave, 





















high-class type- 
writer with all the advan- 
tages of a $100 machine and 
many improvements peculiarly 
, itsown. Fully guaranteed and sold 
or e 












leasure in saying that the Wellington Typewriting 
: ives every 
satisfaction, has needed no repairing but has always 
been in excellent condition. It would not seem that it 
will ever wear out.” 
The item of repairs does not exist where \ 
the Wellington is used. This is a fact well 
worth considering when buying a typewriter. 


---10 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE --- 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 42 Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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Suppose you do want the best you can buy and are wil- 
ling to pay a fancy price, you can’t get any better collars 
than those stamped “Corliss, Coon & Co.” and sold at 
2 for 25c. They are the same four-ply linen, as correctly 
made, as good fitting, as perfect style, look as well, wear as 


well and last as long as those you pay double the price for. 
You pay for collar value only when you buy goods stamped [i 
“ Corliss, Coon & Co.” We make collars exclusively, have [i LUZON 2%" 
fea) made them for sixty years—ask your dealer about it. Try [i : 
LAKEWOOD 34 ia| them. Send for catalogue of styles, giving proper dress for SAMAR 2%" 
OPORTO 2H" all occasions—this will interest dealers as well. 4 
_OHSEO. 2/h CORLISS, COON & CO. Dept. A, Troy, N. Y. 














is gained, and all ungraceful, 
flatness of figure removed, 
by the use of 


4 Braided Wire 


 Bustles and Bust Forms 
Light, Gracefuland Stylish. 


BRAIDED WIRE HAIR ROLLS 
give the pretty pompadour 
effects now so much in vogue. 
Sanitary and delightful. 




















Sold in stores, If you don't find 
« them, we will : send — aid on 

receipt of price Write or fre e 

booklet, * F ‘acts and F Resa 


Weston & Wells Mfg. Co., 
1112 Willow St., Philadelphia 
rr 











i eid 
3ROLLS 50c, BuskForins 


























































PIP DAF IWS 

gece coecccccooooocooocooooooooooooooooooooooooooooocoooooels e 
3333 30 Days Free Trial #3 
sees ay ree I Pia sees 
ecco im YOUR OWN HOME. NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE. 

S666 =< Buy direct from factory and save $10.00 to $25.00. Don’t pay @eee 
S668 agents and dealers large proiits. 

SEU e e6ee 
Sese 4 Arlington Sewi ring Machine, high- arm Ey 4 b+ 4 +4 
eee 2 esee 
2OeG These machines es all the latest improvements han = 880g 
sEGEG ing, noiseless; adapted for lightor heavy work, selfthreading @@@@ 
SEES shuttle, self- setting needle, automatic bobbin winder an eeeag 
665 complete set of best attachments free. 10 Years written warranty. @@@@ 
eee We are headquarters and have all makes and kinds in stock from @@@@ 
eee Baby Machines at 95 cents to the best high arm. BOGE 
eeee ~~“. Over 50 different styles including machines as low $8.00 eceee 
ececsce = A first class high-arm machine at $9.25. Large illustrated cata- @@@@ 
ecce © basses } logue and testimonials free. Write today for special freight offer, @@@@ 
ecco = CO > |} Address (inful) GASH BUYERS’ UNION, — esee 
SECe H eee 
eee > STYLE 35 158-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. B-413 Chicaao, ills. @eee 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 00000008 
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The Corliss Collar has always been the standard 
for style, quality, elegance and durability. Costs but 
little—15c., two for 25c. You can pay more, but it 
will be impossible to secure greater satisfaction at ally 
price. For the above reasons careful dealers sell them. 


The styles here illustrated are up-to-date; made in 
various heights; adapted to silk, flannel or wash 
waists; suitable for all seasons. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, send to us price as above, stating 
size desired, and goods will be sent postpaid. Sa 
Artistic style booklet sent free. \EON K. 2% BACK 


“VESTA 24 4 
CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. A, TROY, N. Y. |iaeASaeaiapee 


+ atari tata een9 


COLLARS and 
JINENE CUFFS e i 




















(clita aia italia 





Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth and 
finished alike on both sides. ‘lhe turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten Collars 
ov five pairs of cults, 250. By mail, 30c. Send 
6c. in stamps for sample collar and pair of cutts. Name 


i, 
OT SUPPLY Oh, size and style. 
A COMFORTABLE FIT FOR EVERY NECK. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. A, BOSTON. 


TROY, RUBENS DANTE TASSO —_ om, — 
_ WILBUR SHIRT & COLLAR (0."R?" | PRPS eGR 


























$ 8.00 Electric Bell Outfits for.......... $ 1.00 
21. pt Si ty complete, for........ 5.95 
12.00 Fan Motors, with Batteries, for.. 5.95 

8.00 Electric Hand Lanterns for...... 8.00 
10.00 Electric Carriage Lights for.. 3.95 
8.00 Medical Batteries for............. 3.95 


5.00 Electric Belts, the genuine, for.. 1.00 

~ 8.00 Necktie Lights, with Dry Battery 1.50 

SS 14-Candle Hanging Lamp,with Battery. 10.00 

Telegraph Outfits, complete, for....... 2.25 

TEN Miniature Electric Lamps for.......... .40 

$6 Electric Bicycle Sewing Machine Motors for..........-. §.00 
Lights, $2.75 All Electrical Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Everything Electrical. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES AND SUPPLIES. 
Agents wanted. Send for New Catehagne just out. 











$1.00 Motor. 






manners Table 


Lamp, 


$2.75 complete, 


Tn answering any adoavitiensied: on this pore wt is desirable ation mention Mons NSEY’S ‘5, MAGAZINE. 
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JOHANN OFFS: 


MALT EXTRACT 
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Our booklet with colored illustrations of prominent men mailed upon application. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 156 Franklin Street, New York. 


In answering this advertisement it 7s des:rable that you mention Muxsey's MAGAZINE. 
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_.. Clothing Salesmen Wanted... 


AND EXPENSES MADE BY ALL OUR ACTIVE MEN. WE PAY MANY FAR MORE. 

Ww Se ee oo nen United States. 1f your reference is satisfactory we will start yougt once. No experience neces- 

e want m y y sary. No capital required. We furnish a full line of samples, stationery, etc. A tailor’s-for-the-trade com- 
plete outfit ready for business. No commission plan. You regulate your profits to suit yourself. No nouse to house canvass. 
This is not one of the many catchy advertisements for agents, but one ng — .~ advertisements mg rare —— — 
strictly high-crade em- i i i Ve make to measure over 300, suits annually. e 
pe ens “ BIG WAGES, We are the Largest Tailors in America. occupy entire one of the largest business blocks in Chicas 
go. We refer you to the Corn Exchange National Bank in Chicago, any Express or Railroad Co. in Chieago, any resident of Chicago. Before engaging 
with us, write to any friend in Chicago and ask them tocome and see us, then write you if it is a rare opportunity to secure steady, high- 
class, big-payingemployment. BETTER STiLL—come to Chicazo yourself and seeus before engaging and satisfy yourself regarding 
every word we say. You can get steady work, and big pay. Work in your own county 300 days in the year, and you can’t make less than $5 every 
day above al expenses.) WE WANT TO ENCACE YOU bt take orders for our Made-to-Urder and Measure Custom Tailoring, (Men’s 
Suits, Pants and Overcoats). We put you in the way to take orders from almost every man in your county; a business better than a store with a 


le . v tition. Py . . 
$20.000.60 stock. You will have no competition. We are the Largest Tailors in America 


of Fine Custom-Made Garments. We buy our cloth 
direct from the largest European and American 
Mills. We control the product of several woolen 
mills. We operate the most extensive and 
economic custom tailoring plant in exist- 
ence, thus reducing the price of Suits and Over- 
coats made to order to $5.00 and upward; Pants 
from $1.50 to $5.00. We show a large line of Suits 
at from $5.00 to $8.00. Prices so low that 
nearly every one in your county will be glad 
to have their Suits made to order. 
a large, handsome, 
WE FURNISH You Jeather bound book 
containing large cloth samples of our entire line of 
Suitings, Pantaloonings, ete., a book which costs 
us several dollars; also Fine Colored Fashion 
Plates, Instruction Book, Tape Measure, Business 
Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter, and your 
name and address on rubber stamp with pad com- 
plete. We also furnish you a Salesman’s Net 
Confidential Price List. the prices are left 
blank under each description so you can 
fill in your own selling prices, arranging 
— profit to suit yourself. As soon as you 
ave received your sample book and general 
outfit and have read our book of instructions 
carefully, which teaches you how to take 
orders, and marked in your selling price, 
you are ready for business and can begin 
taking orders from every one. At your low 
prices business men, farmers. and in fact every one 
will order their suits made. You cantake several 
orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each 
order. Everyone will be astonished at your pa — 
ust take 
YOU REQUIRE NO MONEY. ,just take 
ana send them to us and we will make the 
garments within 5 days and send direct to 
your customers by express C. O. D.. subjeet to 
examination and approval, at your selling price, 
and collect your full selling price, and every 
week we will send you a check forall your 
profit. You need colfect no money, deliver no goods, 
simply go on taking orders, adding a liberal 
profit, and we deliver the goods, collect all 
the money and every week promptly send you 
fn one round check your full profit for the week. 
Nearly allour good men get a check from us of at 
least $40.00 every week in the ae ‘ " 
e make uo charg’ 
THE OUTFIT IS FREE. jie mike hochares, 
complete outfit, but as each outfit costs US SEVERAL 
DOLLARS, to proteet ourselves against many who 
would impose on us by sendng for the outfit with no 
intention of working, but merely out of idle curios- 
Ity. Asa GUARANTY OF GOOD FAITH on the part 
of EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fill out 
R10, W1s., June 20th, 1898. the blank lines below, giving the names of two 
GENTLEMEN :—In reply to your letter requesting the use of my photograph parties as reference, and further agreeing to pay, 
for advertising purposes, and asking how I am pleased with the work, would say merely asa temporary deposit, ONE DOLLAR and 
I do not object to your using my photograph, as your prices are very low and express charges for the outfit when received, if 
garments so exact to my measurements that I gladly recommend you. I would found as represented and really a sure way of 
add that I have never made less than $80.00 per month since I received your first making big wages. The $1.00 you agree to pay 






































outfit, and in the best months have made as hizh as $350.00 per month. when outfit is received does not begin to pay the 
Very truly, E. J. DOYLE. cost to us but insures us you mean business. WE 

Should you write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. WILL REFUND YOUR $1.00 as soon as your orders 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle’s. ? have amouuted to $25.00, whieh amount you ean 





take the first day you work, 
Fill out the following lines carefully, sign your name, cut out and send to us, and the outfit will be sent you at once. 


ANIERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICACO, ILL. 


NTLEMEN :—Please send me by express. C. O. })., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Complete Salesman’s Outfit, 
ribed above. l agree to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as represented and I feel Ican make good 
big wages taking orders for you, I agree to pay the express agent, asa guarantee of good faith, and to show I mean business 
(merely as a temporary deposit), One Dollar and express charges, with the understanding the One Dollar is to be refunded to me as 
soon as my sales have amounted to $25.00. If not found as represented and J am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit 
or pay one cent. 








Name of Postoffice, County and State on above line. On above two lines give as reference. names of two men over 
21 years of age who have known you one year or longer. 
VED) ith "2: UR RESES OPN ERPS EPR ICTR IRE RES LOY SIS Pots a RTE 
MATIMICCIOMSINMIO fo. 5 corn nintsoweis secceae oeeaceni nies in above line give name of your nearest express office. 


Address your letters plainly to 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bldg., CHICACO, ILL. 
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There are none so deaf 
as those who won't buy 


Wilsons“z"EarDrums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to their 


perfection and to benefit derived. 
Information and book of letters from many users, free. 


Wilson Ear Drum Co., 152 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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Pale, Thin, Delicat 


t people get vigorous and in- 
weight 


tel t 


, 





crease in 
from the use of 





BAY ac WE Maly 


OOO OF SOTO 


‘A Perfect Food, 
§ Tonic and Restorative. 


“a 


9 It is a powder, made from the most nourish- 
ing clements of mea/, prepared for the nutri- 
May be 


na 


ment and stimulus of weak systems. 
taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’, in 2-02., %, %, and 1-1b. tins, 

Also the following combinations: Somatose-Bis- 
cuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate—each con- 
taining 10 per cenit. Somatose. Very convenient and 
palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by 


FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO., 


2G 2 EO 





40 Stone Street, New York City, 
Selling agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
BT OO OT EO 





Direct from Manufacturer to 
Private Families. 


WICKES’ REFRIGERATORS 


PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 















gd ii i 


THE SAVING OF ICE. 
<= TheWickes’ 
Meat Houses owned by Armour & Co., Nelson 
«& Libby, and other packers. The Merchants D spatch has 
the first time in all sizes to private families. 


System is 
10,000 in use. These people know the value of the WIC Es’ 
SYSTEM 
lined. Send to nearest office for catalogue and price-list. 






used on all reft rigerator cars and 
Morris & Co., Swift & Co., Libpy, “MeNeill 
PATENT RE EFRIGERATING 8 le Onftueen for 
Porcelain 
BRUNSWICK- -BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


SHEDS SEOSCCHSES £ER6OCOCCRORD 


/: 















GENUINE GEORGIA 


Brunswick Stew, 


The most famous Southern dish. 
Made of Selected Chicken, Beef, Corn 
and Tomatoes. A complete Meal in 
itself. A perfect Lunch for Clubs. 
At retail—16 ounce Cans—35 cts. each. 


6 ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents 


THE STOCKDELL 


Welsh Rarebit, 


Made of Pure Cream Cheese. Delight- 
fully seasoned and ready for use. 


At retail—g ounce Cans—25 cts. each. 
6 ounce Sample Can, by mail, 16 cents. 


THE STOCKDELL 


Oyster Cocktail, 


A delicious Relish. Just the thing for 
Raw Oysters. Made of the finest Vine- 
gar, Horseradish and Sauces. Splen- 
did also for Lobsters and Meats. 


At retail—4 oz. Bottles—25 cts. each. 
14 ounce Samyle Bottle, by mail, 16 cents. 
lf your grocer does not keep them, show him this adver- 


tisement, or send his address to 


COLD SPRING PACKING COMPANY, 
** ANNEX A,”’ 


: 
oo, 3 


ATLANTA, CA. 


Columbia Soups 
Delight the Connoisseur. 








They tempt the palate, stimulate the 
appetite and prepare the stomach for the 
heavier foods. Columbia Soups are su- 
perior—made from choicest materials by 
experienced French chefs. NONE BET- 
TER CAN BE MADE. 

12 Varieties—all equally good. 
Sold by Best Dealers. 
MULLEN-BLACKLEDGE CO., ean Ind. 
\SSSSSSSGESGSES 2e0 
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In answering any adverticomoe* 


on this page it is desirable that ve% mention MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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[EDISON SAYS 





“TS Ge of qreal Caluc te 
EReMeical Education 


Our Instruction Papers are 
Our Methods are endorsed by e 


Cost of any Course may be p 





eR Conrides Khe Chelrical? E Emer Sesto» 
<1 and Wantm~ Write for our two FREE books entitled 
“Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 
and ‘The Electrical Marvels of our Times.” 


Those who Adeavre an 


OFFICERS: 


as, O a Josern WeTzuek,- - - - 
Our Instruction Courses are brought to your home by mail. 


prepared by the highest authorities. 
very prominent electrical engineer. 


Over 20 technical and popular electrieal courses, covering every branch of this fascinating science. 


aid in instalments of $2.00 per month, Address 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, Dept. E, 120-122 Liberty Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Concerning the STUDY of ELECTRICITY 
at home by our MAIL system: 


T. C. Martin, - - - Vice Pres. 
H. A. Strauss, Gen. Mgr. and Sec. 







Pres. 

























rf 
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Z Sea leith Milcctel cece Adapted 
2 ries tor eee Guaranteed for 
Oy 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


$22.00 Buys ain, Victor 
9} Church or Parlor ORGAN. “Guaran- . 


" Free, Dept. 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING. ‘co., 4 
295 «297 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ll, 4 




















~ hed its weight in gold to the beginner. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Sain all points relating to ing to Poultry 
and Poultry Management, care 
in health and disease with many valu- 

able tested recipes is our annual 


POULTRY GUIDE FOR’99. 
Tells all about the 40 varieties ef thorough- 
Ry bred poultry gown on Millhook Farm. 

The kind to select for best results, how to mat 
breed, feed and market them, Wort 


” in stamps—merely to pay postage and mailing 
Fowls and Eggs for Sale at Lowest Prices. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 41F reeport, lle, 








Sent for 10c 











8000 BICYCLES 


MARCH WINDS WT es Ga 


Dry the hair and scalp and fill 


Too much washing is bad for both hair and scalp. 


Coke Dandruff 


cleanses the scalp and stimulates the natural secre- 


tions, so the growth of the hair is 
the scalp kept in perfect condition. 


**Coke Dandruff Cure ” is guarante 


or money refunded. One dollz 


at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle St., Chicago. 

















them with dust. 


Cure 





encowaged and 


red to cure 


+ a bottle 99 models. We give one Rider Agent in each town 





STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
\ guaranteed, $9.75 to 
%16, Shopworn & sec- 
ond hand wheeis, good 
¥ as new, #3 tc S10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approval 
& trial without a cent in advance 

_ EARN aBICYCLE 


“by uaa us advertise our superb line of 


SE 


of sample whoel tointroduce them. Write at once for our BEM offer. 


G. P. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 


COMFORT THE SICK. 


In all the world there is nothing that will bring more Cheer, Comfort and 


Encouragement to the sick than 


Baker’s Adjustable Bedside Table. 


The Table is adapted for use over Bed, Lounge, Chair, etc. 

Adjustable for serving meals or for reading, writing, etc. 

The leaf can be extended, raised or lowered, or tilted either 
way to any angle. Neat folding book holders are attached to 
each side of leaf. 

Used and praised by more than 300 hospitals and beneficent insti- 

tutions in the United States. 

IN FOUR STYLES.—Black Enamel, $4.00; White Enamel, 
$4.50; Nickel Plated, $6.50; Antique Copper Plated, (very 
handsome) $7.00. FREIGHT PREPAID east of the Missouri 
River and north of North Carolina. 

Interesting Booklet mailed free. Be sure to send for it. 


J. R. BAKER & SONS CO., 31 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 





(Adjusted 
for Reading.) 





In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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DEAR MapaM: 








The Index to lamps and the chimneys for 
them will save you money and trouble. 


We want you to have it. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa Write MACBETH. 








9OOSO 0999909909009 9900006 090000 
































RT 
PERFECT FITTING! 


GUARANTEED 
WaMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
& Pure Linen 


WHITE LAUNDERED 
SHIRTS 


LONG Bosoms 
SuHorRtT Bosoms 
OvpEN Back 
OpeN Back AND FRONT 
Coat SHIRTS 
l’‘ANCY BosoMsS 























C 
When the Shade Roller refuses 
to work properly. 
fs your faulé Had you paid a few cents 
more when you bought 
pressed siete t, and seen to it that you received a GENUINE 


Price $1.00 each IMPROVED 


“=| HARTSHORN 

Sold by first-class $ 

#7 dealers throughout the | 
me": |3SMADE ROLLE 

cannot buy these shirts 

of your furnisher, 
the manufacturers, 3 with the autograph of Stewart Hartshorn on it, 


there now would have been no trouble and 
Cutter & Crossette 


| 
rs you would be money in pocket. 
|@ The“Improved” Hartshorn roller is the result of 50 an, le 
CHICAGO 2 
Will deliver free of expense to any addressin the United 3 @ 


~ 





OO O09 900 90000000000000000000000 


0900000000000000 0999009000 9000000000000000 


and see that you get, genuine Hartshorn Rollers. $ 
WOOD ROLLERS. TIN RoLLERs. $ 


3000000000000 0000eeeeeeeeeeeeets 
STEEL, LIKE BLOOD, WILLTELL! 
Our blades are razor steel; the 
finest texture known; the highest 
quality made. This is one great dif- 
ference between them and_ other 
A knives. We deal direct with con- 
= sumers and warrant every, blade 
= hand forged, razor steel. ‘This cut is 
Chauncey Depew’s Pet, 
has tlee blades (one is a file.) Han- 
dle is choicest selected pearl; German 
silver back and ends, Price, i in _cha- 
mois case, $1.50, postpaid. Same knife, 2 blade, $1; —— finish, 3 
blade, same quality, $1; smaller, 2 blade, for lady, $1; plainer finish, 
75 cents. Razor steel jack-k nife, 2 
Pam 7 - blade, price 73 cents, but 48 for a while; 
; 5 for f2. This knife and 6oc. shears for $r. 
” Hollow ground Razor, strop and 
brush, $1.33. Illustrated 80-page 
le free, and “ How to Use a 
azor.’” 


Be kindly 3 write us. 


MAHER & CROSH CO., 


75 ASTREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 


experience in the manufacture of shade rollers. It has unbreak- 
able brackets, new end fittings and requires no tacks, Ask for, 

States, Six Shirts on receipt of Six Dollars. 
Send Size Neck-band and Sleeve, Also Style Bosom Desired. 
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STARVING in the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are doing every day. They 
have no appetite or if they do have an appetite and eat what they require 
it does them no good, because the stomach does not digest it and the fer- 
menting mass of food becomes a source of disease, of headaches, sleepless- 
ness, languor and the thousand and one symptoms of disordered digestion. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


promptly relieve and cure all forms of indigestion. They have done it in 
thousands of cases and will do it in yours. The reason is simple. 
THEY DIGEST THE FOOD WHETHER THE STOMACH WORKS OR NOT 
and that’s the WHOLE SECRET. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS 50 CENTS A BOX. 
A little book on Stomach Troubles may be had FREE by addressing 


F. A. STUART Co., MARSHALL, MICH. 








Jn answering this advertisement it ts desirable that you mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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{The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 









Compressing 
Felt Sheets. 
Rinding and 
closing the 
tick by hand. 


hand, and mever mats, loses shape or gets lumpy, Is perfec 


“15. 


The best $50.00 hair mattress made is not its equal 
in cleanliness, durability or comfort, We pay all ex- 
press charges, and sell on the distinct agreement 
that you mayreturn it and get your money back ( with- 
out question or dispute), if not all you have even 
hoped for, at the end of 


30 Nights’ Free Trial. 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one 
now, send for ourcomplete pamphlet, Zhe Test of Time, 
mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars. 

Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, 


of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by 
tly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. 


Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair cam de ; no re-picking or restuffing necessary. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, weight 25 pounds, . $8.35 3525 Lucas Avz., St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 11, 1896. 

3 feet wide, weight 30 pounds, A . é 10.00 Dear Sirs :— Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses have been 

3 feet 6 inches wide, weight 35 pounds, . . 170 in use - - house vr 1877. uring this time, nineteen 
years, they have constantly grown in favor, remaining always 

4 — wide, weight ao pounds, . ’ * 13-35 the same, requiring no remaking. They make the most com- 

4 feet 6 inches wide, weight 45 pounds, ° « 15-00 | fortable, the cleanest, and the most wholesome beds. 


Yours truly, E. H. Grecory. M.D. 





All 6 feet 3 inches long, or any length desired. 
Warning apie! _ pd pcg Welly 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 114 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions.’’ 
Oa a 


A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress for 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 







Canadian Agency : 


: Py, 7 ~ “4 c 
20) Guy St, Montreal, We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
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Holeproof 
Sox 


| Are made of a specially twisted hygienic yarn, on special 
madiinery, to resist hardest wear. They are a boon to 
bachelors, men away from home, married men whose 
wives and daughters are tired of that weekly mending 

| job, and every one that wants that satisfactory kind. 
SOLD UNDER A GUARANTEE NOT TO NEED MEND- 

ING FOR SIX MONTHS if four pairs are worn alternately. 


Ask your dealer for Holeproof Sox. 

If not obtainable don’t accept any others (none are so 
cheap at any price), but send us 50 cents—better, send 
$1.00 bill for two pairs—we will fill your order, prepaid. 
Made in solid colors and all sizes. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 


Convincing Booklet Free. 


KALAMAZOO KNITTING CO., Dept. A. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Iadies who are careful about the 
appearance of their feet need never 
be ashamed of their shoes if they use 








Solo 
Shoe Polish. 


Brightens the shoe, preserves the leather, will | 

not soil the garments and is conceded the best 

for all shoes worn by men, women and children. 
Ask Your Dealer; or Mailed for roc. per Box. 


Address, 


A postal card brings booklet, 
Department X. 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


In answering any adve~tisement on this page it is decivahle that you mention MuUNSEY’s MAGAztxr. 
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XS bs ‘Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 3 /) COLD 
Wz r\ ad © / ‘i ‘ s “4 
~) Attractive Suggestions) 
> ‘ \ in Table Silver. They only give you a hint of \ if Ke iS 


a 3 what is made in the old reliable brand of 


hf a 
Woe 










2 “1847 Rogers 


<5) 
hy 


73 half a century the standard of quality. 
Remember ‘‘] 847'’—the identifying mark 





4 5% _4 Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. For over & \ 
N\ 







of the genuine *‘Rogers.’’ 1, 
The finishing touch of elegance will be givenatable | yy) 
if the silver is of the correct style and character. The / 


‘ \ most critical cannot fail to be pleased with the large and 
\ 






varied line shown in our Catalogue No. 53 F. i 






\ Sent postpaid. 
\ MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 








NN Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Soldbyleading 9 
dealers. (a 

a 






\ MERIDEN, Conn. 
wS New York, Chicago, San Francisco, __4 
. N x 
ss 
Ome 
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THE SCHINTITIC SHOE OF THEAGE. 


(PAT’D) 
SHOE that acts as a veritable air-pump to the foot; 
containing ball-bearing cushions which admit and 
expel air at each movement of the foot. There is 
nothing visible, nor anything that will detract from 
the appearance of the shoe. This is not an experiment, 
not an untried scheme, but a positive, practical venti- 
lated shoe, tried and endorsed by leading physicians. 


One of our many styles 
No. 44. Men’s Tan Kid Lace Shoe. “Coin” 
Toe. A beautiful “every-day shoe” made $ 00 
of fine Tan Vici Kid, with a neat, perfor- 
ated, straight tip, single sole and medium 
MAILED Free heel. Sizes, 6 to 11. Widths, AA to E. 
eueeeiieee §=No. 45. The same as the above, only made of Black Vici Kid. 


‘Sine oe Price, $4.00. If not sold by your dealer order direct from 
7‘ oS apy toes us. G. A. Kantrowitz & Co., 253-261 Market St., Chicago. 
LEADING A. THORITIES 
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SINGER National Costume 


ae) 
RUSSIA 
USSIA, the most extensive empire ever established, 


stretches from a land,in the south where the vine 
and fig flourish, to the barren, frozen plains of the 












Arctic region; it is peopled by more differ- 
ent races than any other nation. 

The original tribes, the true Slavs, are physically 
the nearest to perfection of any people. 

Three widely distinct classes exist: the nobles, the 
burghers or townsfolk, and the peasants. 

Among such a diversity of races and social condi- 
tions the costumes are necessarily very different. The 
photograph shows a traveling salesman, clad in the 
loose, flowing, priestly robe largely worn by men of 
the middle class in Central European Russia, explain- 
ing to a customer the use of a Singer sewing machine. 

The woman wears the indoor costume of the women 
of Novgorod, a long, loose, richly embroidered robe 
over which isa long, open, sleeveless jacket. 
beads and sequins are considered family heirlooms. 

Singer sewing machines are distributed throughout 
the vast Russian Empire, and Singer offices are found 
in every town of any importance. Thus, this product 
of American genius is bringing the women of the whole 
world into one universal kinship and sisterhood, 


Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. 
Old machines taken in Exchange. 


f eh 
The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


Her gold , 








| Colleen, (ee, e 
jftrong, white Teeth ufes 


WiCalders Dentine For 5o 
B Years. ys ftandard Denti-} 
. segfrice Sold at ye} 
4 Aoothecarysinal 
) Towns & Cities 
\ A 42mple on requelt ff 
Albert L Calder® |} 


Providence. R. I. | 











GOODS SENT c. 0. D. 


with Privilege of Examination. 


Ladies Suit Bargain 
; SREGIAL § (975 


PRICE 
Worth $20.00. 

Made of all wool IN- 
VISIBLE PLAID, per- 
fect fitting Waist; Silk 
Taffeta Lining. Skirt 
entirely new style— 
handsomest creation. 


Special Price. $12.75 


Samples Mailed on Request. 





Only one of our beauti- 
ful lines OUR CATA- 
LOGUE contains many 
y new and elegant styles 
of Suits and Wraps, etc., 
etc., at mee pricess A PERFECT GEM 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE ART. Copy 


| Mailed Free out of town. 
Goods Sent C. 0. D. with Privilege of Examination. 


BOSTON STORE, Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILLS. ILLS. 
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e 
California Limite 


expeditious service known in 
transcontinental travel 


2% days between Chicago 
and Los Angeles _ 


4days between Atlantic and Pacific - 





LIN 


Address 
—ZA General Passenger 
ee OFFICE 
= 


The Atchison, Topeka 
_ Ge Santa Fe Ry. (Santa fe Route) 
= CHICAGO 


yn 
- 
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FOR QUALITY, 
FINISH, CUTTING 


Brand... 
an) DURABILITY. 

Catalogue Free. 

NO TIRED AND SORE FINGERS WHEN CLAUSS 


Clauss 


The only shear made by natural gas process. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS ARE USED. 


a Clauss Razor; smooth and easy shaving. 
If not satisfactory, money refunded. 


All 


Gentlemen, use 
razors on trial. 


SAMPLES. 


1 pair 8 in. Regular Household Shears Full Silver Nickel, 

1 pair Comb. Cigar Cutter and Pocket Scissors,  “* 

in. Full Nickel ) Full Silver Nickel in 
Leather Plush 
Lined Case, 


$1.00 
-50 


I pair 7, 
l set F, consist- I pair 4} 4 in. Button Hole > 
ing of 1 pair 5% in. Embroidery 


1 Concave Ivoride Razor, in Leather Plush Lined Case, 


5.00 
3.00 


NATIONAL SHEAR 00. 290 Broadway, New York, 





Perfect Health 
Ripe Old Age 
and Happiness 


No Typhoid, 
Rheumatism 
or Stiff Joints 





What is so important as Health? 
Impossible without pure water. 
It postpones age and its infirmities, 


THE SANITARY STILL 


is simple, economical, and effectively 
produces distilled (the only pure) water 
over an Ordinary stove. Our $10.00 Still 
has twice the capacity of others, and is 
the only Still recognized by the United 
States Government. 

Send for catalogue and 

testimonial booklet. 


THE CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY 
89 North Green Street CHICAGO 











De- Copley Prints 





PHBE. 
Copyright, ar 2x by J. Wells Champney. From a Copley Print. 
Copuright, 1898, by Curtis & Cameron. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS, HIGHEST QUALITY ART REPRODUCTION. 
For fifty cents in stamps we will send our beautiful Spring Catalogue 
and a Genuine Copley Print, mounted, of any one of the fo!- 
lowing subjects: Vedder's A/inerva, fis gure or detail head; Thayer’s 
Caritas; Louise Cox's A ngiola; Sargent’s Hosea, figure or detail head; 
Champney’s Phe pe or Potocka : detail head from Burne- Jones's Hope. 
Catalogue alone for ten cents. 


64 PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gurtis-%. Cameron 





oor 


BUYS THIS 
EXCELLENT 


"MAGEY” 


factory) freight prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to tap returned at our expense if not positively 
the best roll- top desk ever sold at wetaill at so low a price. 

This desk has raised panels, a closed back, one row of 
oak front file boxes, éad/-bearing casters, double deck top¢ 
solid brass trimmings, an abundance of dri 1 wers and pigeon- $ 
holes. _It is made of ‘Choice quarter sawed oak, with a rich 
polish finish—dealers ask $35.00 to $50.00 fora similar desk. 


aa ena) ; 
mail| | 
NE > 


94° 


desk (direct from the 





No. 249. os ; 





to all points east of the Mississippi and 
north of South Carolina (points beyond 
on an equal basis). More than ordinary quality and extremely low 
prices are essential for such terms 


THE FRED MACEY Co., 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
1-3-5 Pearl St.. - - Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Letter Files and Card Indexes: sya "c2i“disccr irom exe 


a and sell direet from the 
factory at oar) prices. Ask for complete catalogues. 


We Prepay Freigh 











\ 
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No Flies 


In a house 
with our 


Wire 
Screens 


BR 100,000 Houses Screened in 
. 45 States. Send for References. 











SPEGIALTY=: SGREENING HOUSES TO ORDER. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. Write for Catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CoO., 


OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. . 
SALESMEN To Give estimates, POrtland, Maine. 





Largest Factories in the World. 


POCSOOOOSOOOSSOOOOOOOOCOOOOSCECOOOE® 


Fa ER eR RE GE TE 


SESS SOSOSOSSSEEOOSOS 








MEN AND WOMEN MAKE $1500 ‘snc 


Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
PROFITS IMMENSE. NEW PROCESS. EASILY LEARNED. 


TiR. REED MADE $88 FIRST 3 DAYS. Mr. Cox writes: Get all I can do. Plate 30 
setsaday. Elegant business. Mr. Woodward earns $170 a month, Agents all making 
money. Socan you. 


Gentlemen or Ladies, you can positively make $5 to $15 a day, 


at home or traveling, taking orders, using and selling Prof. 
Gray’s Latest Improved Platers. Unequaled for plating 
watches, jéwelry, tableware, bicycles, and all metal goods, 
heavy plate. Warranted. No experience rege 4 

LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. 
Be your own boss. We do all kinds of plating ourselves. 
Have had years of experience. Manufacture the only prac- 
tical outfits, including generators or dynamos, and all tools, 
lathes and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for work 
when received. Guaranteed. New modern methods. 

WE TEACH YOU the art, furnish recipes, formulas and 
trade secrets, FREE. Failure impossible. 

THE ROYAL, OUR NEW DIPPING PROCESS. Quick. 
Easy. Latest method. Tableware simply dipped in melted 
metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliaut, beau- 
tiful plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guar- 
anteed 5 to10 years. A boy plates 200 to 300 pieces table= 
ware daily. No polishing, grinding or work necessary. 

DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORIIOUS. Every family, 
hotel and restaurant have goods plated instead of buying new. 
It’s cheaper and better. You will not need to canvass. Our 
agents have all the work they can do. People bring it. You 
can hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as we, and 

—— solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. Replating is 
honest and legitimate. Customers always delighted and recommend you and your work. 

WE E AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRI1. Been in business for years. Know what is required. Customers 
have the benefit of our experience. 

WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and Guarantee Everything. Reader, here is a chance of a life-time to goin busincss 
wd _—— WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money. Sample of tableware plated on our machinc 
ior 2c. stamp. 

pit oe ODAY. Our New Plan, Testimonials and Circulars, FREE. Don’t wait. Send us your address any way. 

Address, 


CRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS, 53 Miami Building, Cincinnati, O. 
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Turkish Baths for 3 Cents 


The perfect Bath Cabinet, rubber coated inside 


and outside. Not a skirt-shaped affair to pull over 
the head, but a room with a door. Hinged so as to 


be 


folded away into a six-inch space. Turkish, 


vapor and medicated baths can be taken in it at 
home exactly the same as in Turkish bath rooms. 
The cost is three cents per bath. 


Turkish baths are necessary to perfect cleanli- 
ness. 
purities out through the pores. 
all colds. 


They ward off sickness by forcing all im- 
They head off 
They do all that hot springs and mud 
baths accomplish in the cure of disease. They 
clear the complexion, give freshness and vigor 
to mind and body, quiet the nervous and rest 
the tired. This cabinet places these benefits 
within the reach of everybody. 


The Racine Bath Cabinet is the latest, and by 


several times over the best one on the market. We 
UN warrant each cabinet, and send it on approval, to 
’ be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. We sell direct to users—no commissions, no 
profit but ours to pay. We make cabinets at from $5.00 to $12.00, express or freight pre- 
_ ‘paid, alcohol stove, vaporizer and face steaming attachment included. 
Send to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., 
Corner Clark & 14th St..RACINE, WIS. 








Drunkenness Cured 


It is now Within the Reach of 
Every Woman to Save 
the Drunkard. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 


The Remedy Can be Given in Tea, Coffee or Food, 
thus Absolutely and Secretly Curing the 
Patient in a Short Time Without 
His Knowledge. 


This cure for Drunkenness has shed a radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. It does its work 
so silently and surely that while the devoted wife, sister 
or daughter looks on, the drunkard is reclaimed even 
against his will and without his knowledge or co-opera- 
tion. The discoverer of this grand remedy, Dr. Haines, 
will senda sample of the remedy free to all who will write 
for it. Enough of the remedy is mailed free to show how 
it is used in tea, coffee or food and that it will cure the 
dreaded habit quietly and permanently. Send your name 
and address to Dr. J. W. Haines, 1034 Glenn Building, 
Cincinnati, O., and he will mail a free sample of the 
remedy to you, securely sealed in a plain wrapper. also 
full directions how to use it, books and testimonials from 
hundreds who have been cured, and everything needed to 
aid you in saving those near and dear to you from a life 
of degradation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 

Send for a free trial today. It will brighten the rest of 
your life. 


OFF. oe 


ohbinsons 


R 








AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT OMAHA EXPOSITION, | 








Aes : CLOSED. 
HOT AIR AND VAPOR BATHS AT HOME. 
Sure Cure for LaGrippe, Colds and Rheumatism. . 
The Robinson Cabinet is the only genuine Folding Cabi- 


net with door. It folds like a screen into six inch space. 
Spurious imitations crush together and ruin the goods. 
The Robinson Cabinet Open at Top to Coo! Off, Others do not. 

N. B.--We have opened an office in evefy prominent 
city where our Cabinet cau be seen and purchased, this 
protects people from being misled by advertisements. 

We guarantee our Cabinet 20 years. Samples of goods, 
circulars and 1000 letters from delighted patrons sent free. 
Every ailment can be cured or greatly benefited by the 
bath. We handle all kinds of hygienic appliances. Price 
of Cabinets range from &3.50 to $12.50. Large commission 
to good agents. We furnish capital. Write to-day. 


ROBINSON THERIIAL BATH CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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THREE FAVORITE and FLOWERS 
MOST POPULAR 
a Over 60 varieties of Eckford’s BEsT European 
SWE ET : PEA 9 and American named sorts. 
Over 100 colors and markings of the largest flowering 
PA N S I E S, and finest varieties that can be secured in Europe. 


New Climbing NASTURTIUMS, ovine 


and variety of coloring not to be found in any of the different classes of Nas- 
turtiums heretofore grown, embracing every known good sort. 


One Paton variety FOF Only SIX CENTS stamp 


And the address of two friends who grow flowers. 
A CENUINE BARCAIN.—Madeto introduce our flower 


seeds to new-customers;. including free copy of the most artis- / Yy 7 
tic catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds, tft ,/ ; 5 A 
} 


mh - 


Lj qeereies ; 
ZY.3.¥. HAINES 
BOSTON BLOCK, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 





ORDER Now. This adv’t will 
not appear again, 


















Grand Summer and Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 


These beautiful, brilliant, hardy bulbs are almost unknown in our 
country, while in Europe they are used extensively in all out-door 
planting, and will doubtiess: be one of the horticultural features at 
the Paris Exhibition in. 1900;and it has been a matter of wonder to 
us why they are not more generally used. We feel certain if once 
tried they will become firm favorites. No trouble to grow, always 
flower freely and are elegant for cutting. Weoffer seven of the most 
distinct and brilliant varieties, ranging in color from clear yellow 
to scarlet. We will furnish 

1 bulb each of the 7 varieties free by mail for 20c. 

3 bulbs “ “ “ “ ee iT) ee “é sé 55e. 

6 6“ se ss 66 “ sé “ sé “cc $t.00. 
W Also free to each buyer or applicant who mentions this paper 
W Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1899, showing the Montbretias in 
yy color on the cover. 


HENRY A. DREER, 7"* sSiifsddipnias 


FLOWER SEEDS ¥ 


Made to secure 500,000 new customers. 


GEM COLLECTION. 
Choice Seeds sure to grow 

6 PKGS. and blossom, postpaid for 10 CTS. 

NOTE THE VARIETIES: 
Poppy, 50 newest colors; Petunia, 25 best varieties; 
Godetia, 20 sorts; Candytuft, 10 shades; Sweet 
Peas, 20 new kinds, and Mignonette, 10 elegant 
varieties. F. R. Best, Cincinnati, Ohio writes: The 


collection of seeds sent me grew and 
blossomed beautifully. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
MENTION THIS PAPER 
and receive my New, In. 


structive Seed and 
Plant Book, 


N 
ie 
gr. 
Nrare 













3 No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send tive stamps for Catalogue. 


2 TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


—_ - BUY DIRECT and pay but one 
rofit. Our assortment is one of the | 
est and most complete in | 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Vines, 
Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarestnew, choicestold. Send | 
. for our catalogue to-day; it tells 
itall;an elegant book, magazine size, profusely 
illustrated, free. 

Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., by mail, postpaid, 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Larger by ex- 
press or freight, 45th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 88 Painesville, 0. 
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VAUCHAN’S NEW = © 


Giant Pansies 


of truly enormous size, 7 kinds, 350 seeds. Magnificent 
in coloring. ‘Thick velvety petals. Both form and 
substance perfect. No loose, irregular flowers in the # 
mixture. Rich red bronze and copper colors. Many == 
delicate rose and pink shadings. Highest awards at}e =a 
Chicago and Omaha. We mail: 
Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Yellow 
Total Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Copper for only 


1 
1 
I Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Deep Blue 
7 Pkts., 1 Pkt. (Eo seeds) Giant White \95e 
350 Seed 1 Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Striped | s 
ceeds | 9 Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Purple | postpaid 
' I Pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Paris 
Also GIANT PANSY MIXTURE, 250 seeds, 35 kinds in 
the pkt., only 20c. postpaid; 3 pkts., 50c. 
Our 1899 Catalogue, a Mirror of American Horticulture, 
FREE with every order. It contains the largest variety, and 


‘‘Best Flower Seeds in America.’ 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
DINNER SET A 
or GOLD WATCH iF REE sy" PR Foor & POWER 
with 30 lbs. S. S. Chop Tea. Lace Curtains, LAT Hi Ee Ss 


J mneng Clocks, : Tea Sets, — Sets 
yen yay wi 5, $7, $10 and 15 or- 

ders Send this saad ase aad = will 9& ll IN. Fe Fi A t W k 

send you a sample of 5. 5. 1oOp or any other 

‘Tea you may select. J/unsey. or ine ccura e or SEND Fo 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., SWING seneca FALLS MF. CO., , B : 
a1 and 33 Vesey Street, (Box 28) New York, 678 Water St, SENECA FALLS N.Y. “CATALO® 













GIANT 
STRIPED 


CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St. 


























N EO ee of the best ever-blooming s< 
“ey ROSES fo 10c vue 


4 Roses—Red, White, Pink and Yellow, all of the newer varieties for 10C ony 
4 Fuchsias—4ll different, double and _ single, beautiful shades for {10C ) Nea, / 
2 fee hee —White, Red, Pink and Yellow, the most fragrant for 1O0c { os 
3 


bag y 9 
\Csy) 
\ & 


ansies—From McGregor’ Ss new mammoth prize. kinds _ for 10c 
Chrysanthemums-—Latest and best, beautiful shades of the four colors for 1{0C 
4 Sorkniume Doobie and single, the best all-round bedders and bloomers for 10c 


The above six collections, making 24 
94 Plants plants, sent postpaid to your address for 50- 
1s@ FREE TO" ALL. “Bend for a McGREGOR BROTHERS, Springfield, Ohio. 





THE ARGOSY.... 


has acquired a reputation for printing fiction in which the action is swift and the interest sustained without any tedious 
dragging points from start to finish. ‘here is no other magazine in the world that gives so much reading in each number 
as THE ARGoSY, and gives it, too, in large, clear type. Here is the summary: 


A COMPLETE NOVEL of 40,000 words. 
FIVE SERIALS in generous instalments, with synopses after the start. 
HALF A DOZEN SHORT STORIES. 


The Complete Novel in the March Arcosy is a tale cf adventure in the Northwest, entitled 


‘¢ THE GOLD HUNTERS OF THE JFIOUNTAIN STAR,”’’ 
and is not only deeply interesting throughout, but contains an incident towards its close of a singularly thrilling and 
dramatic nature. 
THE Arcosy stories are all crisp, snappy, and full of action—not dialect dribble or character studies with fancy finishes. 


Ten cents a copy; yearly subscription, $1. On all news stands, or from the publisher. 


FRANK A. TIUNSEY, = = I11 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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URBANA WINE CO.’S 


GOLD SEAL 


“SPECIAL DRY” “BRUT” 


America’s 
Leading 
Champagne 


Over one-quarter million 
bottles: sold in 1898.... 


A DRY AND PURE WINE. 


Fermented in the bottle, and 
equal in bouquet and flavor to 
the best imported wines at less 
than half their price. 

For sale by all leading gro- 

cers and wine merchants. 

’* If your dealer does not keep 


‘GOLD SEAL ”’ 


write us and we will send you 
f the names of the dealers in 
- your city who carry a complete 
;_ stock. 
Send for booklet illustrating 
‘ the manufacture. and quality of 
the wine. 


URBANA WINE CO., B.) Urbana, NW. Y. 


Sunart Cycle; 
Vici No. 1 


Exact outside measurement of Camera, which 
takes 4x5 pictures, is 5% inches by 6 inches by 2% 


ee Price 
$25.00 


Tan Cover is 
waterproof; no 
fear of rain. 

Extension 

: Cone Bellows; 
Vertical and Lateral Adjustment of Front; 
Removable Ground Glass ; 
Side Curtains for Focusing ; 
Extension Bed for Long Focusing. 
If not satisfactory money refunded. 


Cameras from $5, $8, and upwards 
28 STYLES 
































; 
; 
; 
; 
$ 
; 
; 
: 
; 
; 
; 


Send 2-cent stamp | for Catalogue. 
SUNART PHOTO CO., 
No. 12 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 





sictebusennenrecennvenmntanmnisestmemount 


: 


| 





The Secrets of 
the dark room 


are ever new and imteusely interesting to the 
picture maker, and it is there where the 
Camera’s good’ points are worked out. 


A Camera that 
doubles the joys 


of the dark room and places photography be- 
yond the experimental stage is our, 

Improved ’99 Model Manhattan 
Bo-Peep B Folding Camera 
constructed to do the work of 
a$25camera. It is finished 
in nickel plate, has our new 
model Wizard Shutter and 
our perfected . Extra -Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens. ‘The focus- 
sing door is provided witha 
spring and new. catch. 

PRICE, $14. 


We make every part of | our Cameras and every- 
thing that is the best in the photographic line. 


Cameras from $5 to $100. 


Our New Photo Printing Papers, 
Platinum, Platinoid, Floragraph and Wizard Ferro, 
Give the Best Results. 

Send for Catalogue of Camerasand Photo Printing Papers. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. or w. y. 


Address Factory CRESSKILL, N. J. 





a Trimming Photographs. 


Not Like Any Other Trimmer. 


Constructed on an entirely new principle 
which makes it impossible for the prints to 
buckle, thereby insuring a perfectly clean 
and true edge. Cuts for years without 
sharpening and cannot get out of order. 
For sale by dealers. /i/us. Circular Free. 

Avoid Mistakes. Our 40 page booklet tells you how 
to make and record correct exposures under all condi- 
tions. Send five 2-cent stamps. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
323 Washington St., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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Free Trip to Paris Exposition, 1900 


First Prize for Best 12 Negatives made by the 
















Y CAMERA 


Circulars at Agencies, or sent by mail, giving 
full information. 


Catalogue FREE, :: :: :: 


Successors to 


RAY CAMERA Co., ( resection, Robertson & Co.) 


185 West Main Street, Rochester, N.Y. 











COLONIAL DAVENPORT 
rmx $19, 75 am 


Our own reproduction of the massive and elegant 
Colonial Sofa, embodying both comfort and style. 
Frame is of solid birch, finished mahogany, and 
highly polished. Upholstering first quality, with 
steel tempered springs guaranteed two years. In 
any shade velour or corduroy. Deep, soft seat. 
Size: 6 ft. 3 in. long, 30 inches deep. 

Delivered, freight paid, east of the Mississippi 
River. Return at our expense if not received in 
perfect condition, or not perfectly satisfactory. 


' 
W. B. MOSES & SONS, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1862, 

We have the contracts for furnishing every Post Office, 
Court House, and Custom House in the United States, 
and Weather Bureau Signal Stations in the United 
States, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 








FROM FACTORY DIRECT 


“OUR FAVORITE” 





FREE SAMPLE 


consisting of two bottles containing enough of 


NAMEL 
(WASHABLE) 7 


| to gild a small frame, also a brush to apply it with, to anyone 
| mentioning this paper and enclosing a 2-cent stamp for postage. 


As brilliant and smooth as goldleaf. Ready for use. A child can 
apply it. Shows no brushmarks. Can be washed without tarnishing. 
Gilds everything, such as frames, chairs, bric-a-brac, fancy articles, 
chandeliers, baskets, etc. Also made in 


ALUMINUM SILVER 


When not sold by dealers will send full size box (gold or silver), for 25c.; 
or large size, three times the quantity, 50c., express prepaid. Address 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
17 C Barclay St., New York. 67 C Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES. — We 
court the fullest investigation of our methods, 
treatment, and cures, whether from those af- 


To THE MEDICAL PROFESSION: 

We take this method of informing physicians of all 
schools that we shall be pleased to co-operate with any 
who havea difficult case of either Diabetes or Bright’s 





flicted or from physicians. 
Our medicines are not on 
sale; the treatment is al- 
ways under guidance of 
our physician, who can be 
consulted free of charge. 








formation to 





Address Ji W. CORBIN, 





Is not this statement worth investigating if 
you have a friend suffering from any Kidney 
Disease? Not a patent medicine; neither is 
patient obliged to come to New York for 
treatment. If interested, send for further in- 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN (0., 1300 Broadway, New York City. 


Disease. We only send medi- 
cines after an examination, 
except on a regularly accred- 
ited physician’s certificate. 

In extreme cases Dr. Tomp- 
kins can be called in con- 
sultation where previous en- 
gagements will not conflict. 











General Manager. 


Office, 1300 Broadway, New York City. 


A. W. TOMPKINS, ™.p., 


Consulting Physician. 
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“Happy Thought” Hangers 


are as simple and practical as the hook and eye—are made of nickel-plated spring steel, will not 
break or get out of order—weigh less than 3 ounces, and no grip is so small or full but there is room 
for them. 


No 4 no.| 3 No.8 OPEN ECONO 
Is adjustable to any size The Economist holds 5 
Holds2 pairof trousers, _ Holds 2 skirts each and et “i hangers (LO garments) in 


space used by one closet 
hook. 





prevents bagging and 





keeps them like new, and pad decried Folds up 

wrinkling and preserves does same as No. 4 for @™==2————Sjirea 

the crease. srousers. No. 8-FOLDED telescope. 
Any garment can be instantly taken down or replaced without disturbing the others. 
Thousands sold- weekly and not one displeased patron. 
If your dealer don’t keep them don’t take a substitute. I will send postpaid at following prices: 

any single hanger, 25 cts.; 5 assorted as desired, $1; 1 doz., $2; if asked for, 1 economist .sent ‘free 

with $r order, 2 with dozen order. Jj. F. BROCK, 611 Munsey St., Sparta, Wis. 


PAPO LPO LD 


$ DinECT FROM FACTORY 
5 FREIGHT FREE 














IT’S COLONIAL, 


And You Can Have It for $5.75 





A HIGH-GRADE 
SOLID OAK DESK 





Sent direct from our factory to your door on ap- 


| | | 





proval, by express, prepaid. 

It owes its simplicity and 
charm to old Colonial styles ; 
its extreme comfort to their 
modern application. 


Modest in design, rich in 
finish, befitting the fire-side 
of cottage or mansion. 


It is made of Golden 
Brown Quartered Oak, pe- 
culiarly cut to show flake, 
hand polished, and is not 
‘as good as’’ but the best “It’s CoLoNiAL.” 
of its kind, and only one of the many styles we 
make, 





A MARVEL OF CONVENIENCE AT A MARVELOUS PRICE 








MANUFACTURE Artistic Chairs and 
Tables only, confining our efforts to 
newest ad best designs, giving our 
customers exclusive styles along Colonial lines. 
None of our goods found in Furniture Stores. 


They are sent direct to you on approval, by 
express, to your door, charges prepaid, and if not 
suited they are returned at our expense. 

Send for cuts of our Colonials, free, with price 
list from $5.00 up. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





HOHOHO+Or® 


It’s a $25.00 desk in every particular. 

First-class in ever Pte! Mia raised panels in | 
6eachend. Letter file A to Z, 8 document boxes of har 
wood, 3-ply construction (no pasteboard). 2 pen drawers, 
3 card racks. Heavy double tumbler lock. Oak interior. 
Framed up solid writing bed. Round corner projecting 
base, extending all around. Double depth drawer, par- 
titioned for books in right pedestal. 2 arm rests. Fine 
polish finish. 

Freight paid east of Mississippi River. Sent on ap- 
proval if desired, and returnable at our expense if not 
satisfactory or marred in transit. 


W. B. MOSES & SONS, Washington, D. C. 
-.-E8TABLISHED 1962... 
We have the contracts for furnishing every Post Offices Court House, and 
Custom House in the United States, and Weather Bureau Siznal Stations in the 
United States, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 








with a superior Bausch & 


A ''CYCLONE” OFFER ==} 


$ 4 .83 BUYS A ‘CYCLONE SENIOR” CAMERA and the Complet 
**CYCLONE” Developing and Printing Outfit 

This Camera takes a sharp and clear picture full 
# 4x5 inches, isthe genuine ¢*Cyclone Senior,” fitted 
Lomb Lens, universal in 













focus, automatic shutter for time and snap-shot ex- 
posures, two ape view-finders, two tripod sock- 






ets and one doub: 
Developing and Printing 


Sent €.0.D. : 
with privilege of 
examination 





e plate-holder. The *CYCLONE” 







ination. 


Address. METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. (INC.). Dept. 7, 218 LA SALLE STREET, CHICACO, ILL. 
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fultill representations 
BOOK for $4.83. 


ihe onerave 1899 Model Guaranteed Bicycle for $21-25: 


1899 Model Bieyele at $21.95 is without an equal forthe money. We GUARANTEE the \ L 
OUR_ONOTA inne ith'tre STRONGEST GUARANTEE ter issued. FRAME, 20, £2, 24 or 26 inches, flush joints exclusively; HUBS turned from the 
solid bar steel; mew Flat Pattern Crank; Star i ot any hey rr ae ~— = : agile ot 
double tube TIRES elsewhere sen or our Catalogues of Bicycle Supplies, C: r \ 
as desired. BEFORE BUYING Goods, Graphophones, Books, Fishing Tackle, Guns, Revolvers, Rifles, Mackintoshes, etc., all sent free. 


teed single or double tube or MORGAN & WRIGHT single or 
ameras and Photographic Goods, Musical 
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‘|BRealth, Strength, Grace, Form. 


















ESTABLISHED 
oe} THe Oldest $3 “ HOW TO GET THEM 
House j full quarts. 4 HOW TO KEEP THEM 





AND... $1 1.00 w 


Best 12 quarts. ‘4 
Whiskey in America. © 


The Old Nick Williams Whiskies, W 
made under formulas that our Greate 
grandfather Col. Joseph Williams, 
the Revolutionary Hero,used in this 
establishment 131 years ago, and is 
Double Copper Distilled. In 
plain packages-not a mark to 
tndicate contents. Four full 
quarts of Rye 8 years ald, or 
Corn 10 years old, or Peach 
or Apple Brandy 6 years old 
wins will be expressed to you PREPAID 
for $3.85. One case (:2 quarts) of 


Fs : the above for $11. assorted as you 
wish. Cash with all orders— 
will accept one and two cent stamps 


if more convenient to you. 
We have alittle accumulated sure 
r lus of Rye 12 years old, Corn 
14 years old and Brandy 10 














S 

















If you are interested in 
N S. 


years old, that we can OLF, TE Ss, 
furnish at $5 for four quarts or $14.50 per case EX- CYCLING, ROWING, 
PRESS PREPAID. THLETICS, 


ATH 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

or any sport or exercise, 

indoor or outdoor, Send us j Oo Cts. 

in stamps or silver, to cover cost of mailing,etc. and we will send 

you Anderson’s PHYSICAL EDUCATION (regular price 

(oe). 100,000 copies sold in ae tier you how to be strons. 

nealthy, giaceful, how to get in condition for summer sports. Men 
THE OLD NICK WILLIAMS CO. acquire muscle; ladies, rounded limbs and beauty. We guar- 

Or address Lock Box 11 Williams, N. C. antee results if you follow instructions. —_ 
N, B.—Ordets for Ariz., Cal., Colo., ldaho, Mon., Nev., N. Mex., We Want The Names of every man, woman, and child interested 


in Physical Culture, for our handsome new 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must be accompanied by 30 cents vy catalogue (now in preparation), of Golf, Cyeling, Tennis, Athletie, and 


reputation unparalleled in the nation for Age, 
Purity and Flavor asa constitutional beverage. All 
leading Physicians recommend our goods. We guar 
antee satisfaction and absolutely no headache. 
Reference: Dun & Co. All Banks in North Carolina and 
our thousands of customers. 


EES 


‘RS additional for four quarts and $1.00 additional for a case. Sporting Goods, Cameras, ete. 


‘Ve eeeeeeeeceeeeceeeeeeecece WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 155 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


SVTVVVOOOCE CLOTHING SALESMEN WANTED 
a SHAVING SET FREE $ | ¢150.00 4 monty are et meno ny, aly an 








POPULAR PRICE STRICTLY MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHING. 
Trousers from - - - $1.50 upward. 
Suits and Overcoats from $4.95 upward. 

With such prices BELOW ALL COMPETITION, backed by the great line of quick 
selling goods sampled in our handsomely bound book, the sale of garments will be quick 
and easy. We really start you in business on the independent plan of being your own 
employer. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY ‘iuut‘scmptes, fashion ‘plate, ‘tape, measure, 
business cards, stationery and display circulars ; and the simple rules in our instruction 


book will make a competent Clothing Salesman in 30 minutes, with the aid of our tailor-to- 
the-trade outfit and confidential price list. 


NO CAPITAL RE UIRED You are not obliged to buy the goods. All you 
« need do is to send us the order and we will make the 
garment and send direct to your customer by express C. 0. D., subject to examination, 


and collect your full selling price, and we will remit you a check weekly for your profit. 
We do all the work. 


. 
$5 T0 $10 MADE EVERY DAY by devoting a couple of hours to taking a 
few orders. This is not a commission plan, 
but you regulate your own profits, enabling you to undersell any merchant tailor or ready- 
made clothier. WE WANT MEN IN EVERY COUNTY, therefore send in your applica- 
tion before your competitor does. WE OFFER ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS, partie- 
ulars of which are sent with outfit. NO CHARGE FOR THE OUTFIT, 
but as each outfit costs us a large sum, we are forced to protect our- 
selves against people who want the line simply to purchase their own 
garments, with no intention of taking orders. Therefore, the appli- 
cant must remit $1, as an evidence of good faith, which we will refund 
as soon as his orders amount to $20. 
Here is an Article That Will Make Trade 
For You. Two Suits in One. 

Mounted: Knickerbockers fur sport. Dismounted: Long trousers 

for business. 
(Patented by &. M. Silverman, Jan. 19, 1897.) 

Ours is the only firm that can manufacture and sell the convenient 
TURNIP BICYCLE SUITS AND TROUSERS, 

having Golf Cuffs securely stitehed inside of Trouser legs, suit- 
4 able alike for Bicycling, Base Ball, Golf, Tennis, Horseback 
Riding or any kind of sport. 

TROUSERS” - - - - - - $8.25 

COMPLETE SUIT, (Coat, Pants and Vest), $7.75 

Directions: Turn or fold up bottom of pants leg till lower 
edge of Golf Cuff appears, turn up once more, exposing full cuff 


























and cure for Lame Back, La Grippe, Coughs, 
Colds, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, etc., etc., and 
will send you six of our 25c. Plasters which you are to 
sell and return the money ($1.50) to us and we will 
send you, all charges paid, the elegant Shaving Set 
packed in a case eight inches long, six inches wide and 
five inches high. The combination consists of 1 Royal 
Steel Swedish Razor, single value, $1.50; 1 Genuine 
Horsehide, Double, Reversible, Canvass-back, Nickel- 
hung, Ebonized handle Razor Strop, good value; 1 
Real China Shaving Mug; 1lcake Star Shaving Soap; 
1 Best Bristle, large handle Lather Brush; 1 Cake Per- 
fumed Lump Magnesia; 1 stick rich perfumed Cosmetic, 
making a valuablecombination. Every man should 
have an outfit in the house for emergency’s use. vot sam wor, 





Every woman should see to it that either her PREPARING TOR THE WHEEL to view, then pull pants leg up so cuff rests just below the knee, 
Father, her Husband, her Brother or herSweet- | fasten buckles and you have knee-pants ready for any kind of 
heart has one of these outfits. They make the best @ 4 « Sport. woe cs are ‘chert perpen pple bane sud 
iv. inseam, also whether dark or med) , 
presents me Dili oe to a gentleman. plain or plaid. If wanted C. 0. D. remit $1 for trouscrs, ors for 
Don’t wait but send to-day for Plasters. One agent suit, pay express agent balance and express charges. Special 
sold the six in six minutes. discount to our salesmen. Samples sent on request. 


For selling only six of our Electric Porous Plas- 
ters. We want to prove there is a sure prevention 


THE G. 0. PLASTER CO., Box 1239 Augusta,Me. 


decececcccceccoeeeee]d STEWART & 00, - 52-62 Fifth Ave, Chicago. 
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FOR THOSE WHO MUST HAVE THE BEST. 
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PACKAGES OF 
— SEEDS 


Our own growing. 
(new varieties) 


[ PACKAGES 


One a... pies of Aster, 
Balsam, Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
Pink Salvia, Cosmos, Phlox 
Myosotis, Verbena, Nastur- 
tium, Petunia, Heliotrope, 
Portulaca, Cypress Vine, 
Mignonette, Candytuft, with 
the following Bulbs 


FREE. 

One Dewey Lily (as 
above), @ ee = 
Freesias, I Tube 
1 Gladiolus, 6 Oxnite, 

A . 2 Sampson Lilies. 
All of he Shane sent, postpaid, for 15 cents in coin or 
eight 2-cent stamps. This is the biggest offer of the sea- 
sou. Money refunded if not as represented, 
ORDER EARLY. 


M. 0. JONES SEED char 70 PORTLAND Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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§ An Elegant garden 
q of the best named 
IES LETT 


varieties. 


Put up in ONE-QUARTER POUND packages and 
sent to any address, postpaid, for only 15 cts. in coin or 8 
two-cent stamps; also a fine collection of Flowering Bulbs 
sent with each package, FREE ! 


nae NURSERY, - 


Somerville, Mass. 














| 42 W. 22d St., New York. 


LOST FAT. 


30 to 60 Pounds 
By Dr. Edison’s 


OBESITY PILLS and SALT 


THE VANDERBILT ETHICAL, CLUB, 
5th Ave. and 58th St., N. Y. City, Jan. 25, 1899. 

Gentlemen: I cannot adequately express my 
appreciation of the benefits obtained by-using Dr. 
Edison’s Obesity Pills and Salt. Four bottles of 
each caused a loss of 37 pounds in weight, re- 
stored my strength, cured kidney trouble and now 
my physician, Dr. J. Fay Shrader, says I am in 
perfect health I was prejudiced against using 
your remedies until I saw how my friends, Mrs. 
Selina T. Gerry, Mrs. Anabelle Y. Schieffelin, 
Mrs. Nina V. Oelrich and Mrs. Julia Fay Rine- 
lander, had reduced in weight and regained their 
health. Believe me your friend, 

Mrs. ANNA HEWETT FISH. 

Dr. Edison’s System is based upon,true scientific principles, and 
relief trom the dreadful burden and danger of superabundant fat 
is quickly obtained. 

There is absolutely no danger, no ill effects; no baggy skin or 
tissue. A clear skin and firm and healthy flesh is the result. 

Price of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills, ie so per bottle, or 3 bottles 
for $4. Obesity Salt, $1 a package. At all first-class druggists. 

To those Munsgy readers who desire to test the merits of Dr. 
Edison’s Obesity remedies will be mailed on request a s0-page 
treatise on “ Obesity.” 

Mention department number below when you write. 


LORING & CO., Ltd., Dept. 177, 


58 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















In finishing or refinishing the woodwork of yournomes remember Berry Brothers’ Architectural Finishes produce the finest 
results in the way of a finish attainable on wood. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RESPONSIBLE DEALERS 


IN PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FINISHED SAMPLES OF WOOD. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitepo, VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


New York, 252 Pear! St. 
Chicago. '\5andIt7 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


Cincinnati, 304 Main St. St. 


Philadelphia, 26& 28N. Fourth St. 
Louis, 704 .N, Fourth St. 


Baltimore, 22 E. Lombard St. 
San Francisco, 206 California St 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT. 
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if you live within 400 wie of Chicago, but send this adv. and we'll ple this 

our latest improved High Arm 7-Drawer Sewing Machine by 

ae .O.D. and allow you 4 examine it carefully before you pay one cent. 

you find it just as represented, an unparalleled bargain and the 

handsomest machine you ever saw, then pay the ord our special price, 15,-22 9O and freight charges, take it home and give 

it three months’ free trial. If unsatisfactory in any respect return es" it to us any time during that period 

and we'll instantly refund‘your money. If you live over 400 mil from Chicago send us $1.00 deposit and 
we'll ship on above conditions 


AT $15. 90 OUR 7-DRAWER CLAYTON i is beyond compare, it's built by expert 


sewing machine mechanics, possesses 
the good points and improvements of all high grade machines with no defects, and is adapted ji 
to sew the lightest or heaviest cloths. A binding 20 year guarantee sent with each 
maehine. Made with piano polished solid oak cabinet, beautiful bent cover, rests on 4 
cesters, adjustable ball bearing treadle, artistic iron stand, positive foremotion drop feed, 
highly nickeled draw pul's, the best and moai scientific high arm head made, the 
latest needle bar, adjustable presser foot, self-threading perfect tension shuttle, adjust- 
able bearings, nearly noiseless shuttle carrier, latest improved tension liberator and loosé 
wheel, new patent automatic bobbin winder, patent dress guard, 23 attachments 
free with which you can do any known kind of plain and fancy work. Our free in- 
struction book tells how to do it. 


AN ELEGANT $4.50 SEWING CHAIR FREE with cach machine. There's abso 


lutely no extra charge 

ys for both. The price of the machine is $15.90; the chair is free. Its a work 
~) of art and an ornament to any home. Furniture dealer's bargain price is $4.50 for the same 

chair. Made from choice selected quartered oak to match machine, highly polished, beautifully ornaniented, best 

handmade cane seat, elegantly finished. The chair ia free with every order for our 7-drawer Clayton sewing 

machine at $15.90. Its a wonder offer. Machines from — and up are fully deseribed in our 

big free se machine catalogue. Write for it tod 


D. LOUIS VEHON CO., 155- 157 Ww. Jackson St., CHICACO, ILL. 
8S 3-3: 3::@ 3: 3: @ 0: © 3: © 3: 3:-S 3: 3: e 


[899 GRESCENTS ARE NOT ’98 MODELS. 


When you buy a CRESCENT you get the wheel of all 
wheels—the STANDARD both in PRICE and QUALITY 
—the one bicycle that has always been sold the year 
round for the same standard price—the POPULAR 
WHEEL—the whieel you want. 


Crescent Chain Models, $35. 
Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60. 
Art Catalogue No. 19 sent FREE. Agents everywhere. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


s. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
+.B: eB. BOD S D'S: O'S D'S DODO D:' ODS 


$ $15 PROFIT 
F OR 00 YEARS on every investment of 50c 


Our make of Car- 
ts have been the 
tandard of Quality 
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is a clear way to state what we term Modern Merchandis- 
img, and that is the reason it has met with instant success—has 
struck the popular fancy. Thousands are at work reaping easy 





the world o er. fruits of their labor, and thousands are yet to do so. You should 
Many Carpets that be one of them. 
we sold 25 and 30 DID YOU READ 
years 76° We . ets our page advertisement in this magazine last month? That tells 
today We have the story in full. ‘That is what helped to give this system a start 
testimonials from nothing can ever stop, In one bound we have secured the confi- 
: every corner of the dence of the people, for the plan is sound and based on business 
psncene civilized world. principles, and our name is a_positive guarantee that all repre- 
29c. to $1.00 a yard. We publish an ex- sentat.ons will be fulfilled. What is offered? 
quisite 16-color lith- ANY ARTICLE MADE 
ographed Catalogue of Carpets, Rugs, Por- at One Seventy-fifth of its cost. And how? By pur- 
tieres and Lace Curtains, showing all designs chasing a $2.00 Members hip Certificate of our Company bearing 
in their actual colors, and from these colored Ten twenty cent coupons. ‘These you sell, (thus getting back 
plates you can make as satisfactory a selection your $2.00). When each of these is sent to us with a like amount, 
) as though you were here at the mill. your account is immediately credited with $1.50, or $15.00 when all 
By dealing direct with the manufacturer a subject to call in Merchandise or its cash equiva- 
en us, 


you buy at dealers’ prices. Here are speci- 


inom Baxgainn: MEN AND WOMIEN, BOYS AND GIRLS, 


ORGANIZATIONS, Etc., 


Best Axminster Carpets, 85c may get anything under the sun they want at One Seventy-fifth of * 


its cost or solid cash for nothing but the expenditure of pleasant 


Balto. Brussels Carpets, 52¢ effort. But to quickly “a where 


one or more regular $2.00 Certificates at Fifty cents each, 


EY. Sup. In rain Car ets, 29¢ which enables the purchaser to make $1.50 on the sale of the Ten 
Coupons attached, besides the credits on the returned coupons. 


And further, we sew Carpets free, furnish YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS NOW. 
a a Lining free and prepay freight. You can lose nothing; you can gain everything. If you feel that 
also issue a Furniture Catalogue. fuller information is necessary, send a two cent stamp. Our ad- 
Do you think we would spend nearly a mil- vice is, order a Certificate and get an early start. Full printed 
lion dollars yearly advertising these Cata- matter will be sent with it. 
logues if they were not worth having? <Ad- “ 
dress his way: || THE UNIVERSAL MERCHANDISING ASS’N. 
s a & Ss | REFERENCES: Wm. M. Bauchelle, Mgr. 
New York Ni iti onal Exchange Bank. 
Julius Nines & Son, Ne York Nig! Exchange Bank, NOS. 76078 Park Pl, 
Dun, Brads reet or any Com, Agency. New York. 





Dept.625 BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| REMIT BY CHECK, DRAFT, EXPRESS OR P. 0. ORDER ONLY. 
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SILKS BY MAIL 


...1 he Newest Spring Novelties... 


. response to our February announcement 
of the opening in new Spring silks was a 
tremendous one. The public, from’ Maine to 
California, have grown enthusiastic over our 
magnificent collection of silks for Spring wear, 
comprising every fashionable weave, color, and 
combination, all offered at bedrock prices. It is 
a duty you owe yourself to see our samples and 
“ae note our prices before purchasing your new 
Spring costume, waist, trimming, or lining silks. 
How are we able to offer such bargains, you ask? Because we have an 
intimate business connection with the silk markets of the world, which 
enables us to give you the most fashionable and newest silken fabrics at 
the least possible cost to you. 

This month we offer our Spring importation of all silk black grenadines, 
entirely new ideas in artistic designs. Our first import order of plain poplins 
for entire dresses is nearly exhausted, and we have cabled fora duplicate order. 
Retail price, $1.25 per yard; our wholesale price to everybody, 93 cents. 

Our mammoth stock of plain taffetas is still complete. This weave is 
bound to be in great favor this Spring for waists, linings, petticoats, and 
entire dresses, and a little later the most fashionable colors will be very 
scarce. Retail prices, 75 cents, $1.00, and $1.25 per yard; our wholesale 
price to everybody, 67 cents, 85 cents, and $1.00 per yard. 

Our fancy silk stock is now at its height. We have hundreds and 
hundreds of new designs and color combinations, calculated to charm 
the most fastidious, at prices consistent with every pocketbook. ‘Then 
there are black taffetas, black peau de soies, black satin duchesse, black 
grosgrain, black failles, black armures, black Indias, etc., all offered at the 
lowest wholesale prices. 

We want to become acquainted with your desires; it is for our interest 
as wellas yours that we give you the very finest goods at rock bottom prices. 
And we wish to state right here that any silk purchased from us which is 
not found to be exactly as represented, or which for any other reason 
proves unsatisfactory, will have its cost refunded to the buyer. The 
purchaser may also get his money back if he discovers that our rate 
is not from 25% to 50% less than that charged in the great department stores 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. ‘This is a broad and 
liberal statement, backed up by our capitalization of $500,000. 

One cent is all it costs you to receive a line of our samples. 
On your postal card state color, kind of silk desired, and about what price 
you wish to pay. ‘This will enable us to serve you more satisfactorily by 
giving you a greater assortment in the direction of your taste. Remember 
that many lines are controlled by us for the United States, and cannot be 


secured elsewhere. 


THE MOHICAN COMPANY, New London, Conn. 
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above a photographic : 
reproduction of a box containing one half dozen Shawknit men’s half hose—ready to be shipped to you, 
if — dealer will not supply you, upon receipt of $1.50. This assortment consists of our Dit Navy 
Blue and D2 Cadet Blue; a fine light-weight, striped, dressy stocking. The colors guaranteed 
absolutely fast. These stockings, like all Shawknits, are seamless, perfect fitting, and will wear 
longer than any stocking made. 












. FREE Our new illustrated —— 
Shaw Street, showing colors, weights, an 


The Shaw Stocking C0.» LOWELL, MASS. price, free to you for the asking. 
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FOR MEN. 


Full Dress Bows and Ties in Lawns, Dimi- 
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ties and Piques_ . ‘ = . 25¢ 
|S Black Silk and Satin Bows and Ties . 50c 
Black Silk and Satin Tecks, Four in hands 
and Puffs . . 5 . is . 50c 
Fancy Silk and Satin Ties and Bows 50c 
Fancy Silk and Satin Tecks and Four in 
D IY. 1 es : | hands. «weet ete CE 
ye rie ” ou neec re OOK SO i | Fancy Silk and Satin Puffs and Ascots 75¢ 
s though restrained 1n every action ; 
For here’s a grip that will not slip’ FOR WOMEN. 
Washable Pique Collar. F . 25c 







And gives the best of satisfaction. 
See that 


hump?s§? — 


Our Gloria Buckle Stock . < . . 50c 
Liberty Satin Stock Bows, all shades _. $1.50 
If your dealer does not handle, we will send 
by mail (prepaid) to any address. Enclose 
stamps or postal note, and send size of collar 
worn ; if fancy state colors desired. . ° 


The DeLong “A 
Hook and Eye. UNION SQUARE SOUTH, NEW YORK. 
Read our Ads for the Fads. 


ichards * Delong Bros., Mfrs., 
ee ee GDOOOQOQOOOEO®OQOOOOOOOQOOQOQOOOQOS 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Cut this Ad. out 
and send to us, 
( atate whether Gents’ 
Be — ps ges a 


color wanted, 7 we will ome ou this Our HIGHEST C Crade 199 
Model ACME KINC Bicycle by express ¢. 0. D. 
subject to examination. You can examine it at your 
express office and if found perfectly wiine. 
tory, exactly as represented, EQUAL ANY 
BICYCLE MADE, THE GRANDEST BARGAIN rou 
F EVER SAW and you are sure we are saving 
\\, $25.00, pay the express agent Our Special Offer 
\ $23.75, and 7 charges, less the $1.00 
) sent with order. The express charges will average 
i) $1.00 for each 500 miles. 


OUR $23.75 ACME KING 


j could not be made better, made from best 
material money can buy, MORGAN & WRIGHT’S 
highest grade one-year guaranteed pneu- 
matic tire. Flush Joint throughout. 
FRAME—22 or 24in. with 13 in. finest flush 
tubing, strongest, handsomest and best arch 
crownand frame made, HANDLE BARS—Drop 
or upturned, and best made expander on —_ 
post, 28 in. Mason Wheels, highest grade m 
2-piece flat cranks, best made. BEARINGS, CONES, CUPS and SPROCKETS poumite grade, from tool steel. FULL BALL SeAmINGS 
throughout with ball retainers; any gear wanted. Best known equipment, ACME PADDED SADDLE, finest ball bearing pedals, finest chain, 
heavy eee eee Ley’ a Aa CN aed and repair kit. HICHEST POSSIBLE FINISH: enameled Green, Black or 
aroon; brig: c 

a oes By eee, wheel; ifit isn’t equal to any wheel made, if you don’t save $25.9 _ 
A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE ONE-YEAR ‘GUARANTEE don $8.25, $11.75, $16.95 and $18.75 is our price for lower ¢ 
all new 1899 Models. No old models, no ponds ME. wheels. _ full particulars write for FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE, 





MORCAN 
& WRICHT 


TIRE. 















USE THE {1899 TITTGE 


TH CENTURY 


Ol'tlL BICYCLE HEADLIGHTS AND DRIVING LAMPS | 
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T is a tact that there are over 60,000 

different ways of going from New York 
to California and back, but Tur BurLINGTON 
Route is the natural link between Chicago 
or St. Louis and the Rocky Mountains. 















Every week an organized party 
leaves from Boston via Niagara 
Falls and Chicago, joining at 
Denver a similar party from 
St. Louis. A special conductor 
is in charge. Pullman Tourist 
cars are used. They lack only 
the expensive finish of Palace 
cars, while the cost per berth is 
about one-third. 












° PAC. a QWINNIPEG 
yaar’ 6 NOR. S < Grand Forky Diloth £e 


~~ puncs 
One SPEAR is 













NA Goaymas __ poote eros. ewiease. 








‘Colorado Outings ”’ 
‘“‘ California "’ 
‘“*ywellowstone Park’ 


BS 
Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 


Cc. B. & Q.R. R., CHICAGO 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 
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Paper a Room 


effectively is not so much a matter of 
skill as judgment in selecting the paper. 
Good selecting depends on good things 
to select from. The best selection any 
wall paper dealer in the country can give 
will not compare with the beautiful as- 
sortment of designs found in the new 
sample book of 


KAYSER & ALLMAN’S 
Wall Paper 


It is the choicest of its kind ever issued. 
Every page is a revelation in good 
wall paper effects. The dingiest room 
in the house can be made brightest by 
its help and suggestions. Why not try 
selecting wall paper from the manufac- 
turer’s stock of 3,500,000 
rolls. Prices from: 5c. to 
+ 3-00 a roll. Send 
for our sample book 
now. It costs noth- 
F “ing but the price of 

the postal card.in asking. 
Agents Wanted in 
every part of the country. 
Large discounts to paper 


hangers and local dealers. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 


1214-1216 Market St. 


Phila, Pa. 





$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT. . 
TogularS5-00 WATERPROOF MACKINTOSH for $3.1 


A ar $5. 4 or 5. 
Cut thisad. out and send to 

Send_no Money. state your HEIGHT and WEIGHT! 
y state number of inches around body at Bro 
; taken over vest under coat close up under 
arms and we willsend you this coat by express 
C. 0. D., subjeetto examination; examineand try 
Z iton at yournearest express office and if found 
VA exactly as represented and the most wonderful 
value youever saw or heard of and equal 
to any coat you can buy for 5.00, pay the 
express agent our special. offer price, $2..75, 
and express charges. 

THIS MACKINTOSH is latest 1899 

style, made from heavy waterproof, tan color, 

muine Davis. Covert Cloth; extra long, double 

reasted, Sager velvetcollar, fancy plaid lining, 
waterproof sewed, strapped and cemente 
seams, suitable for either rain or overcoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered by. us 
or any other house. For Free Cloth Samples of 
Men’s Mackintoshes up to $5.00, and Made-to- 
Measure Suits and OvercoatS at rom $5.00 te 
610.00, writefor Free Book No. 80 €. *Address, .. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill, 



















‘TUR 1899 MACKINTOSH, 


| Chemists and Perfumers. 


$$$ 


BUTTERFLY BLOOM 


For Ladies of Taste and Refinement. 


A liquid preparation 
that can be applied at 
any time or place and 
much superior to face 
powders or the usual 
cosmetics. Warranted 
perfectly harmless 
and a positive remedy 
for complexion faults; 
sallowness, freckles, 
pimples, blackheads, 
wrinkles. Prevents 
and cures wind-chap, 
sunburmaud tan. 


Sold by dealers or sent free 
on receipt of $1.00. 
(8-0z.bottle. ) 


JOSEPH FINBERG 
& CO., 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
Dept. 1, Attleboro, Mass. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAI 


remove hair from the face or body without the slightest 
injury tothe skin. Not to be confounded with the poison- 
ousand.worthless:preparations commonly sold. Perfectly 
safe, agreeable and reliable. We refer to the First Na- 








removed by Finberg’s 
Magic Depilatory. War- 
ranted to permanently 





| tional Bank, the postmaster, or to any reputable. business 


firm in this place. 
ceipt of $2.00. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO., 


Dept. 1, Attleboro, Mass. 


Sold by dealers or sent by mail on re- 












A FREE PATTERN 


(your own selection) to every sub- 
scriber. Only 50 cents a year. 


MS CALLS 
MAGAZINE 













A gem beautiful colored plates ; latest 
fashions ; dressmaking economies ; fancy 
work ; household hints; fiction, etc. Sub- 
scribe to-day, or, send sc. for latest copy. 
Lady agents wanted. Send for terms. 


Stylish, Reliable, ay 6 Up-to- 
date, Economical and Absolutely 
Perfect-Fitting Paper Patterns, 









SEND NO MONKY, cut this ad out and send to us, 
state your height and weight, bust measure, length of 
garment ‘rom collar down back to waist line, and 
waist line to bottom of skirt; state color- wanted 
and we will send you this Mackintosh 
by express C. O. D., subject to examina- 
tion; examine and try it on at your 
nearest express Office and if found -ex- 
actly as represented and by far the greate 
est value you ever saw or heard of, pay your 
express agent our $2.95 and express 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, 2 charges. 
is made of BLACK or 
THIS MACKINTOSH SATE esuatne leninnieg 
double texture WATERPROOF SERGE GLorl . 
with fancy plaid lining,velvet collar, double 
detachable cape, extra full sweep cape and 
skirt, guaranteed lateststyle and finest 
tailor-made. 
FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 
thing in Ladies’ Mackintoshes, write for Free 
Sample Book No. 85€, Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, (NC), Chicago 

















£CALL 








A LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 





_(NoeSeam-Allowance Patterns.) 


Only 1o and 15 cts. each—none higher. 
Ask for them. Sold in nearly every city 
and town, or by mail from 


THE McCALL CO., 
138-146 West 14th St., New York. 
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cut this Ad. outand 

SEND NO MONEY 2g eid ied 
aS PIGH-GRADE BURDICK sEying ACH vee 
y ight 0. D., subject - 
to examination. You can examineit at your nearest freight depot and if found roe ; y 
2% 


9 one as represented, equal to machiues others sell as high as $50,00, an 
REATEST BARGAIN YOU EVER HEARD OF, pay your freight agent Our Specia; 





ffer $1 5.50 andfreightcharges. The machine weichs 120 pounds and ne 
ri - 


Ce Sees freight will average 75 cents for each 500 miles. CIVE 1 
THREE MONTHS 
any da; are not sati: . We sell different makes and grades of Sewing Ma- 
chines at 'y_ described in Our 
$15.50 forthis SEVEN-DRAWER BUR- 
— house. 


TRIAL Lin your own home, and we will return your 815.50 
isi 


good point 
the defects 


'Y- 


compare it with those 
to $5 -00, 
) ur 
y Time Within 
u say you are not satisfied. DONT DELAY. 
FOR FREE CATALOCUE. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. ~ 














NOVELTY 
KNIVES 


are perfect. Best of materials and 
workmanship make them so. Your name and address under the handle, which is perfectly trans- 
parent and indestructible, insures its return if lost. Under the other side can be placed society 
emblems, celebrities, photos of yourself or friends (if large An Excellent 
photo is sent to us), etc. A written warranty given with every Novelty for 


§ Sa - Y Wigh Grad 
knife sold. A few of the popular celebrities we have: ' can oo Advertising. 


ceKINLEY AMPSON DEWEY—LEE 





Senator Style (same size as cut) No, 118, 2 blades, $1.20; No. 120, 3 blades, $1.60; No. 122, 4 blades, $1.85. 


















urs icudee, Sosteeares onaRnosy 
ERRITT HAFTER HOBSON ° : 
Send stamp for circular. Agents wanted. LenS _ _FROM PARENTS. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY com PANY Dainty Style (same size as cut), No 68, 2 blades, 8c, 5 
4 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio. No. 130, 3 blades, $1.25; No. 132, 4 blades, $1.50. 








SCIENTIFIC EVOLUTIO! 


A NEW REVELATION. 


The Triumph of Modern Thought. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Making Possible a higher, healthier and happier life through Mental Culture, Will Power, 
Character Building, Art of Pleasing, etc. Philosophy of Success as demonstrated daily. 

Imagination cannot picture the glorious realities within your easy reach. 

We aid all nations and religions to see the true light, antagonizing no one, recog- 
nizing one common brotherhood, having similar hopes, interests and aspirations. 
Those under our guidance feel better, do better, look better and live better. 

Exchange darkness for light, sorrow for joy, weakness for health and failure for 
success. Thousands of highest endorsements similar to the following to be found 
in our book of sworn testimonials. 






: RA =F 

_ FROM CLERGY ME * A new peace and rest has come into my life bringing a world of light and joy.” “Oh what a pleasure to live 
this life, so grand, so noble and inspiring.” “Pleasing others and bringing sunshine wherever | go is most pleasant and gratifying to me.” 
“This study has affected me wonderfully, causing many complimentary remarks.” “Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows 
brighter and sweeter every day.” “Results are more than satisfactory and decisive victories have come to pass.” “Others are swayed and 
sit spell-bound by this resistless foree.” 

‘ROM PHYSICIANS. “You have taught me to find beauty in everything.” “It has done more to conduce to my happiness than any 
one thing.” ‘I am better, happier, healthier and stronger, mentally and physically.” “I wish to thank you for that which money can 
never repay, may God bless you.” “Oh how beautiful. How grand: You can’t imagine the real pleasure it gives me to read your words.” 

FROM THE PUBLIC. “The instructions are grand.” “I would not have missed this for ten times the cost,” ‘Il have gained perfect 
mental and physical health.” “1now look back on my former life with horror.” ‘Accept my thanks for the great good you have done me.” 
‘Allow me to express my heartfelt gratitude that I was ever induced to take up this study.” “The instructions are indeed sublime and do 
me untold good, leading to broader fields of thought and usefulness and not for the wealth of the world would I turn back into the old paths.” 

BE A SUCCESS,—make sunshine, love and happiness wherever you go. Seek the knowledge which we have to impart showing just 
how you can accomplish your ambitions 
_ _Our business is carried on wholly by correspondence and those in the remotest part of the world have the same success as those residing 
in Chicago. OUR TERMS ARE S80 LOW as to be entirely inadequate with value imparted, and satisfaction guaranteed or no remunera: 
tion will he accepted. Key to Power 30 cents, or 12 cents and addresses of three Lawyers, Ministers or Physicians. Full particular: 
upon request to Prof. L. H. ANDERSON, M. M. 39 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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wing ChairS3.50; 


Completely supports‘ head,. back limbs: and: feet—' and 
onal moved to shady spot. Requires only one third the space: 
of a k—adjusts automatically to any position by 
simple-movement of the body without leaving the chair. .The 
swing tion: perfect balancein. an: ition— 
best f k, strong. fancy 


compactly. 
poney refunded. 


RD: & MARCUSSON CO., Maaufacturers., 
anal Street, CHICAGO. 


ECZETI1 





COE’S 


the most perfect skin remedy ever known to science. 
Physicians use it with great success, and call it a medical 
wonder, ; 

Fora rough, red, oily or pimply skin, for chapping or 
chafing, for dandruff or scalp humors with less of hair, 
for ring-worm, for hives and a multitude of other skin 
diseases, this remedy has never had an equal. 

At Drug Stores or by Mail, $1.00. Trial 
treatment mailed FREE, by us only... 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 778 Suverion street, 
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C ver $1,000,000 in Residences 


were built after my designs during the year 1898. 
one é My work is in evidence from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
money in your home-building. 


cific and even in foreign countries. Ican save you 
Send for one of my books. 

The $1,500, $1,700 and $2,000 models published in the Ladies’ Home 

Journal are also examples of.my work. My books contain hosts of 

others with new, original features, unique interiors, ingle-nooks, ete. 
















50 Ideal Summer Cottages, Bungalows, ete........ sees gt 2 80.50 
25 Studies of Brick and Combination Houses........ g 5 50 
15 Practical Stables of Moderate Cost...... ...... 00. = 8 -50 
50 Studies of Cottages Costing to buiid less than $1,500.72 _.50 
100 Studies of Homes costing mostly from $1500 to 340006 7= 1.00 
10 Model Schoel Houses [1 to 4 rooms] nieces : 1.00 
20 Modern Churches of Moderate Cost. mre 2.00 









“6 on ge 9 ; illustrated; enabling you 
The Building of It to supervise the erection of your own 
home; to recognize and remedy faulty work. Language simple, 
RCCUNIDUNSINN GOTIIRE CAIN ig 5 nis aics0:sainin igs are'sis. ojniassinds eo miclos’e-eiciar . 
sticnegs 99 by F. H. NUTTER, Engineer Min- 
“Quarter-Acre Possibilities” ji, )o1is Park Board, and W. J. 
KEITH, Consulting Architeet. 25 plates, showing how to embel- 
lish small suburban lots in an economical, artistic and effective 
nhianner, with full descriptions and sugyestions..............5 i tg 
‘ sabe . 99 A magazine illustrating monthly ten 
‘Keith s Home- Builder of the latest and best examples of 
Voderate Cost Homes, with exterior views, floor plans, deseriptions 
and practical hints on construction, ventilation, decoration, ete., also 
Churches, Schools, ete. Costs guaranteed by bona fide bids. Invaluable 
to those who contemplate building. All news stands 10¢; year.#1.00 
My personal attention reserved for special studies of bright,original, 
altractive homes,incorporating your own original ideas as the keynote 
otthedesign. First and second ‘~: plans,& water-color sketch of extennor. #5.00 
~ * Jon’t spend your money to carry out an 
Select Your Architect inferior design when, rs a wise selection 
t your architect. you can get, at the same cost, the artistic touch 


128-page b« 





that will double the value of your property. 


W. J. KEITH, Architect, 131 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Mino | 801 American Trust Building - = - 


“A Home After Your Own Heart” 








Our new books, ‘*‘MODERN HOMES,”’’ show 
80 different plans for all kinds of houses. Each 
has distinctive features, and gives perfect floor 
plans, views of exteriors, ideas for exquisite in- 
door effects and exact guaranteed cost. If you 
prefer, we will prepare special plans, from your 
own ideas, for any building you desire. We 
erected 261 buildings in 1898, and have pleased 
hosts of home builders, 

Send today for our books, ‘* MODERN 
HOMES ”’; one book $1.00; both for $1.50. This 
is a special price for short time only. 


CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL CO. 


CLEVELAND 0. 
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If we have qo agency [fiepmidia Na aN fe MX Eeaaa\ Remit ?5° give us your 
OMI AMILIB) " FAS may height wast measure 
where you live, our  . Vee and size of haf worn. 
Mail Order Department Ne mes fF FD State colorgwhether 
emtables you fo get one a f A” Stiff or Soft hat is wanted 


WEARE oes FROM THE 
JonG DISTANCE Wh go. (Samael 
HATTERS. Ast Br Pa 10 YOUR HEAD. 














USE THE 1899 MODELS os 
O!tlL BICYCLE HEADLIGHTS AND DRIVING-LAMPS 





Cut this ad out and send to us and if you live east of the Rocky Mountains 
SEND ONE DOLLAR we will sendthis HICH CRADE TOP BUCCY to you by freight 
ee Ne ©.()1). )ject to examination, you can examine it at your freight depot 


and if you find it equal to any $100.00 top buggy you ever saw, perfectly satisfactory and the GRANDEST BARGAIN YOU HAVE EVER SEEN OR 
heard of, pay the railroad agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, $55.00 and freight charges, less the $1.00 sent with order. 
































maine in Chicago, on honor, from the best material 

$16.50 - a BUILT IN OUR OWN FACTORY money can buy. While in our Free Buggy Catalogue 
. = a } Pe: we show top buggies, made by other makers at 

TO.. $21.50, $28.75 ani $34.75, the exact same buggies that are being sold by ma- 
$90.00 ) chinery deaters at $45.00 to $75.00 and are being widely advertised by many at 835.00 to 860.00. 
| OUR ACME QUEEN at $55.00 | Is the most wonderful valueever offered. The 

BUGGIES OUR ACME QUEEN at $55 00 lowest price ever quoted on the best buggy that can 
+ AND. : be built. We maintain our own five story 
SURREYS buggy factory for the sole purpose of building and selling a better buggy than we ean buy 





elsewhere, and tosave our rT 3 s’ profit, The material and labor in our A 
UEEN costsmore than double that in the ordinary 

factory buggy. Weuse a $2.50 cushion cloth,some | Every buggy 

use en pape we use a 81.50 head lining, tig ei = we make is...... 

40cent; we use a 23-centleather, some use 9 cent; 

we use 83.50 colors and varnishes, some use 75 cent CUARANTEED 

and €1.00. We pay almost double the price most TWO YEARS... 

makers pay for Wheels, Axles, Springs, Dashes anc | and they will 

Sockets because we want the best. Our wheels, gears | OUtWEAT......0008 . 

and bodies are water rubbed and the material and labor 














in painting our Acme Queen would paint 3 cheap buggies. a 
$55.00 BARELY COVERS COST of material Factory 
leaving us the smallest profit imaginable, but we Rigs. 
= are building 70 buggies a day and to advertise our buggy factory we are 
willing to ses tnem on $1.00 profiteach. We know $70.00 daily profit on 70 buggies will satisfy us, advertise us every where and build up 


the LARGEST bug: we build in narrow or wide track, cloth or leather trimmed, end springs, buffed leather 
ane the world. THE ACME QUEEN quarter top, soiid panel back, springs in back, leather covered bows and nuts, rubber steps, 
velvet carpet, body 24x54 inches, No. 1 Sarven’s patent screwed rim wheels, painted in 16 coats, body black, gear dark green with very delicate 
modest striping, complete with shafts, side and back curtains, boot, storm apron and anti-rattlers and shafts. Pole, neckyoke and Whiffie- 
trees in place of shafts, $1.75 extra. Buggy weighs 400 Ibs. andthe freight will average for 200 miles, $2.00; 300 miles, *°-75; 400 miles, $3.25; 500 
miles, $8.60; and 1000 miles, $6.00. , : 5 i 
AR with your order, we guarantee the buggy to reach you safely, and if satisfactory, pay the railroac 
SEND ONE DOLLAR agent balance, $54.00 and freight charges, otherwise pay nothing and the agent will return 
buggy at our expense and we will return your 81.00. DON'T BUY A CHEAP FACTORY BUGGY now sold almost exclusively by all machinery 
dealers and catalogue houses. Buy the best buggy money can build direct from the maker at the lowest price ever known, ORDER TO-DAY. DO! 
DELAY. Write for our Free Buggy, Carriage and Harness Catalogue. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (lnt.) CHICAGO. ILL. 
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LADIES SUPPLY C0.’S_ 


Mackintosh 
Dress Skirt | 


In rich dark blue, black or PA serge, 
cloth lining. Regular lengt 
to42inches. Special sizes ad 


mae ALY 


From Maker to Wearer 
direct. and always made 
to order. 

These separated garments 
avoid overheating, commonly { byl 
resultof a one-piece waterproor oat. 
The trade-mark “LADIES UPPLY “C0. 
on hanger, to guarantee the genuine- 
ness of each garment. 

Illu a Circular Free. 


a a} = SILKsiins or At... 
& LINED’? 


. Also Imported Cloths. 


Child’scircular 
made of same ma- 

+ terial as Dress Skirt, 
~ 36 inches and under 


92.50 


: ~~ Larger sizes extra. b ‘ . 
LADIES SUPPLY CO. ‘si 
109-111 Wabash Avenue, B-10, 
Late 3118 Forest Avenue 
Agents Wanted Everywhere £204 azes can 
unique garments are in demand and give entire a al 
WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOGUE. IT’S FREE. 






Express 
Prepaid. 






Chicago, Ills, 
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CORTICELLI HOME NEEDLEWORK 


FOR 1899... 


An illustrated book with superb Colored Flower Plates, published four 
times a year, giving complete instructions for all kinds of Embroidery, 
Crochet, Knitting, Drawn Work, and Lace Making. Never before has 
there been a magazine giving so much for so little money. All NOTED 
interested in fancy work and the decoration of the home should subscribe. 

The January number in itself is a complete guide to the Art of Embroid- 
ery. ‘With its help even a beginner can become an expert and do handsome 
work. It contains 25 new Colored Plates, showing lifelike reproductions of 
exquisite embroideries of nearly all the popular flowers. Also tells all about 
the necessary materials, how to prepare for work, gives position of hands 
in working, tells how each stitch should be taken, size of needles, etc., 
upplemented by the most elaborate and the clearest explanation of all the 
different embroidery stitches, with a special chapter on fancy stitches; 
desis gns given for roses, tulips, pansies, pinks, poppies, morning glories, 
ferns, strawberries, cherries, orchids, and other choice subjects; new pat- 
terns for Cross Stitch Sofa Pillows, and all about the latest thing in fancy 
vork called ‘* Decore Crochet.” 

Send us 25 cents, stamps or silver, and we will send you the 

January number by return mail, and enter your name for the next three 
ooks that will come out in April, July, and October. 

The January number is worth twice what it costs) your money back if 
you don’t like it. Thousands of women have subscribed, and al) agree 
that the magazine is the best thing of the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 27 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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A Wena 


Who values a good form as well as good 
health and comfort, will not be content 
with whatever corset an indifferent sales- 
wonian may hand out to her. 


A Wise Woman 


Will insist upon having that corset she 
knows is best adapted to her individual 
requirements, without regard to what 
some other woman may be wearing. 


A Stout Woman 


Will wear THE DOWAGER CORSET, 
and secure comfort, health, and a stylish 
appearance no other corset will afford. 





THE DOWwAGER | 
CORSET 


is designed especially 


FOR STOUT FICURES. 


Extra long, long and 
White, drab, and 


Made in three lengths: 
medium. Sizes 22 to 43 inch. 
black. 

Style 550, heavy coutille, sateen strips; 
to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 

Style 550, summer netting (white only); sizes 22 
tO 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 

Style 614, fine sateen, Italian finish ; 
30, $3.50; 31 to 36, $3.75; 37 to 43, $4.00. 


ROYAL WORCESTER 
and THE DOWAGER CORSETS 


Are sold by dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer 
FIRST. If he can’t supply you, a money-order 
sent us, with size, length and color plainly spec- 
ified, will bring corset to you free of expense. 


sizes 22 


sizes 22 to 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY | 


Worcester, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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or paint that rubs off is made of wrong materials at the start. 
Pure White Lead always chalks or rains off, while a proper pro- 
portion of ziric makes a tougher and more durable Paint. 
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Not Ready Mixed : = 


is not achemical or patent paint, nee 5 
but a combination of tried pig- “is 


ments such as every intelligent 
painter uses. The only secret is the proportions which are chosen for wear in all weathers. They 
are ground in oil by powerful machinery, which produces a smoother and better-wearing paint than 


hanc-mixed Pigments. Buy Pure Linseed Oil and Add it Yourself, 


= to gallon, and the best paint that can be made costs you only #1.20 per gallon, saving 
5 per cent of your paint bill. 
We guarantee Hammar Paint not to Crack, Peel, Blister, or Chip off for five years, or entire paint cost will be refunded in cash. 
It will be money in your pocket to read our “‘Truth About House Paint” and 1000 testimonials from practical painters 


sent FREE. F. HAMMAR PAINT COMPANY, 1212 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






ESTABLISHED 


}UR INCUBATORS THE. 


They have all the latest x= lod 

— and are sold at very low prices and 
TYcienwen GUARANTEED to please every 
eae tee customer. Send 6c. for our 148 page 
4 catalogue wih 4 contains full des- 

pe tions of our extensive linc 












tells how to raise poultr} ; ‘ 
eG: successfully. Send for it at once. poy Bey A gad BY A New 
Be DES MOINES INC’B CO. Illustrated 
Gaz ¥ Rox 529 Des Moines, Iowa. explanation free Two Months Medicine 


BI. FREE 


Boston, Mass. 


OM, BUSINESS! ~ <0 | 


Don’t be satisfied with poor results, Eccles Med.Co a 
You can hatch thousands of chick- 
ens with the 3 TremontSt* 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR =f ones 


hout a possibility of failure. T 
is isbest attested by its 200 first na 
miums in all kinds of competitions 
Fs all kinds of machines. Getour 
168-page catalogue with supplement. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR “ HOMER CITY, PA. 


BOO 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 









= Wms (OE 7 
ae Ra AILURE is constructed on new principles. 
[== - Drawers instead of trays. A place 
¥ often depends upon the start. If you start _ everything and everything in its 
right you have a better chance of success. pom. ace ny avd aoousnible 28 
3 To start right in the poultry business then } ea elena epg Lote, 


: buy Reliable Incubators and 
mensdnen. They work automaticaliy_and§ 
cannot fail of good results. Our POULTRY 
BOOK, 228-pages big, tells all about them and a_S 
thousand other —. ren should know about B38 
poultry. a send it cents ES 
ELIABLE inci "BA TOR AND BROODE R 00., 
B. 73, ox B. 73, Quincy, Ills. 


FAUIIF'YOUR GROUNDS 


Sent OC. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 
19 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 















For exceptional bargains, for first class 
stock, indispensable plans, and practical expert advice as to garden arrangement, every 
owner of Gardens and Grounds should write us. Our Nurseries, in quantity and 


variety of both old and new trees, etc., are unequaled. We send free a catalogue of 
extraordinary value to every plant lover. 
THE SHADY HILT. NURSERY CO.. - - - : 102 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Beauty and Economy. 


are not always companions, but the soft, velvety 
moss-green, bark-brown, and silver-gray effects pro- 
duced by 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


add more to the picturesque beauty of shingled 
houses than anything else can, and they are cheap— 
50% cheaper than paint, and 100% more artistic. 
“ Creosote is the best wood preservative known.”— Trautwein. 
Send for Stained Sample Shingles, and sixteen color combinations—free. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 74 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt ’’—six times as warm as common paper. 








Chapman, Frazer & Blinn, Architects, Boston. 



































s ses shalee, ec, § Colonial ° ie 2 
12 38 2 New ‘99 1,200 5,000 

Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, estimates, 
with modifications to each. Price, $1 each; any 
two, $1.503 any four, $23 any tive, $2.50 3 all six, 
$3. Booklet of 30 sample designs, ‘‘ How to Start 


r Right and Save Jfoney,” 25 cts. (silver). Booklet 66 9 THE FRED MACEY co., 
= and 55 other designs, 50 cts., all postpaid. ALEEY Grand Rapids, Mich. 
D.S. HOPKINS, ArcHT. - Oto ALORICH BLock, Grano Rapins, MicH. scsi id igi 


| House Heating <_ 
|From the Kitchen Fire. 


For the past five years we have been selling the ‘“‘ Heatencook ”’ range, an 
improved device for heating the entire house from the kitchen fire by hot 
water. We have made no very great effort to sell thisapparatus, doing little or 
no advertising. One range, however, hassold another, until now we have nearly 
1,000 in use scattered all over the United States,*with a few in foreign countries. 
All of these ranges are giving such absolute and universal satisfaction that we 
have concluded it is about time to largely increase their sale by doing a little 
advertising. 

For the next several months we will talk to the readers of MUNSEY’S 4 
MAGAZINE about this system. In the meantime, if you want to know all about 
how we heat an entire house from the kitchen fire, saving a very large propor- 
tion of the coal ordinarily used, send to us for catalogue. 





The ‘‘Macey’’ Card System. 


It will gladly be sent free at your request. 
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BRED «<7 wee: } 
$2,400 TO $2,800 BUILDS THIS HOUSE. 
With Plumbing and Hardwood Finish for First Floor. | r 
Send for second floor plan and any information | q 
if interested. New designs all the time. | 4 
GIVE ME A TRIAL | 
a | r 
Send me your sketches or ideas. I will help you arrange your | 
plans to please you, getting in all the artistic nooks, seats, etc., and giv- | 
ing you fine effects throughout. | é 
New Book out Marcii 1st, 1899, containing this and about 20 new . 4 
ip-to-date designs. They will be combined with new edition of | ite, A, 
Book No. 12, 38 designs in all. Get the book if you are going to 
build. The Six Books are full of good things for the intending home- ‘ss 0 ” 
builder. Select books according to cost of house desired. | D MORE Business al LESS Expense 
Book No. 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1,500 Is the name we have given an attractive 
eT 6S ee ee “ 1,600 “« 2,500 a @ re 
“oo Boe Ff “ 2.600 “« 3,500 pamphlet — profusely illustrated and ; 
“9 30> (12 stables) 3,600 * 10,000 printed in four colors—explaining how 
- * 10 * 37 (200ne story) 450 “ 3,000 
’ pense’ by using 


{ 
4 
4 
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you may ‘‘do more business at less ex- 
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a BROOMELL, SCHMIDT & CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, York, Pa, 
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THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 


COSTS YOU NOTHINC TO 


TRY IT. 


WORN WITH OR WITHOUT CORSET—ENDORSED BY EVERY PHYSICIAN WHO HAS USED IT. 


BE COMFORTABLE 
' BE HEALTHY AND STRONG 


WORK AND WALK WITH EASE 


é 
# 
= 
: 

' 


Curtis, Miss., Sept. 1, 1898. 


All this is within your reach. 
eile weasiiod 6 N led envel 
i rated book mailed free in plain, sealed envelope 

BE MORE ATTRACTIVE with letters from delighted customers, ; 

for it today. 
The following letter is one of many thousands: 
—‘The Brace did all that you claimed for it. It cured meof 


Our Brace will ‘& 
Let us tell you how in our illus- | 


Write 


the worst forms of female weakness—falli ing womb, ovarian troubles, headache, bearing 
down pains, constipation, inflammation and other things of 20 wears standing. I can 


never say enough in praise of the dear old Brace.’ 


Mrs. Susie Woodard. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF BRACE IS NOT SATISFACTORY. 
' Address THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 194, Salina, Kansas. 
Every woman anticipating motherhood should have this Brace. ‘ 


SIMPLE 








Largest Hair Store in the World. 
Established 37 Years. 
We are the originators of the 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


WAVY SWITCHES & 


beautiful and fluffy,$3.00 up. 


Natural as one’s own hair. De- 
WwW : CG Ss tection impossible. 

Latest Styles in SKELETON BANGS. 
HAIR DYES Harmless and Lasting. 
HAIR TONICS, ROUGES, CREAMS, ETC. 
New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Haan hot 54 West [4th St., Blinder to oe ey s) New York. 5 
VAUDEVILLE: patie, both both pro- 








essional and amateur, 


of Madison’s Budget 


should send for a copy | 





which contains eleven brand new parodies on songs of | 


the day, a brilliant original monologue, two sensational 
poems, and hundreds of jokes, gags, stories, ete. Just 
the thing for minstrels, clubs and vaudeville entertain- | 
ments. Endorsed by Tony Pastor. Price one dollar per 
copy. Address James Madison Publishing Co., 134 East 
joth St., New York City. 


“Cancer and Tumor Cured 
plaster, and without pain. 


letter of advice free. Address 


VEGETABLE CANCER CURE CO., 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 
The finest sanitarium in America. 





A treatise, testimonials and | 


| 
| 


without the aid of knife or} 





IN CONSTRUCTION — COMFORTABLE — ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FICURE. 







MAKES HEN 
Grow LONGER 

THICKER 
"AND cade 
L 














SN Hair on Face, Neck or Arms 


Instantly dissolved and removed, and the growth forever 
destroyed without the slightest injury to ~~ most deli- 
cate skin, by using the new solution . . . 


+ MODENGE : 


Iy ComMPouNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand 
and on wz ashing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We named 
the new discovery MODENE. 
few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
destroys the life principle of hair, thereby 1 


Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its merits. 


It is absolutely harmless but works sure results. Apply fora 
CANNOT FAIL. It dissolves and 
rendering future growth an utter impossibility. 





bottle. 
LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED. 








Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing 
Send money by letter, with your tull address written plainly. 


cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
Postage stamps taken. 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
8G We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 
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Scotts Emulsion Chalk Talks 


> How is the baby? Is he 
‘ plump? Do the dim- 
VA bois b oll VIC QAI ples Bos Then he laughs, 
cep ee is happy, for he is 

comfortable. Not 















/, by h, U, 4 ‘. so with thin babies, 

: Jn he va = lo ae 4 ‘? Never comfort- 

J a / able, they are un- 

happy, restless, easily 
made ill, causing is 

constant worry and £73, 


3 ar” yf 
3 gr ole age i, i wa care, It’s astonish- fy 


8 Ih rium lp Won 








ishing, if you have 
never Seen it, what 
; a change Scott’s 4 “a 
Emulsion will bring about ; just a little of it three Of Sta 
four times a day. The weight increases, happiness and 
prosperity return. 

Middle life demands power for work. Have you all you need? The 
best fuel for bodily force is fat; and the best fat is the cod-liver oil in Scott’s 
Emulsion. It’s just the food—the fuel—that all thin, weak, nervous, pale 
men and women need. 

‘2 The doctors call Scott’s Emulsion a medicine-food; a medi- 
cine because it corrects disease, a food because it builds 
* up the bedy—prevents consumption, even curesit. You 
now See why physicians prescribe it in wasting diseases 
and general debility. And you know why it brings rest 
and comfort to old age. ae 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. —~—- 
Two Sizes: Fifty Cents and One Dollar. : J ( ; 







































Derma- Royale is so pure, mild and harmless that one may ‘drink 
a whole bottleful e without bad ejfects. 


WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


LOVELY COMPLEXIONS, 
Pure, Soft, White Skin Imparted by Using 


DERMA-ROYALE. 


This unrivaled preparation is used by thousands. It abso- 
lutely and permanently removes blackheads, freckles, sun 
spots, redness and tan. Cures pimples, eczema, ‘tetter, and pro- 
duces a clear, transparent complexion, which adds charm and 
attraction to the plainest woman. Put up in elegant style. 
Price, $1 per bottle. For sale everywhere. 


ONE BOTTLE FREE 


if you will talk it up and help introduce it. Send full post-office address 
today. The Derma-Royale Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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This Magnificent Solid Gold-plated Bracelet. Don’t send an 1B 
money—just your name and address. We willsend yon, pemenadens 
10 Large, Handsome Stamped Linen Doylies; different designs. 
Sell them among Ppl friends at 10 cents each. Send us the 1. 00 
and we will sen roo by return mail the magnificent Bracelet, 

Address, ACM EWELRY Cv., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 1% 
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NO METAL .. . 








BE USED NOW... . 
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Nea cad _ I will mail you one. 


Impossible for Nicotine to enter the system. 


To clean it, remove the attachment and wipe it off. , 
The head sprays the smoke so the smoke will not strike the end 
of the tongue to irritate or burn it. 


CLEAN, DRY, HEALTHFUL SMOKE. 
Sweet Briar Pipe, with Solid Vuleanized Rubber Bit, - - 50 cents 


PRICES. 
COMPLETE WITH { Genuine Amber, without Case, 82.00; with Case, - - - ae ot 
. E 00 


Genuine Meersehaum, with Case, 


Ask your dealer first, and if he don’t keep them, send me a Postal Note and 


AGENTS WANTED. 


W. O. BLASE, Inventor and [lanufacturer, 


Knickerbocker Building, cor. Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, = = = 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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UPMANNS 

/ LITTLE 
HAVANA 
CIGARS 


w 
PRAPRARAM 
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i 
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J 

; 

> If your dealer does not keep them, we will 
3 send you by way of introduction a sample 
4 box of 25 Little Havana Cigars on receipt 
>» of $1.00. We prepay freight. 

) 


4 CARL UPMANN, 
Q 406-408 E. 59th St. = = New York. 
AR AAA AAA RAR ARAMARAAAAARORARA AREA 


CaaS 


and ST £EREOPTICONS —all sizes, all prices. 
VIEW: illustrating all timely subjects—latest 
War Scenes, etc. Fine thing for Church Entertainments 
and for illustrating Sermons, Men with small capital make 
money giving Public Exhibitions. 256 page catalogue Free, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New ¥ ork. 


TREES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
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Small Fruits, 

















Evergreens, lants, 
LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS 


BEST NOVELTIES 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, ‘Stusturs” 


for this 
Fine Quartered Oak Desk 


Is 54 in. long, 33 
in. wide, 52 in 
high, has five let- 
ter-file drawers 
with indexes and 
nickel 

plated lab- 
el-holders 
in swing- 
ing ped- 
estal; pan- 

ls and 


$24 




















STAFFORD NO. 410 
Factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
writing bed made of select build-up stock; desk has mass‘'e con- 
struction, moulded stiles and drawer-fronts, nicely rounded corners, 
heavy base, eight boxes with quartered oak faces and brass label- 
holders; has ball-bearing casters, carved handles, extension slides, 
envelope holders, bracket drawers, 
pen racks, dust proof curtain, secure 
with Yale lock, which automatically 
locks drawers, and swinging file. 
Back of desk is artistically paneled. 
Can ship knocked down if desired to 
be taken through narrow doorways, 


$8.40 for this 


Quartered Oak 
Front and Top Book Case 


antique finish, size 7o in. high, 34 
in. wide, has two glass doors, lock, 
French beveiled mirror, 6x14 in., ad- 
justable shelves, and nicely carved 
top. This is a very convenient and 
attractive Book mag ge = pie 
this desk an 
We Guarantee (S.A te 
first-class in every way and better 
than can be bought anywhere else 
at our price. We offer no shoddy 
goods. If not pleased money will 
be refunded. " Sai 
if ice urn, atalo 0.51. 
sk for House Furn. Catalog ho. oe. 


E. H. Stafford Co., Chicago 





STAFFORD NO. 217 










Shrubs, Roses, 


Hardy 


Grapes, Climbing Plants, 


Pzonies. 
IN AMERICA. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Fifty-ninth Year. 
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= Kola Plant 


CURES 


iy SS 

feos ASTHMA 
ROVE The African Kola 
FRE # Plant is Nature’s 
S Positive Cure for Asthma. 
=, In the short time since its 
discovery this remarkable 
The Kola Plant. —_{otanical product has come 
into universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America as an unfailing Specific Cure for every form 
of Asthma. Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. 
J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Virginia, writes 
tothe New York World, on July 23d, that it cured 
him of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and Mrs. 
E. Johnson, of No. 417 Second St., Washington, 
D. C., testifies that for years she had to sleep 
propped up in a chair, unable to lie down night or 
day. The Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred 
C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, of 
Washington, D. C., was also cured when he could 
not lie down for fear of choking. Many other 
sufferers give similar testimony, proving it truly a 
wonderful remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in 
any form, in order to prove the power of this new 
botanical discovery, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail entirely free. All we request in re- 
turn is that when cured v «self you will tell your 
neighbors about it. it costs you absolutely nothing. 
Send your address to The Kola Importing Company, of 

No. 1164 Broadway, New York City. 









@ 
5 PAWNS 
ORIGINAL INVENTOR & MANUFACTURER OF, 


PSZZORPS « 


MEDICATED 


COMPLE 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MII- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR ‘THEIR CHII,DREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCKSS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALI, PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHGA. Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL 


by Mlle. Doree’s remarkable 
complexion maker, that removes 
permanently pimples, blotches, 
freckles, blackheads, pin worms, 
crow’s feet or any skin eruptions. 
It produces a beautiful, clear 
and transparent skin and adds 
charm to plainest women by gen- 
erating the most refined and 
fascinating complexion. 








Free book on Perfect Beauty, 2c. Dreger 
stamp. 
Sample bottle to demonstrate the MLLE. DOREE’S FACE BLEACH 
shield NEVER FAILS. 


ROYAL TOILET CO., 528 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
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The Most 


Attractive and This 
saeieldepen Tailor- 
-MADE 

SUITS are Made, 

those produced Fly- 
Front 
Suit, 
and 
Express 


Charges 


ALL WOOL 


Worsted English cheviot serge in black and colors 
and in tan coverts; also in double-breasted style of 
fine Venetian cloths in blue, castor, brown and dark 
red and in tan and military blue coverts. Body of 
Jacket lined with satin and skirt with percaline; 
all double stitched and made by skilled men tailors. 


Others up to $25.00. 


These suits are all as well made as those of 
the high-priced tailor-made suit houses and 
at less than half the cost. : 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL e We 
on the inside of the collar; it J Wy (ZEe ld 
stands fora GUARANTEE. [IX 
Order through your local = 
dealer; if he does not handle them, write to us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 





acini 


Style book C of suits, silk waists, skirts, pet- & 
ticoats apes and jackets, free upon request. re 
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Address = 
266 anu 268 > oP Prince and z 
Franklin Street, ES ff Greene Streets, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
SUPERFLUOUS 


AIR ON THE FACE 


We willsend FREE securely 
sealed full information how to 
remove permanently superflu- 
ous hair from the face, neck, 
arms or any partof the person, 
without the slightest injury to 
: the — Write today. Enclose 
stamp. Itis FREE. Address. 
TOILET IMPORTING 00.0. as Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Seema ms 


ey 


is wide, lustrous, durable : and 


“Well ‘made it it does not shir KK 
nid it outwears the skirt. 4 
Unlike velveteen, it won’t ru 
, the shoes. ; 
Without the objectionab 
brash feature, it does not swee 
oF street, 


“You can get a better notion of itt 
asking, in any dry goods store, for: 
five-yz BY glece:. POS 10 cent 





Easy, Painless, Permanent Home Cure. 

Ve will send any one addicted to MORPHINE, OPIUM, 
LAUGANUM. or > DRUG HABIT, a trial treatment, 
FREE OF CHARGE, of the most remarkable remedy for this 
purpose ever discovered. Containing the GREAT VITAL 
PRINCIPLE lacking in all other remedies. oo cor- 
—- « invited from all, especially PHYSICIANS 

. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BRoApWAY, N. Y. Crrv. 
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THIS CHAIR IS COVERED WITH 


PANTASOTE 


| Exactly Resembles Fine Morocco 





—but will outwear it, and 
costs half as much. 












=> 
WATERPROOF —GREASE PROOF 
STAIN PROOF—GERM PROU 


=> 


This wonderful material does not crack 
or peel, does not rot, never gets sticky, 
never moulds, has no odor, is difficult to 
scratch or deface, contains no rubber or 
cellulose, will not burn, is always hand- 
some. 

Tested for six 
years by leading 
railways, steain- 
ship lines, car- 
riage builders, 
and furniture 
makers with un- 
qualified success. 

The Prince of 
Wales’ yacht 
Britannia, 
the German 
Emperor’s yacht 
Meteor, are 
upholstered 
throughout with 
Pantasote. 
Neither salt 
; water, fresh 
water, sun or 
| frost affects it. 

The U. S. Gov- 

ernment has 

adopted it for all 
ambulance 
upholstering. 
Made in all standard colors, 
in plain leather grains or 
handsome embossed patterns. 





oe 


| Enough to cover a dining chair seat sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
State color desired. 

SAMPLE FREE! 16 x 5 inches sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s name 
and address. 
| CAUTION.— The success of Pantasote has produced many imitations. 





Don’t allow dealers to substitute inferior and often worthless and 
dangerous goods that they make more money on. The word 
‘* PANTASOTE ”’ is stamped on the genuine article. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. C, - NEW YORK CITY. 





| 
| 
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** American Made for American Trade.’’ | 


50c Quality 
Full Fashioned Hosiery 
25 Cents a Pair. 
Ladies’—Men’s—Misses’— Boys’ 
How can we do this? 


Heretofore all full fashioned hosiery was im- 

ported (full-fashioned hosiery means mae 

on amachine that follows the lines of the foot 

and leg, so thatit always fits like a glove and 
fe) 


never loses that shz pe-keeping quality). In- 
stead, we imporied expensive knitting ma- | 


ci:ines,and employed skilled workmen trained 
in the best foreign hosiery factories, with the 
result that we make hosiery which, if import- 
ed, as formerly, could not be sold forlessthan 
socts., that we can sell at 25 cents a pair! 


Fur Sale by Live Dealers Everywhere. 
Look for ““WAYNE KNIT MATCHLESS” 
stamped on each pair. 


Insist on your dealers supplying you. If he 
does not keep them send us his name; we will 
see that you and he are supplied. Sample 
air, one pair only to any person, 25 certs. 
end size wanted. 
If you don’t want hosiery just now, send us 
your own and your dealer’s name on a postal, 














and we will send you a very instructive book * 


j telling how the celebrated Wayne Knit Match- 
less, full fashioned Soc hose are made so as 
+H OS i - RY to retail at 25c per pair. 
2 WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, FT. WAYNE, IND. 
SES== 
































SCHLESINGER 


CHICAGO 


| $100,000 worth of New Spring 


DRESS GOODS 


at 4714c on the Dollar 


The fabric feature of the decade—a half-dollar half-price Dress 
Goods Sale with ze peer or parallel. It’s a phenomenal purchase 


of a Robaix weaver’s stock of over 
HANDSOME 3 | $100,000 worth of the 5 Oc 
Are our $3 Large Gauntlet Black Fur Gloves, by mail nobbiest novelties of *99— 


prepaid. Send your address and receive our printed I for real $1 
folder. It will interest you if you ever drive in cold at 472¢ on the dollar Dress Goods. 
weather, 





Write for samples. 


The Crosby Dollar-quarter gen- ta & “Te T 1 frie 
a. wine Mocha Kid Gloves in all CH NGER 
=> colors for women will outwear 


three pairs ordinary kids. Our CHICAGO 
Dollar-half, Seventy-five, and 44-in. Lyons Black Silk Grenadines, 








Two Dollar unlined and silk- : Cc 
lined Mocha and Reindeer Gloves Something i ny A ge a 

‘ QE RRS te arge brocades, scrolls, 
for men, are finest and best that Extraordinary, dots, figures, etc. Real honest value $1. 
can be produced in hand wear. Write for samples. 





We will send you our booklet, : 
“Glove Pointers,” free, if you CH NGER 
mention this magazine. 

We also custom tan all kinds 
z “&\eY of fur skins, do head mounting 44-in. C I's Hai ey’ 
9 , and taxidermy; sell new fur in. Vamels air Covert Cloth 
ee voods and make old over. Wonderful for Man-tailored Suits, for Cc 

g ° 1 Cycling Suits, for Golf-suits | 

cRoSs Y FRI ‘AN FUR COMPANY Value Manufactured exclusively for 
THE B SHA t Schlesinger & Mayer for the whole U. S. Real honest value $2 
116 Mill Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Write for samples 


Handsome Illustrated Fashion Catalogue for 
Spring and Summer, 1899, ready March 20th—free. 
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R & G Corsets are the best 
Because 
They fit. They wear. They hold their 
shape. 
They are made in a sufficient variety of 
styles to fit any figure. They are the same 
size from the day you first put them on until 
you discard them forever. : 

They are modeled ona perfect, natural human form, and their shape is made absolutely 
permanent by stretching over our steam-heated iron form. ‘ 

By this process, which we control exclusively, every atom of stretch is taken out of the 
goods. e corsets are dampened and clamped down on the hollow iron form, with a 
pressure » six hundred pounds. Then the steam is turned into the form and the corset dries. 

The .naterial used in R & G Corsets is good ; but it isn’t material that makes a corset 
good—it is brains and skill and careful work. 

We put the same brains and skill into our dollar corsets that we do into our four dollar 
ones. The fit and style are just the same—the pattern is just the same. 

Our new number, 397, is perhaps the most wholly satisfactory corset we ever made. Itis 
particularly desirable for the present dress styles. It isa short corset, but has length enough 
in the bust and over the hips to bring out all the good points in the figure. 

It is made in drab, white and black, and can be had in 10,000 stores. If you have any 
trouble getting it, send us your dollar, tell us your size, and your dealer’s name, and we will 
see that you get the corset. 

Send for our free booklet, “CHOOSING A CORSET.” It will give you corset facts 
that you should know. 

R & G CORSET CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, N. Y. 
In answering this advertisement it is des:rable that you mention MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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ere yap ae tees scares een eee eee | - ° 
Peetieienre Sees: 
piatatatatatecatstetstetstarstitetatates 
scares eke sete Mtetetetete’ 
OG ; ae 
? ae This is a Photograph of | 
Deimel Linen-Mesh Instead of going to a tailor this Spring, 
suppose you try a Hart, Schaffner & Marx 











PL Pe Oe : : . : 
ete? esate sete el ready-tailored suit at half the tailor’s price. 


You will find it will 
fit better, wear long- 
er, keep its shape 
and be in better style 
























COPYRIGHT 1899 
HART, SCHAFFNER 


- olden times kings used @ wanx 


—_— acta tense 























Se to wear fine purple and taste than any- 
an 2 6 . . . i 7er- 
ae and linen, while their serfs thing the aver 
ee ; : age tailor can 
Seet— 2) Wore wool. Those wearing ‘nd 7 
Wad Go coe ; » make to 
earety4 woolen undergarments to- 
Spree 5 your 
Beere’sta4 day are worse off than serfs. 
ptoose mee sie measure. 
2,%,¢2et¢ ‘They live in fear of drafts 
open eta, q : laid If you 
feetet ate: and exposure, are su ajec oO onnitte 
state te®. colds, catarrh, rheumatism, ee 
Ate 4g -j > - : 
mitts ee and la grippe, and are often about the finest 
See oe be 6 ‘ : i. oe 
’ ates punished with prickly heat, ready-to-wear 
Steteteeey ) ; 
site cet hives, and eczema. clothes in Amer- 
~~ . Spe = . 
Eat od Throw off the enslaving ica, send to-day 
Me 24. be SS be Tee ~ 
satatetees yoke of wool and wear the for our Spring Style 
ay HY ol F * ” : 
ANS Deimel Linen-Mesh Under- Book “B,” beautifully 
tt 4) : i . ife 
Rat ye fete wear. It will make you ein from life 
aoe gS 8 , : with fifteen half-tone 
SPeaE se feel like a king. It has : , 
Spoeee ee pictures of stylish men 
per@rate*e] 110 equal for comfort and ; ‘one 
acetate healthful sca in H. S. & M. clothes. 
Veruet.{ leaithiuliness 111 all seasons 
J Spe ese! - It tells what men should 
: et S =o “sd y 
ao ofeg Of the year. wear and when. Every 
2 m ee s,. man should see it.. Yours 
mark are not for for the askin 
sale in your : &: 
locality, we will ’ : co is 
inform you where Every II. S. & M. suit is 
they can be guaranteed. Prices to suit 
ge ey —, aii aiioes ek You can get as : 
. . Ook a € > 3 
re re samples free. = ‘athe Of 5 00 
‘ custc i. 
os ia. @6=C«S 
sta%2534% Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. om dome 
Spree a ee h $30.00 for. 
Uerere hey 491 Broadway, New York. \4 
Seti et secaunae aioli Sold only through the dealer. | 
ae, Set SAN FRANCISCO : WASHINGTON, D. C.: Be <vretolook Ask for “Hart, Schaffner & Marx | 
MS rte 111 Montgomery Sircet. G28 15th Street, N. W, for this trade-mark Guaranteed Clothing.” If your | 
tet steas _ dealer does not keep it write to us 
eas ety trees ey + et0% for the address of one who does. 
2 wet args aca! = : Send to-day for our NEW STYLE 
~t.-e~ . 4°30 "4>- S 4. > 4 . > 
eee ee eM ss gat tse etait sense ratte inside the collar of BOOK = B,”’ showing what well- 
+ 4.0 Sete re wet, 3. oisce e*e753= oo the coat. dressed men will wear this Spring. 
Set orbs be Ge <> 2.2 eth ag 
ae eet etes ese hy «te o5954 ayases It is free. 





2 Ee od Se . 
Be rte SoD oe oe Lote Deer 
PS -4 ~~ o “* weg, tee a ss 
statis etait cose etaetesesatetsasacesl | HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, Chicago 
2-4 2 


a, a8 ‘ete * wo ae: Lergest Mekers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 
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which insures its purity and delightful fragrance. 
Every step in its preparation is the product of long experience 
and jealous care to guard it from impurities and whatever might 
injure the teeth or gums. 


The result is a scientifically perfect dentifrice in two forms, 


liquid and powder. Both in the same package. 
Sample and free copy of Dr. Colburn’s little book, “‘ The Care of the Teeth,”’ for five cents 


(to cover postage). Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 
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New York. 1848. 
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3 You Run |: 
Q © A, a 
' NoRisk } 
G ; 5) 
3 NO KIS € Welaket 
Q ‘ ; ' | Pe 
8 if: your bicycle saddle don t suit, get § P a AND SHIP ANYWHERE FOR = 
8 “THE BERNASCO” €| gz GUARANTEE SAPP DELIVERY E 
a on ©| ee . 
€ ] It will suit you because it is shaped © WV) We are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
3 _stight—adjusts itself to any figure. € & a ae” 
& . . ° . . . mer exctusively. 
| 4 Hygienic ma 2 ig pga spring © We have conducted our business on this money 
3 pe ag proper: Pon ed ; — not , _] saving plan for the past twenty “ix years. 
chafe, bruise, irritate nor tire you. “ 
4 Try it and be convinced. Ask dealers § 
 ] for the © 
3 ; 
) 
8 © 
Q © 
Q © 
3 : 
Qa — © The best evidence that we can give that our work 
Q i PLEO Sadd le © is standard, and that we undersell all others, is the 
fe) = \ ¢ stony ingens . volume A caseean. pd line 
s i Boeckaways, Surreys, Traps, 
Sa aoe If they do not 5 Phietons, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons. 
a - =y © Top Buggies, Open and Top Road 
o have it send us © Wagons, Wagonettes, Ete. 
Q || $2.50 and get one ex- ra mi mansiactare ever 40 styles of Single and 
: : : “ . Remember we s any- 
7 | cd — . = ‘ ; where, and guarantee overythiae. ” 
3 : , » then if not sat- © / ai Send for large free catalogue. 
a isfactory, send it back at our expense P S 
@ and we’ll return your $2.50. State € ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFC. CO. 
4 whether for man or woman, Write for $ 3 ELKHART, INDIANA. 
3 WM. B. RILEY & CO., 324 & 326 Marker Sr., Pua. § 
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1 <= ~~ SM-RILEY’S ELEC 


Something new. Approved by the highest medical authority. 


Riley’s Electric Comb Battery 


The latest triumph of Electrical Science. It positively cures bald- 
ness, nervous headaches, neuralgia, dandruff and restores color to hair 
roves the voice, stops noises in the head, clears and brightens the mind, It issimple 
ty and advantage, satisfaction guaranteed. This invention has won victory over old 






4 i : i | 7 | ji | | 4 
\4 prematurely gray, strengthens the voca Icords, a 
4 poy _ eral — anid can be — by everybody a a 
unbelief. Read and investigate the proofs. All doubts removed before purchase. The inventor’ i - 
— physicians and citizens furnished. Also abattery KF REE on easy conditions. Sold at John Wanasints and Manns Conse chan, 
. Schieffelin’s and principal druggists, N.Y. for particulars send your name and address to RILEY ELECTRIC CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Rosenthal’s Endorsement 





To the Aeolian Company. 


I desire to order a Pianola sent to my sistcr 
at the following address: Madame Clara Finkel, 
LX Porzellangasse, 10, Vienna, Austria, 

I avail myself of this opportunity to say that 
I consider the Pianola a most ingenious inven- 
tion, and I feel sure that nothing has more 
closely approached hand-playing. I was greatly 
delighted to hear it play the Chopin Study at 
my own tempo, 

It seems to me greatest in brilliant show- 
pieces, I think it may be practically useful in 
assisting piano students to control their techni- 
cal powers and their tempo in this class of 
compositions, 

Wishing you a great and well-deserved suc- 
cess, ] am, very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Moriz ROSENTHAL. 











EXTRACT FROM AN EDITORIAL |. 
IN THE MUSICAL COURIER @ 


“We do not hesitate and can not hesitate to 
say that the Pianola must inevitably revolution- 
ize the whole pianistic situation. It will, in the 
first place, make the piano a much more inter- 
esting instrument, and make it acceptable to 
hundreds of thousands of people who can not 
use it to-day. It will enlarge and amplify its 
scope, making it a more artistic instrument by 
extending its use to wider forms. As it does 
not affect the piano in the least, merely coming 
in contact with it as a player does, by touching 
the keyboard and pedals. It can be utilized in 
all parts of the world, on all present pianos, with- 
out in the least requiring any alterations. Its 
practical utility is therefore at once assured. 

“ All pianists and musicians should at once 
examine into the question of the Pianola, as it 
has a direct, vital bearing upon the whole musi- 
cal question of playing, composing, and studying. 
Its resources are actually inexhaustible,” 





‘The Pianola 


Plays any piano. Any one can play 
it. Not a mechanical attachment. 
The only Piano-Player that has 


ever been endorsed by musicians. 








play all the literature of the piano and play it with 
expression. 

It stands as the last and most perfect result of years of 
experimentation looking to the construction of a satisfactory 
substitute for the human performer. 

Itis the only Piano-Player which appeals to musicians as 
well as novices. 

No other Piano-Player has ever received the endorsement of 
a musician. , 

The Pianola enables any one, with or without musical 
knowledge, to play the piano with technical accuracy. 

The distinction between it and a mechanical piano is 
sharply defined. The latter, monotonous and soulless as 
every machine must be, plays with invariable and fatal ac- 
curacy. The result is—machine music. But in playing the 
piano through the agency of the Pianola, the expression is 
governed by the performer and varies with his musicianship 
and taste. He has therefore the double delight of hearing an 
artistic rendition and actually producing it. A perpetual fund 
of refined pleasure is thus provided. 

Pieces which it would take twenty years to master can be 
played at sight, and played artistically, too. It will give the 
most marvelous reproductions of solo playing, but it does not 
stop there. It will execute things which no performer could 
dream of attempting. 

Many of these effects the human player would like to 
produce if he could. In some respects, therefore, its feats 
are in the direction of zdeal music. It has further powers 
and possibilities hardly yet suspected. 

An extended repertory of standard pieces is now ready, to 
which constant additions are being made to suit every 
species of taste. 

The performances of the Pianola constitute its best and 
strongest recommendation; but until you have heard what it 
will do, the fact that the greatest pianoforte-player in the 
world should be taken with it, and actually order one, speaks 
volumes for its merit. 


T AEOLIAN COMPANY’S new Piano-Player will 


Price,- $250.00. 


Sold on moderate payments. 








Send for pamphlet. Pianolas always 01 view, and gladly 
shown to the merely curious as well as intending purchasers. 


The Aeolian Company 
18 West Twenty-third St., New York 


Boston—The M. Steinert & SonsCompany Philadelphia—C. J. Heppe & Son 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy Montreal—Pratte Piano Company 


Designed by Fleming & Carnrick, New York 
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SWilt's Food 
Necessities: 


Quality guaranteed by an annual business of over 
$150,000,000. Six immense packing plants; 300 branch 
distributing houses. Everything under United States Govern= 
ment inspection. Swift’s Products are for sale “in every town 
and city. Made in hygienic cleanliness, in sanitary workrooms. 

















Swift’ y Dect cate. ‘Special stock ; every one selected with utmost 
care; the epicurean hams of superb excellence. 


Swift's ‘Pianta ‘Bresidant ecm. A companion in quality to 
Swift’s Premium Hams. 





Swift’ Ss Beef a The full nutriment - the boas ceil saimelaces 
and scientifically concentrated into strengthful wholesomeness. 








Swift’s Jersey Butterine. All the good of good butter, and all the 
purity of mechanical cleanliness. 














7 eg A perfect vegetable sic weinge healthful, and 
highly satisfactory. 
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Swift and Company 


& Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


scaiiiicaiaiamcaiiaiiai 
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THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS. 


Ji pike 3) tei 


Beer that is Healthful 


The main difference between good beer and bad beer is 
in the after effects—not the taste. You discover part of that 
difference. You notice, for one thing, that pure beer—Schlitz 
Beer—doesn’t make you bilious. 

But the main difference goes unnoticed. Pure beer is 
good for you; bad beer is unhealthful. But both effects are 
so gradual that you may not know what has caused them. 

Yet two things are certain, First, pure beer is the right 
beer—putity is far more important than you think. 

Second, Schlitz beer is pure beer. Its reputation for purity 
is of 50 years’ standing, and it will be forever maintained. 

What purity means to you, and how extreme are the 
measures by which we attain it, are told in our book. Please 
send for it. 


DICTIONARY FREE—We will send you a 200-page up-to-date Webster Pocket Dic- 
tionary, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay post2zge. Address, SCHLITZ, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SUPER 
at NICKEL PLATE. GUARDED 
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Me ATE Col 


si ; > bee Api 
“Not Cheapest, but ‘Best. 
RY sed ee 
abe It has the largestesale of any Safety 
*_<*Pin in the World because. of its 
eae ‘ : : : 
Absolate Superiority. 
\\< Fastens of either side, is almost automatic. 
\ Super nickel-plated, doesn’t turn brassy. * 
Made.in 9 sizes, from_34 inch to.44 inches. 
Finished in nickel en gold and silver. 
A Perfect Guard 
Prevents Clothing 
Catching in Coil. 











Send six cents in stamps for 12 
Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the in- 
feriority of their imitations. 


OAKVILLE CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


The Riddle of Success 


4 that you buy it from your 
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has often been solved by 
personal appearance. 


It’s the Hat that makes 
the man. 


The “Gotham” com- 
bines quality with style, 
insuring good wear and 
excellent value, making it 
at once the favorite with 
neat dressers. We prefer 


dealer. If you cannot find it in your town, remit 
us $3.00; give your weight, size of hat, and color 
desired, and we will forward by express, charges 
prepaid, securely packed, one of our celebrated 
? Gotham” Derbies or “ Empire City” 
Alpines. 

Colors: Black, light brown, dark brown, and tan. 

Pearl hats with white or black bands, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Our 35 years’ experience 
as Hat Manufacturers 
makes us familiar with 
the needs of consumers in 
all parts of the country. 


DENZER, GOODHART 
& ScHEvER, 


MAKERS. 
DisTRIBUTING DEPARTMENT : 


756, 758, 760 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Factory : BETHEL, CONN. 
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SUN 
INTO YOUR 
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and scour them)|,. | 
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| Colleges,Hospitals, 
Asylums and all 
Public Institutions 
- find SAPOLIO useful 


i Its cleansing is thorough 
and very quickly done: 
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BAKER'S 
CHOCOLATE. 


Imitations on the market! 


Housekeepers should ex- 





By OFS amine what they buy, 
: BP and make sure that every 
package bears our well- 


known 
YELLOW LABEL 
on the front, and our 


TRADE-MARK ON 
THE BACK. 


‘Take only the genuine, 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd,, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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BARING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from most highly 
refined grape cream 
of tartar. 

Makes pure, delicious, 
wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





‘HALL’S 


\\\\ 


Vegetable 
Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


< Brings the old color back; no more faded or gray hair. 
e] Makes growth more rapid; short hair becomes long hair. 


Holds the hair firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandrc.f; baldness is prevented, 
Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair grows on bald heads. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to 
k. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H 








AT MAYWOOD COLONY, | 
CALIFORNIA, | 


$250 “ue 18H 


IN EASY 
PAYMENTS 
GETS 


A NEST-EGG. 
A COMPETENCY. 











THE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 


The above diagram stands for a 22 acre lot, having 

a frontage on an avenue of 165 feet and a depth of 660 
feet—containing 108,900 square feet. The 7 rows of 
dots—210 in all—stand for that number of selected 
two-year-old olive trees set in Jan. ’99. $250, by one 
of our several easy payment plans, gets a Warranty 
Deed to one of these villas with the 21otrees thereon ;. 
also pays for the entire care of the grove for 1899. The 
annual cost of care after the firs: year is $31.25. Ma- 
tured olive trees in California pay a profit of $10 pet 
tree, and the owner, if a resident, enjoys the most 
healthful and pleasant climate in the world. We 
have planted but 56 of these villas this season. If 
you want one, send for our colony literature, which J 
will tell you ALI, ABOUT them, An elegantly | 
illustrated 8 page semi-montily paper devoted 
to health, horticulture, and home-building in 
California will goto you for one year for 24 cents 
in stamps. 10 cents gets 10 issuos. ‘ 


FOSTER & WOODSON, Owners, 


Eastern Office, 1135-A Broadway, New York. | 
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